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CHAPTER I 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 

I WAS practically bom into the Colonial Civil Service. My 
grandfather and my father were both members of that Service, and 
most of my childhood was spent in die colonies, where many of my 
father’s friends were also civil servants. My father’s sister was 
married to a colonial judge. I cannot remember ever having thought 
seriously of any other possible career. Widi all its drawbacks, it 
offers great possibiHties to a young man for a pleasant life and a 
useful one and if I had the chance to begin again I do not think I 
should choose any other. I realise diat I have been more fortunate 
than the majority of my colleagues, chiefly because I have been 
blessed with good health, and that the prizes of the Civil Service go 
to very few, but notwithstanding this I still beHeve that the Colonial 
Service offers a great deal that is worth while to those who are 
prepared to face discomfort and the possibiHty of prolonged separa- 
tion from home and family. 

My grandfather, Patrick Bums, who came from St. Andrews, was 
appointed Auditor of Antigua in 1870, and Auditor-General of the 
Leeward Islands in 1872 ; it is interesting to see, from an old Colonial 
Office List, that his salary in the latter post was j{^8oo a year. He 
acted several times as Colonial Secretary of the Leeward Islands and 
as President* of the various islands of the group ; he was also a 
member of the Executive and Legislative Councils of the Colony. 
He died in 1887. I was told by an old lady who kept a boarding 
house in Dominica, where my grandfather once stayed, that be slept 
peacefully for several hours one night during a hurricane, although 
the others in the house had sat up waiting, iu some anxiety, to sec 
what would happen. At last it was decided to waken him and he 
was told that the barometer was stffl filling and the force of the wind 
iacreasittg ;■ replying that he could do nothing about it, and that he 
wished to keep fresh for the work that lay ahead, he calmly went to • 
sle ep again. I have remembered this story in times of panic. 

*** AftorwjusJs styled Administratot. 
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My father, James Bums, also served in the Leeward Islands, and 
died in 1896, at the early age of 44, as Treasurer of St. Kitts-Ncvis.’^ 
Young as I was at the time, I was much impressed by the obvious 
sorrow shown by the members of the Treasury staff at Ins funeral. 
Many years later, when I joined the St. Kitts Club, the first thing I 
noticed ^ I entered the reading room of the Club was a large photo- 
graph of my father, who had been a popular member. When I 
joined the Colonial Service I received many kindnesses from men 
who had served under my father and grandfather ; I have no doubt 
that many of my shortcomings were overlooked for their sakes. 

I was bom in 1887 in Basseterre, tiie chief town of St. Kitts. When 
I was twelve years of age I went to St. Edmund’s College, the oldest 
Catholic school in England, and was there for a few years, but as the 
frmily fortunes had been at a very low ebb ever since my father’s 
death, it was necessary for me to begin work very young. (Members 
of the Colonial Civil Service generally die poor, which is a proof of 
their honesty, if not of their providence.) An elder brother, R. E. 
Bums, who retired in 1929 as Deputy Treasurer of the Gold Coast, 
had already obtained a post in the Leeward Islands Civil Service, 
and I was appointed to the Treasury and Customs Department of 
St. Kitts-Nevis on the 15th February, 1905 ; I was then 17. 

The federal colony of the Leeward Islands, situated on the north- 
eastern curve of the chain of West Indian islands, consisted in 1905 
of the Presidencies of Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis, Dominica, Mont- 
serrat, and the Virgin Islands. The Governor of the colony had Lis 
headquarters in Antigua, and each of die Presidencies was under the 
immediate control of an Administrator or a Commissioner, respon- 
sible to the Governor. Each Presidency had its own Executive 
Council and (except for the Virgin Islands) Legislative Comicil, 
besides the Federal Executive Council and the General Legislative 
Council for the whole Colony. Thus in the Leeward Islands, the 
total population of which did not exceed 140,000, there were no less 
than siic ^Executive Councils and five Legislatures.t This apparently 
absurd arrangement, which stiH exists (except that Dominica has now 

* The official name of this Ptesidency of the Leeward Islands Colony is St. 
Christopher-Neyis. 

t Sec page 265 for a reference to the confused state of the legislation which 
resulted from this. 
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become one of tlie Windward Islands) is dne to the different histories 
and traditions of the islands, the intense local pride and prejudice, 
and the no less intense jealousy which the people of each island feel 
towards the others. Proposals for the amalgamation of the West 
Indies, which I beheve must come sooner or later, will have to take 
into account this local feeling. A common Civil Service and better 
communications by sea as well as by air will, I hope, break down 
the prejudice which still exists and make, in time, a united West 
Indies out of what is now Httle more than a geographical expression. 
It is amazing how Httle the people of one island know of the others ; 
Nevis is no more than two nhles from St. Kitts at its nearest point, 
yet in all the years I Hved in St. Kitts I do not remember visiting 
Nevis more than three or four times. 

The area of St. Kitts is about 68 square miles, less than half the 
size of the Isle of Wight. The south-eastern end is generally low- 
lying, with a few hills, and contains some large salt ponds, but the 
main part of the island consists of a backbone of high mountains, 
surrounded by gentle slopes and flat lands along the coast. The 
highest peak, 3,700 feet above sea level, is Mount Misery, an extinct 
volcano with a large crater in which hot springs and a strong smell 
of sulphur still exist to remind visitors of unpleasant possibiHties. 
The higher slopes of the mountains are clothed with forests and bush, 
the lower slopes provide good pasturage, and the fertile lowlands 
are covered by fields of sugar-cane and cotton, the contrasting shades 
of green being very striking. There are a few small streams and a 
number of watercourses which are dry for most of the year but 
become raging torrents after heavy rain. There are no harbours 
but the roadstead of Basseterre provides safe anchorage except during 
southerly gales. The cMmate is a good one and the island is cooled 
by the regular trade winds. The present population is about 19,000, 
and a high proportion of this number is of African descent. There 
are a few whites of the estate-owning, official, and professional class, 
and a handful of “poor whites,” mostly fishermen. There are also 
a few hundred “Portuguese,” the descendants of agricultural labourers 
imported many years ago from Madeira, who now own many of 
the sugar estates on which their fathers worked and most of the. 
“rum-shops,” the local pubhc houses. 
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St. Kitts was discovered m 1493 by Christopher Columbus, who 
honoured it with his own name, and was at that time inhabited by 
Caribs.'^ Many stone arrow-heads, and odier Carib remains, have 
been found in the island and there is a large rock with crude mark- 
ings attributed to the Caribs. The Spaniards made no attempt at 
settlement in St. Kitts, but in 1625 a British party, led by Sir Thomas 
Warner (an ancestor of the cricketer. Sir Pelham Warner), estab- 
lished themselves in the middle section of the island, while French 
settlers in the same year occupied the two ends ; Basseterre, the 
present capital, was the French headquarters. For a time, owing to 
the common danger from the Caribs and the Spaniards, the French 
and British lived as neighbours in harmony. They annihilated the 
unfortunate Caribs and in spite of a disastrous raid by the Spaniards 
and the destruction of their crops by hurricanes, the settlers held their 
own and were reinforced by further arrivals from home. Nevis, 
Antigua, Montserrat and other islands were colonised from St. Kitts, 
where, owing to die presence of the French, there was insufficient 
land for British settlers. At a later date the wars between the British 
and French in Europe led to fighting between the two nations in 
St. Kitts, first one side winning and then the other. In 1713 die 
whole island was surrendered to the British, but in 1782 the fortress 
of Brimstone Hih capitulatedf to a French expedition after a pro- 
longed siege and the island was surrendered. It was restored to 
Great Britain in 1783 and has been British ever since. 

Throughout their early history St. Kitts and Nevis remained 
separate colonies, but in 1871 diey became Presidencies of the federal 
Colony of the Leeward Islands ; in 1882 they were amalgamated into 
a single Presidency. Nevis has an area of about 50 square rdles and, 
like its neighbour, there is a central mass of forested mountains 
surrounded by cultivated slopes and level fields, but the soil is very 
rocky. It was in Nevis that Nelson was married, in 1787, to Mrs. 
Nisbet, the widow of a doctor, and the register containing the entry 
of the marriage is still preserved in the church at Fig Tree. The hot 
springs of Nevis have long been famous in the West Indies and a 


* For a reference to the “Black Caribs’* of British Honduras, see page 156. 
t For the terms of capitulation, see page 262. 
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hotel is now conducted in the Bath House, built in the 18th century 
at the springs. 

in addition to a set of stamps for the Leeward Islands Colony, each 
of die Presidencies issues a separate series which is used concurrently 
widi the federal set. The stamps for St. Kitts-Nevis show in con- 
ventional form the medicinal spring of Nevis, and Columbus on the 
deck of his ship ga2dng, no doubt at St. Kitts, through a telescope ; 
it is unfortunate that the telescope was not invented until about a 
century after the death of Columbus. Some of the old stamps of 
Nevis and St. Christopher are very valuable. 

The duties to which I was assigned when I first joined the Civil 
Service in St. Edtts were not very arduous, nor were they very 
interesting, but they gave me some idea of matters relating to trade 
and to government accounting, which proved valuable to me in later 
years. My first appointment was that of Revenue Officer but I 
frequently acted in various Treasury posts. Later, I sometimes had 
the opportunity of working in the Administrator’s office and there 
got some insight into die routine of a Secretariat. I have never 
regretted the fact that I started at the bottom of the Civil Service 
ladder, as the drudgery of those early years gave me a knowledge of 
the details of office organisation which very few of my colleagues 
possessed. 

Sometimes, as acting Harbour Master, it fell to me to board vessels 
on arrival, and in rough weather this could be exciting. A rowing 
boat, pulled by four men, was used, and there was little danger in 
going out if reasonable care were taken. Coming ashore was a 
different matter, as the waves ran very high and broke in an alarming , 
manner over the sand-bar which lay a few yards beyond the ends of 
the two piers. I am glad to say that I only once capsized the boat, 
and then without casualties, but this was due more to good luck than 
anything else as the steersman had little control over the boat once 
she was caught on the crest of a breaker. I spent a great deahof my 
time on the sea, rowing in a small boat I shared with three other men, 
or sailing in borrowed boats. One of the local pastimes was the 
hunting of sharks. A dead horse or mule (often very dead) was 
towed out to sea and soon attracted sharks, which were harpooned 
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from a rowiiig-boat aiid if possible shot at the same time. It was an, 
exciting game if one were a good sailor. 

More pleasant, if not so exciting, was the shooting that was often 
possible, in the swamps of ducks and wading birds and in the 
mountain forests of blue pigeons. I once shot a monkey and felt 
hke a murderer. As a member of the local Volunteer Force I also 
did a fair amount of rifle shooting.* Cricket was also popular, but ' 
at this game, on which I have always been very keen, I was never 
much good, one of the many disappointments of my life, I played 
“soccer” fairly regularly- Lawn tennis was, however, the game I 
played most often, and there is no doubt m my mind that it is the 
best game for the tropics, giving just enough exercise to keep 
one fit. 

In the days when there was a North Americair and West Indies 
Squadron, based on Bermuda, the annual visit of the Squadron was 
the great sporting and social event of the year. Cricket and tennis 
matches were arranged and there was often a sailing regatta ; picnics 
were organised for the men and picnics and dances for the officers. 
Even the visit of a single cruiser was an event of some importance to 
the small white community, which had few amusements at ordinary 
times, and they made the most of it. I hope that the naval officers 
enjoyed their visits to St. Kitts as much as we did. 

Each visit was the occasion for a subscription dance and many 
such dances have I organised ; they were always popular, especially 
among the ladies, who on such occasions could be certain of a 
sufficiency of partners. At ordinary times there were never enough 
men to go round, as too many of the young wliite men had been 
forced, for lack of suitable local employment, to seek their 
fortunes in other lands. 

Every Saturday afternoon there was a gathering at the club in 
Basseterre. Owners and managers of the sugar estates in all parts of 
the island assembled there to meet their fiiends and to play their 
weekly games of billiards and bridge. Although no part of St. 
Kitts was more than fifteen miles from Basseterre and there was a 
good road round the island thiere were then no motor cars and a 
visit to the town, by carriage and pair, was a tedious business, not to 


* See page 243. 
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be undertaken without good reason. In the St. Kitts Club on special 
occasions an excellent rum punch was brewed by one of the members 
who was an expert on the mixing of drinks, (One of his special 
concoctions, which I have never met anywhere else, was a brandy 
cocktail flavoured, if that is not too mild an expression, with a liberal 
dash of creme-de-menthe.) I do not tliink that the virtue of well- 
•matured rum, as a drink, is sufficiently appreciated ; provided that I 
were not going to drink any other kind of liquor that evening, I 
would sooner drink rum cocktails or rum pmich than anything else. 
A good rum punch (“one of sour, two of sweet, three of strong, and 
four of weak”)*^ is soiiietlnng to remember — and to respect. An 
elaborate compliment I once heard in St. Kitts was the description 
of a man as “a gentleman and a scholar — ^and a judge of rum.” 

During the Christmas hohdays, every year, bands of masqueraders 
played or danced in the streets. There were Negroes dressed as 
“Red Indians,” who waved tomaliawks and yelled in a bloodcurdling 
manner ; “sailors” who performed various tricks with ropes ; 
“women” in long skirts and tall head-dresses who danced on stilts ; 
actors who played such parts as those of David and Gohath, and 
various other masked men who eiyoyed themselves and amused the 
crowd. There was seldom any disorder, although the narrow 
streets were packed by the crowds of masqueraders and their 
attendant audiences. 

In 1909 1 was appointed Clerk to the Magistrate of Basseterre and 
was soon afterwards made a Justice of the Peace for the Presidency. 
The magistrate at that time was an elderly gentleman, whose father 
had been magistrate before him, and whose son, after holding other 
posts, became Chief Justice of the Leeward Islands ; anotlier instance 
of family continuity in the Colonial Service. In an island where the 
population was generally law-abiding, the work in the Magistrate’s 
Court was not very heavy and most of the cases were of little 
importance. They included, however, some of those penal clauses 
against defaulting labourers which struck me, even at that time, as 
unjust in spite of the law ; modem labour legislation does not permit 
tills kind of case. 

* One part of lime-)uice, two parts of syrup, three of rum, and four parts of crushed 
ice or iced water. 


Magistrate. This island, -wliich has an area of about 3 5 square miles 
and a population of 4,000, is a dependency of St. Kitts-Nevis, and is 
under the immediate control of a magistrate who is generally the 
medical officer. As the medical officer had been invalided, and • 
there was no other doctor available to take his place, it was decided 
to send me. I travelled over the sixty miles of sea wliich separate 
Anguilla from St. Kitts in a small sailing vessel which, owing to the 
light wind, took over 48 hours to complete tlie voyage. We passed I 
close to die small Dutch islands of Saba and St. Eustatius. The | 

former is practically a rock rising steeply from the sea, but it has a | 

population of nearly 2,000, most of them white, who five in settle- I 
ments over a thousand feet above sea-level ; boats are built on the top 
of the rock and lowered into the sea by ropes. St. Eustatius was, in 
its day, a great centre for trade and when it was captured by Rodney 
in 1781 the booty was valued at over £ 3 , 000,000 ; today the island 
is of little importance. 

When I arrived at Anguilla I found that dicre was Httle to do but 
in spite of diis I enjoyed the months that I stayed there. I tried such 
trifhng cases as there were, kept the Treasury books, supervised tlic 
repairs of the roads, kept an eye on the Customs officers, and directed 
the energies of the two or diree short-term prisoners who remained, 
almost willingly, in the prison. These prisoners were released each 
■ morning from dieir cells hy the single constable in the island, who 

was also the gaoler, and they came unescorted to my bmigalow for 
instructions. I would give my orders to the ‘‘senior prisoner” and 
; * they would depart for their day’s work, repairing some part of a 

road or cutting die grass in the cemetery. I would ride out later to 
visit them at their work and my coining was the signal for an 
; outburst of energy too good to be true. These prisoners made 

! cxcellqit scouts, and could always tell me in which direction the 

ducks were flying and in which of die numerous ponds on the island 
i I was most likely to find them ; I regret to say that on one occasion 

-I used them to recover the birds that I shot and I think they enioyed 
I ■ that day as much as I did. 

I 

;h' - 
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I have heard that the Governor of a certain colony used to go 
fishing quite often in a canoe manned by prisoners, who were them- 
selves generally professional fishermen ; no doubt they found this 
form of “hard labour” a pleasant change from the routine of prison 
life. In the Gold Coast the inmates of some of the prisons are 
employed almost entirely on catching and curing fish to be used to 
supplement prison diets throughout the colony. On one occasion 
after the prisoners at Keta had had a particularly strenuous few days 
of work they were given a holiday as a reward, which they had, 
perforce, to spend inside the prison walls ; this nearly led to a riot 
and the men clamoured to be allowed out to go on with their 
fishing. It is very difficult to find a suitable occupation for short- 
term prisoners, and very often there is nothing else for them to do 
than to cut the grass in the Government House grounds and other 
places. When I arrived in the Gold Coast I found that the custom 
had grown up of employing prisoners in Government House itselfe 
polisliing the floors and the furniture ; I stopped this form of employ- 
ment, and these “lusty handmaids of the Crown,” as I have heard 
them called, went back to more suitable work. 

Most of the wliite men who lived in Anguilla, fishermen and 
excellent seamen, worked as deck-hands in yachts at various American 
resorts during the summer and returned to spend the winter (and 
their money) in their native island. The small island of St. Martin,, 
divided between die French and the Dutch, lies only a few miles 
firom Anguilla, and a great deal of rum was smuggled into Anguilla 
from St. Martin. When I rode about the island I was firequently 
invited by the hospitable people, as I was passing tlieir houses, to 
come in for a drink ; when I refused, with thanks, they thought it 
was because I would not drink smuggled rum and assured me that 
they had a bottle of duty-paid rum kept specially for the magistrate. 
In this tliey showed greater tact than a certain Gold Coast Chief who 
invited me, many years later, after a very special “durbar” at which 
I had presented him with a decoration, to go to his house forrefresh- 
ment ; after I had drunk his health in some excellent champagne he 
whispered to me with some pride that it had “come across the 
feontier” the night before without the Customs authorities knowing , 
of it 

B 
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After I Iiad been in Anguilla for a short time I discovered, to niy 
mortification, that I was known as the “little magistrate,” with 
reference to my age and not to my size ; it is unusual in the West 
Indies for a young man to hold a responsible post. Some of the 
people in the more outlying settlements did not realise at first that I 
was not a doctor and were much disappointed when I refiised to 
treat them. Some of them would insist that I should give them 
medicine, and alleged that they knew from which bottle the doctor 
had given them medicine before. I confined my practice, however, 
to the disinfecting and bandaging of cuts, the issue of quinine, and 
hbcral doses of salts ; none of my patients ever returned a second 
time but I know tliat some at least survived my treatment and bore 
me no ill-will for it. 

It was in another colony that District Commissioners, in stations 
where no medical man was within reach, were issued witli various 
bottles of medicine, each plainly numbered, and a card showing 
which number was to be used for each kind of illness, the symptoms 
of which were carefully explained. It is said that on one occasion a 
District Commissioner found tliat the symptoms indicated the use of 
medicine from bottle No. 8, but as this bottle was unfortunately 
empty he gave the patient a double dose of No. 4 ; the result is not 
reported. 

In 1911, having by this time risen to the rank of regimental 
sergeant-major in the local volunteer force, I was one of those selected 
for the contingent which went to London for the coronation of 
King George the Fifth. Some of us rode in the Royal procession, 
while others were paraded opposite Buckingham Palace throughout 
a long hot day. We were under canvas in the grounds of the Duke 
of York’s School in Chelsea for about two weeks, and witnessed the 
naval review at Portsmouth and other festivities, finally receiving 
our coronation medals from the King at a parade in Buckingham 
Palace gardens. After taking a further fortnight’s leave at St. 
Leonardsron-Sea I returned to St. Kitts. 

In 1912 I went to Dominica to act as Private Secretary to the 
Adniinistrator, Sir Douglas Young, afterwards Governor of the 
% Falkland Islands. Dominica was then still a Presidency of the 
Leeward Islands, but its industries and most of its interests were 
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quite different from those of the other islands of the group and in 
1940 it was transferred to the Windward Islands, to which it should 
always have been joined. The island, which has an area of 305 
square miles, is very mountainous, the highest peak. Mount Dia- 
hlotin, being 4,747 feet above sea level. There is a boiling lake at an 
elevation of 2,300 feet, and a number of thermal, sulphur, and other 
springs. The mountains are densely forested and there are numerous 
rivers and streams. In 1912 there were only a few miles of carriage 
roads (no motor cars had yet appeared) in the island and most of the 
travelling was done on horseback along bridle paths, or in boats along 
die coast. The population of about 50,000 consists mostly of people 
of African descent, speaking a French patois. The chief town is 
Roseau. 

Although Dominica was discovered by Columbus in 1493, Carib 
resistance in the forests and mountains was too strong at first for 
European settlements to be formed, and it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the French tried to establish themselves there. The 
island changed hands between the French and British several times, 
but from 1805 the British have remained in undisputed possession. 
The Caribs were gradually overcome and today only a few hundred 
remain, of whom less than two hundred are of pure blood. They 
occupy a reserve on the windward side of the island, and their Chief 
used to receive a small stipend from the Government. This Chief 
was a dignified enough figure when he came to Government House, 
on the morning of the last day of each month, to obtain the voucher 
by which he drew his stipend ; he generally returned in the afternoon, 
smelling strongly of rum, to send messages of greeting to “my 
brother, the King of England.” 

A number of young Englishmen were in Dominica at that time, 
trying to make their fortunes by the growing of citrus fruit and other 
tropical crops ; various causes, not tlie least being the absence of 
roads by wbich they could evacuate their produce, led to the failure 
of most of these enterprises and at the outbreak of war in 1914 many 
of the men left to join the army. They were a pleasant crowd, and 
the Saturday evening reunion at the Roseau Club of men who had 
come iti on horseback from their plantations, some of them from a.' 
great distance, was always cheerful and agreeable. A great deal of 
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wliisky was certaiiily consumed but these men were back at their 
work next day none the worse for their weekly dissipation. 

It was while I served in the Leeward Islands that I learned to 
appreciate the reason why West Indian opinion is so critical of 
“imported” officials. I shall refer to this again in a later chapter,* 
and it is enough to say here that some of the men sent to these 
colonies to fiH official positions were of poor quality. There were 
at that time a number of local men, both white and coloured, who 
could more competently have discharged tlie duties of these 
posts ; had they been given a better chance many of tlie young men 
who later made careers for themselves in other parts of the world 
might have remained in their own colonies and raised the general 
standard of the West Indian Civil Service. 

I do not mean to imply by this that the “imported” officials were 
all fiilures, and that local men were aU of high quaHty, Some of the 
“imported” officials were very efficient indeed and many of the local 
officials were poorly educated, lazy and incompetent. One local 
head of a department was seldom sober after luncheon, and was 
generally known by the name of his favourite brand of whisky. 
But speaking generally, the local officials in the Leeward Islands were 
better, in my time at any rate, than the men who came out from 
England. I was, of course, prejudiced in those days in favour of the 
local officials, but, looking back after many years’ absence, I still feel 
that the opinion I held then, which was the opinion held generally 
by all the local residents, was the right one, and was justified by 
the facts. 

In St. Kitts and the other islands there still remain many old white 
families, whose ancestors had come out to the West Indies a century 
or two earher, and had at one time grown rich on tlie profits of their 
sugar estates. As the selling price of sugar fell and these people still 
kept up the style of living to which their famiUes had been accus- 
tomed for generations there could be only sone result. GraduaEy 
these old families became impoverished and one by one dieir estates 
passed into other hands. It is one of the causes of West Indian 
poverty that the planters, and others, are such superb optimists, 
h They believe, in spite of repeated disappointments, that the low price 


* See page 89. 
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of sugar is a teniporar}’- plienomenon. and tliat a boom sucli as that 
which followed the war of 1914-18 is a permanent return to the 
happy days when sugar was king. At the time of tliis boom there 
m^as an opportunity for estate owners to pay off outstanding mort- 
gages and to effect much-needed improvements on their properties ; 
firom what I have been told I gather that very few of them took such 
elementary precautions. 

It is tragic in the West Indies to see the decaying ruins of so many 
fine buildings, and the numerous other relics of past grandeur. The 
old West Indian planters may have been slave-owners and may have 
derived their wealth from the enforced labour of others, but they 
knew how to govern themselves. They may have lived too well 
and drunk too much rum, but they estabHshed a tradition of hospi- 
tality which still survives, too often, it is true, to the disadvantage of 
dieir descendants. They brought with them to the islands British 
ideals of justice and public service, of sportsmanship and good 
manners, which are still cherished there. It is often forgotten that 
Englishmen were living and working in the West Indies, in spite of 
Spanish attacks and Carib raids, before they had any African slaves.* 
The coloured people of the West Indies have many grievances, but 
they and their sympathisers are wrong in believing that the whites 
have no claim to the land, and are mere interlopers. They were 
white settlers who first cleared the fields and fought against heavy 
odds in order that they might reap what they had sown, and they 
were wliite soldiers who garrisoned the islands (and died in hundreds 
every year from yellow fever and other diseases) to keep these islands 
British. No one in these days would wish to justify the slave trade 
which brought so many Africans across the Atlantic to work on the 
plantations ; no one wishes to excuse the conditions under which so 
many West Indian negroes are living today ; but racial prejudice and 
the lack of a sense of proportion tend to the under-valuing of what 
the white West Indians did in the past. 

It is difficult to say what the future of the West Indies will be. Of 
the total population of about 3, 000, 000, f nearly half live in Jamaica, 
which is some distance from the rest of the group. The remainder 

* The Spaniards had Negro slaves in the West Indies in the i6th century. 

t Including British Guiana, British Hondirras and the Bahamas. 
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are scattered througli a number of islands and the mainland colonics 
of British Guiana and British Honduras. Yet there arc no less than 
eleven* British colonies in the West Indies, although the four colonies 
of the Windward Islands have a single Governor between them. 
Another important factor is the small size of some of the units. 
British Guiana has an area of 89,000 square miles, and British 
Honduras 8,800 square miles, but all the island colonies between 
them are only 12,000 square miles in area, and of this total Jamaica 
and the Bahamas are each about 4,400 square miles. 

The apparently obvious solution is the amalgamation or federation 
of these colonies under a single government, and proposals to this 
end have been put forward repeatedly during the past century. 
None of the proposals has so far proved practicable, and no proposal 
for union that does not come from the people themselves has any 
prospect of success. In a later chapterf I shall refer to the desirability 
of giving the colonial peoples what they want (within reason) 
rather than what we think is good for them, and I shall only say here 
that the schemes drawn up in tlie past by individuals and commissions 
have failed to take sufficiently into account the human factor, and 
the existence of prejudices Based on geography and history .f 

It is quite wrong to think that amalgamation would result in 
economy of administration. The administration would probably 
he better under a single government, and better value would be 
obtained for the money spent, but there would be no actual saving 
of expenditure. Many of the schemes put forward in the past aimed 
at reducing the cost of administration, which is admittedly high for 
the small population concerned but there is a minimum establish- 
ment necessary for any unit of government, irrespective of popula- 
tion. The salaries of officials in the West Indies today are low as 
compared with salaries in other parts of the world, and if anydiing 
the cost of administration should be increased in the interests of 
effidaicy ; cheap officials are expensive luxuries. 

* Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and the four Windward Islands, Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
and St. Vincent, 

t See page 310. 

I The recent (1947) Conference in Jamaica, presided over by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Creech Jones, may have a good result. 
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But if economy is neither possible nor desirable as a result of 
amalgamation there are other factors to be considered, and elficiency 
is the first of them. None of the smaller colonies can afford to pay 
the salaries of first-class men and men of the first class are needed 
just as much in the smaller colonies as they are in larger ones. It was 
.for tins reason that I suggested to the West India Royal Commission 
of 1938-39, when it visited British Honduras, that a number of 
highly-qualified professional men should be provided for the West 
Indies as a whole, whose services would be at the disposal of the 
different governments as advisers. I suggested, for example, that 
there should be a medical adviser who would visit the colonies in 
turn to advise on all medical and health matters ; his advice, if 
accepted by the government of the colony, to be carried out by the 
local medical authorities. In their recommendations* the Com- 
missioners went further tlian I had suggested, and indeed further 
than I think necessary, by advocating the appointment of a Comp- 
troller, midcr whose directions a team of experts should work. This 
centralised authority, independent of the colonial governors, makes 
the proper employment of these experts very difficult, inasmuch as 
they advise the Comptroller rather than the Governors, and come up 
against the Governors’ local professional advisers.f But it is a step in 
the right direction as the individual West Indian colonies cannot 
afford the services of the experts they so badly need. 

Judging from the prejudices which existed in the small Leeward 
Islands group as between the people of one island and those of 
another, it is not going to be easy to get the West Indians to come 
together in any form of amalgamation or federation. In St. Kitts, 
for example, it was strongly felt that Antigua, as the headquarters of 
the federal government, was getting all the benefits of federation 
and that St. Kitts paid too large a share of the federal expenditure ; 
similar feelings would be aroused towards any island chosen as the 
headquarters of the West Indian group. Then again, the difficulties 
of communication are serious. Jamaica is about 1,000 miles from 

* West ladia Royal Commission, 1938-39, Recommendations, Cmd. 6174 (1940). 
The full Report of the Commission was published in 1945 as Cmd. 6607, the Govern- 
ment having decided not to publish it during the war. I think now, as I thought at 
the time, that it was a mistake to postpone publication. 

t The same difficulty arose in West Africa, see page 190. 
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Trinidad and iicariy as far from the rest of the eastern chain of islands. 
Even when air travel reduces the time involved in moving from one 
island to another only a limited proportion of the population will be 
able to take advantage of it, and the insular mentahty of the majority 
will remain unchanged. 

In spite, however, of the difficulties which I foresee, some form of 
union remains the only practical hope for the future of the British 
West Indies, and steps towards the desired end should be taken, as 
soon as possible. In my view the first step should be the establish- 
ment of a combined West Indian Civil Service and the gradual 
building up of unified West Indian services and institutions, hi the 
meantime attention should be given to the improvement of commu- 
nications, by sea as well as by air, and the transport services should be 
cheap enough to allow the ordinary people to travel and to visit 
other islands than their own ; such services could not be made to pay 
without subsidies. 

An outstanding fact regarding the West Indies which is not 
sufficiently appreciated is the extreme poverty in which the majority 
of the population is living. To some extent this is the people’s own 
fault, as many of them are incurably lazy and will not work more 
than is absolutely necessary. In the House of Commons, on the 
28th July, 1937, a member asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he was aware “of the habit of labourers in Trinidad 
to work only for such number of days per week as to bring them 
sufficient funds for their requirements” ; the Secretary of State replied 
in the affirmative, and there is no doubt that in many of the West 
Indian islands the only result of an increase of wages is to reduce the 
number of days on which the labourer will work. It is seldom that 
a man of the labouring class will work for more than is barely 
sufficient to keep himself and his family alive ; he seldom appears to 
consider the possibility of an improvement in his Hving conditions 
or the advantages of putting by some reserve for the inevitable rainy 
day. ’ To what extent this apparent laziness is due to poor health 
cannot be assessed, but it is significant that hook-worm, known as 
“the lazy man’s disease,” is prevalent throughout the West indies. 
Eerhaps this lack of energy and ambition is also due, in some part, to 
the effects of slavery and the thriftlessness of a still surviviiig; slave 
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Eieiitality. There are the added, problems of over-popiiktion, and 
what the Royal Commission called “the social, moral and economic 
evils of promiscuity.”* 

To this promiscuity is due the starthng fact that in Jamaica, for 
example, more than 70 per cent, of the annual births are illegitimate. 
Even allowing for what is locally known as “fiithful concubinage,” 
a delightful term for those more or less permanent unions from 
which only the marriage ceremony seems to be lacking, there must 
be a lamentable number of irregular and even casual relationships to 
give such a figure. The father in such cases seldom gives any support 
to the mother and her children, and, apart from odier serious results, 
tills leads to considerable hardship and poverty, and, indirectly, to 
further promiscuity. The existence of “faithful concubinage” is 
acceptable both to the men and the women. The reluctance of the 
men to marry is largely due to inability to incur the high expenses 
which custom imposes on the bridegroom ; the cost of the wedding 
garments, and of the refreshments which would be expected by 
friends and acquaintances, must be formidable to a man earning only 
a small wage. The women have a different reason. They feel more 
independent widiout the marriage tie, and better able to leave the 
men if they are treated badly. I was told by one woman who had 
lived faithfully with a man for many years, and borne him five 
children, that she did not want him to marry her, as he was good to 
her then but might ill-treat her if she became bis wife. It is not 
unusual for such people to marry in their old age after having lived 
t ogether for m any years. 

* West India Royal Commission, 1938-39, Recommendations, Cmd, 6174 (1940), 
p. 17. 
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CHAPTER H 


NIGERIA 

BSf the summer of 1912, while I was stiU serving in Dominica, I was 
offered the appointment of Supervisor of Customs, Southern Nigeria, 
wMch I accepted against the advice of most of my friends, who, with 
their limited knowledge of West Africa, thought that I was going to 
almost certain death. The reputation of West Africa as the White 
Man’s Grave still lingers on. It is certainly not a health resort,* and 
the vital statistics for Europeans must be studied with the realisation 
that all have had to pass a stiff medical examination before receiving 
an appointment in West Africa. The Europeans in the country are 
therefore aU. picked men, from the physical point of view, and arc 
nearly all of them in the prime of life. In spite of tliis the casualties 
are heavy, not only from the fevers and other insect-home diseases so 
common in the tropics, but also from the nervous diseases which arc 
accentuated by the moist heat and other inconveniences of tropical 
life and by the inevitable separation from family and friends. 

Wlien I first went to West Africa there were practically no 
European clhldren in the British colonies ; today there are a great 
many, but even so there comes a time when European children must 
be sent to a temperate cHmate, for their health, or in any case for 
education. Too often the European woman has to decide whether 
to he separated from her husband or from her children ; in either 
case the separation is unnatural and the cause of much suffering and 
unhappiness and it adds to the financial difficulties of men who are 
never overpaid. The bachelors and the married couples without 
children are fairly well off in West Africa : those with children, who 
generally liave to keep homes in the United Kingdom and are thus 
Hable to British income tax, can seldom make ends meet. Easier 
and quicker communication by air may reduce the disadvantages of 
separation, and better housing and other amenities may improve 

* Although I know of a case where a man was invalided from Palestine and sent 
to the Gold Coast after medical advice that he should be transferred to a healthy 
climate. 
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health, hut I doubt whether West Africa will ever be a country 
where Europeans can live in health and comfort. 

But even aUowing for all this West Africa is not the terrible place 
which popular opinion believes it to be. Quite a number of 
Europeans live there and manage to survive. I have myself Hved in 
West Africa, off and on, for over thirty-four years. When I first 
went to Nigeria all Europeans wore helmets, and thick, padded 
spine-pads over their bush-shirts, as a matter of course, as a protection 
against the sun. During the last war British sailors, soldiers and 
airmen fresh from. Home, and members of the American Army, 
walked about at the hottest time of the day without helmets and 
sometimes even without shirts.'*’ Early in my service in Nigeria I 
received a severe “teUmg-off” from the Colonial Secretary for 
walking a few yards in the sun without a helmet ; it was pointed out 
to me, with more force than politeness, that the matter of my death 
was of no consequence in itself but that government would be put 
to some inconvenience in having to replace me. Such an effect had 
this telling-off on my youthful mind that to this day I would never 
think of going outdoors in West Africa without a helmet while the 
sun was still high. As a matter of fact, I beHeve that “sunstroke” is 
more often than not the result of glare, and that the wearing of dark 
glasses during the day is the best precaution. 

Nor is West Africa the savage and dangerous country that some 
travellers and some books would make us believe. There are wild 
animals and dangerous snakes, but they do not walk or creep about 
the streets of the towns. Human sacrificef and cannibaHsml may 
still exist, but they are not everyday occurrences. The naked savage 
still lives in the more remote parts of the colonies, but the African is 
generally clothed and he is not, as a rule, a savage. I am quite sure 
that any European, man or woman, could walk alone and unarmed§ 
firom end to end of any British West African colony in perfect safety. 
Only from bi ting insects would such a traveller suffer. 

* Salt pills wete issued to counteract the loss of salt from the body in petspiration, 
•wHch resulted in heat-stroke, 

t See page 179. 

j See page 53. 

§ Since this 'was -written some serious riots have occurred in the Gold Coast in 'which 
Europeans 'were injured. In spite of this I am convinced that in normal times my 
statement -would hold good. The African, unless he has been tampered 'with by 
agitators for their own ends, is a decent, courteous and law-abiding person. 
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After a short leave in England I sailed for West Africa in the 
German steamer Professor Woermann ; the only other British official 
on board was Mr. R, S. Rattray, an Administrative Officer in the 
Gold Coast who became Government Anthropologist, and later 
Hew the fust aeroplane from England to the Gold Coast. He made 
a reputation later as a glider pilot, and was killed in a glider accident. 

‘ There was a German consular official, bound I think for Liberia, who 
distinguished himself by taking an overdose of quinine during the 
voyage ; he was advised to take five grains of quinine a day and took 
five five-grains tablets by mistake, with disastrous results. At 
Sekondi I landed to see my brother, R. E. Bums, then in the 
Treasury Department of the Gold Coast. 

I was the only passenger for Lagos, and late one afternoon, a 
fortnight after leaving England, I landed for the first time on Lagos 
wharf, an experience which was interesting enough to the newcomer. 
In those days large steamers could not cross the Lagos bar, so 
passengers had to be transferred to small tenders which could do so. 
Passengers were lowered over the side of the steamer by a derrick, 
seated precariously in a “mammy-chair,” a wooden box with two 
seats facing one another and with iron rods from each comer of the 
box joining overhead to take the hook at the end of the wire rope 
from the derrick. With many jerks, and in great anxiety, accentu- 
ated by the excited cries of the Krumeii working the derrick and the 
mm in the boat below, the passengers descended in the mammy- 
chair into a surf boat, manned by a dozen or more half-naked 
paddlers. Seated in a cane chair or on the thwarts of the surf boat 
they were paddled across to the waiting tender where the process 
was reversed, and the passengers were hoisted on board in another 
mammy-chair.* 

When I reached the wharf it was nearly dark, and there was no one 
to meet me. (How different today when the newcomer is compara- 
tively well looked after by the members of his department.) Seeing 
a white man walking across the wharf, and not realising that he was 
suffering firom alcoholic remorse, I went up to him and asked Ms 

* Except at Takoradi, where the steamers go alongside a wharf, the mammy-chair 
is still used at all ports in the Gold Coast, the difference being that the passengers 
are not taken to a tender but are paddled all the way to the shore, through a surf 
that can be sometimes very dangerous. 
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advice as to wliere I should go and how I should get there. His reply 
was to ask me where I had come from, and when I said I had just 
arrived from England he asked me why the hell I did not go back 
tliere, and walked away. Fortunately, someone else came to my 
rescue soon afterwards, and I was conveyed in a rickshaw to that 
delightful residence, the so-called “Chest-of-Drawers,” where I lived 
off and on for some three years. The “Chest-of-Drawers” com- 
prised six sets of quarters, each of which consisted of a bedroom, a 
small verandah which was the only sitting room available, and the 
most primitive sanitary arrangements. There was no batliroom, 
and a camp bath in the bedroom was al that was possible ; water for 
the bath had to be fetched by one’s boy* from a well on the race- 
course opposite the quarters, and was generally muddy and un- 
pleasant. There was a common dining room and a single kitchen, 
but as the inmates disliked messing together we generally had our 
meals on our individual verandahs, which could only be reached 
through the bedroorm ; needless to say, the six cooks in the single 
kitchen invariably fought one another — ^very noisily. Tliree of my 
feUow-suherers owned gramophones (the wireless was fortunately 
not yet a menace) and one owned a parrot ; we all employed boys 
who, even if they were quiet when their own masters were at home, 
were certainly very noisy in their absence. I have thought it 
desirable to refer at some length to the ‘"Chest-of-Drawers,” because 
my enforced residence there is responsible for the strong views I hold 
against the compulsory “'doubling-up” of officials (and others) in 
quarters in West Afirica. I shall refer elsewhere to the question of 
quarters.f 

I mentioned just above the noisiness of boys. It is amazing how 
loudly the African or West Indian Negro can talk in ordinary fiiendly 
conversation. When he is angry it is not unnatural that he should 
make a lot of noise about it, but it is difficult to understand why he 
ffiould talk at the top of his voice, so as to be heard a hundred yards 
away, when he is sitting or walking beside a friend who would hear 
him if he whispered. And when half a dozen boys are engaged in 
fi iendiy conve rsation the noise is deafening — and sometimes mad- 

* Servants in West Africa are always spoken of as “Boys” ; most of them do, in 
fact, start work very young. 

f See page 6o. 
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gening. I do not believe that the African realises when he is talking 
loudiv, or that he notices the loud talk of others. More than once, 
when I have been disturbed at niy work by a long draw’^n-out 
conversation, conducted fortissimo just beneath my office windows, 
I have told my orderly or messenger to go and “stop that noise’* ; 
to which he has invariably repHed, “What noise, sir ?” 

My first view of Nigeria was not impressive. For miles and miles, 
as one approaches the country by sea, all that is visible is a narrow strip 
of sand on wliich the heavy Atlantic surf is breaking with much 
sound and fiiry ; behind this strip of sand there appears to be an 
unbroken wall of mangrove forest. The mangrove is one of the 
most remarkable trees that exist. In some places it is quite small, 
hut in others, and especially in the Niger delta, it is a tall tree, with 
enormous arched roots ; the seeds germinate on the branches and 
from them descend shoots which take root in the mud below and 
form new trees. The mangrove flourishes only in salt or brackish 
water. 

Although the mangrove forest along the shores of Nigeria appears 
unbroken from a distance, it is, as a matter of fact, pierced by a 
number of different rivers making their way to the sea, including 
the numerous mouths of the river Niger ; all of these rivers are 
connected, near their mouths and just behind or through the man- 
grove forest, by numerous creeks and lagoons, and it is possible to 
travel by launch or canoe, from west to east of Nigeria, witMn a 
few miles of the coast, without ever going to sea. 

Behind this belt of mangrove, creeks and lagoons, hes the dense 
evergreen forest of Nigeria, from 50 to 100 miles wide. Here grow 
magnificent mahoganies, and the oil-palm trees which produce the 
palm oil and palm kernels of commerce, while in the clearings in this 
forest are the farms of a great population. Still further inland is a 
belt of more open country, balf forest and half grassland, and behind 
that again a yet more open country, the soil becoming more loose and 
sandy as the outskirts of the Sahara desert are approached. In this 
area is the Bauchi plateau, of an average elevation of 2,000 feet, but 
with heights rising to over 6,000 feet above sea level. 

The country is well watered by innumerable rivers, but the most 
important are the Niger and its chief tributary, the Benue. The 
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Niger, which rises to the north-cast of Sierra Leone, is 2,600 miles 
long, and one of the great rivers of the world. Although its 
existence had been known of in Europe from a very early date, it 
was not until 1796 that Mungo Park proved that it flowed from west 
to cast, and it was not until 1830 that the Lander brothers discovered 
that it flowed into the Gulf of Guinea, through a delta which for 
three centuries had been visited by European seamen, all of whom' 
thought that the channels of the delta were the mouths of separate 
rivers. 

Few people in England reaHse the size and population of Nigeria. 
It has an area of 372,000 square miles, which makes it larger than 
Great Britain and France together. It has a population of well over 
twenty millions, more than the total population of Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand put together. This population is divided into a 
number of tribes, of which the most important are the Fulani, 
Kanuri, and the Hausa-speaking tribes of the north ; and the Yoruha 
and Ibo tribes of the south. 

The Fulanis are probably the most interesting people in Nigeria. 
Their origin is obscure, and they have at different times been held 
to be of Indian, Jewish, Malayan or Phoenician stock ; they are said 
in their youth to bear a resemblance to the Egyptian portraits of the 
Hyksos shepherd kings. They are probably of Berber origin and 
are thought to have moved, over many centuries, westwards across 
the north of Africa to the Atlantic shores, and then eastwards into 
Nigeria. Originally a pastoral people, some of the Fulani today 
still own and look after vast herds of cattle, moving with their animals 
firoiii place to place in search of water and pasturage. These people, 
the “Cow-Fulani” or “Borroroje,” have kept their blood pure and 
still retain the fine features, straight hair, and red complexion of their 
race. Those Fulani, however, who have drifted to the towns, and 
are known as the Fulanen Gidda (gidda=compound), have mixed 
their blood with Negroid and Negro peoples and are almost 
entiitly black, although their features still show their Berber origin. 

Of higher intelHgence than their Flausa-speaking neighbours, with 
whom they at first lived amicably, the Fulani of die towns soon won 
to positions of importance. In 1802 one of their sheikhs, Othman 
dan Podio, shocked by the lax conduct of the Hausa rulers, who were 
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nominally Muslims, preached a holy war which was quickly success- 
fill. The principal followers of Othman became the Emirs of 
various states, all owing allegiance to the Sultan of Sokoto, the 
headquarters of Othman*s son, whom he appointed to succeed him. 
The present Sultan of Sokoto,* a descendant of Othman, bears the 
title of his great ancestor — Sarkin Musuhni (Commander of the 
Faithfiil) — and is one of the leading figures of the Muslim world. 
The principal Emirs are those of Kano, Katsena, and Zaria. 

The Hausa-spealdng tribes whom the Fulanis conquered in their 
holy war, and whom they still govern, f are of Negroid origin. For 
many years the Hausas were supposed to be a distinct race, and the 
people of all the tribes which spoke the language were called Hausas ; 
it is now realised that there is no Hausa race, but that the Hausa 
language is spoken by a number of different peoples as their mother 
tongue and is used as a lingua franca by many more. 

The Kanuri, who inhabit the north-eastern comer of Nigeria, near 
Lake Chad, were not conquered by the Fulani ; their ruler is the 
Shehu (Sheikh) of Bomu. In addition to the Fulani, Hausas and 
Kanuri, the Northern Provinces of Nigeria contain many other 
peoples, some MusHms or under MusHm influence, but others pagans,! 
wearing a minimum of clothing, and addicted in some cases to such 
unpleasant practices as cannibaHsm. It is these pagans who provide 
most of the labour for the tin mines on the Bauchi plateau, and it is 
an amusing sight to see almost naked men entering the suburban 
train in the morning to go to work, and placing their spears on the 
luggage rack as the London business man wiU place his umbrella. 

In the south-west of Nigeria are the Yorubas, an advanced and 
enterprising people, with a flair for trade. § They live mostly in 
large towns, the largest of which, Ibadan, is said to contain at least 
380,000 inhabitants. There are several Yoruba states, of which the 

* To -wliom I had the pleasure of presenting the insignia of the C.M.G. in 1942. 

t When Northern Nigeria -was conquered. Lord Lugard took advantage of the 
Administrative ability of the Fulani chiefs, and used them to govern the .country 
under the supervision of British Residents. This was the beginning (in Nigeria) of 
what has become known as “Indirect Rule,” that is, the governing of the people 
through “Native Administrations.” The system has now been adopted (and 
adapted) in several other colonies. 

I Or animists ; most of the peoples spoken of as pagans are really animists. 

§ Numbers of them are trading in the Gold Coast and other neighbouring 
countries, 
c 
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most important are Oyo, Ife, and. Abcokiita. The titles of the cliiefs 
vary in nearly every state ; there is the Alafin of Oyo, the Oni of Ife, 
the Alake of Abeoknta, and the Owa of Owo. Lagos, the chief 
town of Nigeria, has a mixed population of about 126,000, but a 
large proportion are Yombas. The Ibos, who live cast of the Niger, 
number some three millions, and there are several other tribes, of 
which the most important are the Ibibios. The Binis, who inhabit 
the Benin country, were at one time very powerful and notorious 
for human sacrifice ; their town was sometimes spoken of as ‘*thc 
City of Blood.” 

The Fulani, Kanuri, and the Hausa-speaking tribes are practically 
all Mushms ; about half of the population of Lagos, and a small 
proportion of the rest of the people in other parts of the country, are 
also followers of the Prophet. The remainder are mainly pagans or 
animists, while Christianity has many adherents, especially in the 
coastal towns. 

Each of the tribes I have mentioned above speaks a separate 
language, arid there are numerous others ; in one province alone over 
sixty distinct languages have been identified. 

When the British first visited Nigeria in 1553* the most powerful 
kingdom near the coast was that of Benin, and a trade in pepper and 
ivory soon grew up with tliis kingdom and with the minor states 
along the banks of the rivers. Then came the slave trade, f wliicb 
flourished for three hundred years and brought untold suffering on 
the country, by stimulating wars for the sake of capturing prisoners 
to be sold as slaves. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
British Government attempted, single-handed, to stop the slave 
trade by means of a naval sqfladron stationed on the West African 
coast, the crews of which were decimated by yellow fever and otiier 
diseases. The better to control the slave trade and to regulate the 
legitimate traffic which, it was hoped, would replace it, British 
consuls were appointed to various places on ffie Nigerian rivers, and 
g radually beca me responsible for their government. Ugos, for long 

* Portuguese navigators had reached the Nigerian coast mote than half a century 
earlier, 

t Slavery had existed in Africa from time immemorial, and Europeans were in no 
way responsible for this. But the overseas slave trade considerably increased the 
demand for slaves. 
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a centre of the slave traffic, was captured by a naval expedition and 
later annexed as a colony (in i86i). The Royal Niger Company, 
in 1886, was granted a Charter under which it governed the country 
along the banks of the Niger and Benue rivers, and attempted to 
extend ite rule over the slave-raiding Fulani emirates of the north ; 
the Charter was revoked in 1900 and the Protectorate of Northern 
' Nigeria was established, the emirates being subdued shortly after- 
wards and the slave trade finally destroyed, in 1906 the Colony of 
Lagos was amalgamated with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria,* 
and in 1914 there was a further amalgamation with Northern 
Nigeria. 

After a few months in Lagos I was sent to Koko Town, a small 
station on the Benin river, which was an important trading post. 
It consisted of a single street along the right bank of the river, witli 
a bungalow for the Supervisor of Customs, a mud-walled rest-house, 
customs offices, a few trading “factories” and the houses of the 
merchants, and practically nothing else. A few Africans lived in the 
station, but the nearest village of any size was “America,” some 
miles down river, to which I will refer later ; about twenty-five 
miles up-river was Sapele, the headquarters of a District Com- 
missioner.f 

My welcome to Koko Town, as to Lagos, was not effusive. The 
Supervisor of Customs whom I had been sent to relieve was decidedly 
odd (I heard later that this was the reason why he was being removed 
from Koko Town) and very suspicious. There was no telegraph to 
Koko Town in those days, and I was die hearer of the letter informing 
him that he was to hand over the station to me. He met the launch 
on which I arrived (the arrival of the weekly mail laimch was a great 
occasion at this lonely station) and I introduced myself, but I was 
unable to give liim any proof that satisfied him that I was in fact die 
person mentioned in the official letter I had brought, and in these 
circumstances he refused to acknowledge me or to take me to his 
house ; he agreed, however, that I was at liberty to occupy the rest- 

* Fotmetly the Niger Coast Protectorate, and before that the Oil Rivers Pro- 
tectorate ; these protectorates grew up as the result of the vague and ill-defined 
control of British consuls during the period when the slave trade was being 
suppressed. 

t Afterwards styled (in Nigeria) District Officer. 
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house, which I procecdicd to do, leaving it until morning to decide 
what my next move should he. About nine o’clock tliat night he 
came to the rest-house and, informing me that he could not allow 
even a dog to be out-of-doors on such a night (it was pouring with 
rain as it usually did in Koko Town), pressed me to come to liis 
house to sleep ; as he was in a highly excitable condition, and as the 

roof of the rest-house was leaking badly, I thought it better to accept 

his gracefully-worded invitation, and went to his house, having my 
camp-bed put up on the verandah of the bungalow. During the 
night he came several times to speak to me, and finally arrived with 
two photographs in his hands asking me whether I would Hke to see 
his wife’s photograph. I was half asleep, the candle he held gave 
little illumination, and the two photographs seemed to be of two 
different women. Anxious to be polite I asked, “Which one 
he drew himself up, said, “Sir, do you suggest that I have two 
wives ?” and stamped away, leaving me at last in peace. Next 
morning he informed me that he had decided to recognise me as 
the person I said I was, handed over the office without further trouble, 
and departed in the mail launch, to my great relief. 

A month or so later the medical authorities advised that he should 
be permanently invalided from Nigeria, but when he got to England 
he obtained a certificate from an alienist that he was sane and fit to 
return. About a year after that I lived next door to him in Lagos, 
and, hearing screams in his room, went in to investigate. I found 
that he was hitting a very smaE Aincan boy, who, he said, had tried 
to murder him, and in pointing out how absurd the charge was I 
used the words “Don’t be a lunatic,” His reply came at once, “I am 
not a lunatic ; I have a certificate that I am sane and that is more than 
you have.” I could not think of the correct answer to this, but ia 
the meantime the smaE boy had escaped. A Httle later the poor 
feEow was invalided, this time permanently. 

To return to Koko Town, My Customs duties were very light, 
esped&Ey as I had an exceEent African clerk who was weE up in 
Customs routine. Once a fortnight I went up to Sapele for the 
week-end, either by the mad launch or in a gig rowed by four men. 
At Sapde I pkyed tennis with the Assistant District Commissioner 
from Kwale, who also came in to the District headquarters every 






whole population met outside the District Commissioner’s house at •; 

a “Scotch Club” ; each man’s boy brought liis master’s deck-chair, ■ 

glass, bottle of whisky and sodawater, and each man drank as much i 

as he liked. We sat facing the river, and it was cool and pleasant ; 

after the sun had set. There I heard many tales of past times in I 

West Africa, some true and some meant for the “new boy,” who ] 

believed, for a time, those that were reasonably credible. ■ 

I was lucky in being given certain administrative work to do by : 

the District Commissioner, who was glad enough to save himself j 

the trouble of travelling to Koko Town more than was absolutely i; 

necessary. In this connection I had to visit Chief Nana* in his | 

village of America, which was well laid out with wide streets, all f 

kept scrupulously clean. Nana was one of the most interesting j 

Africans I ever met, a man of strong character and good manners. ;> 

He was so pressing in liis hospitality that I could not avoid drinking J 

the warm, sweet champagne which he produced when I visited him. \ 

Nana had been a great slave dealer in his day. Recognised by die \ 

British Consul in 1885 as the “Governor” of the Benin river, he had ! 

taken advantage of his position to terrorise the district, sending his 
armed canoes to raid the neighbouring villages and carrying off the | 

people as slaves, while he fortified his town of Brohemie with over ^ | 

100 camion. At last, in 1894, a force of four British men-offwar, I 

with troops of the Niger Coast Protectorate, captured his head- | 

quarters, which were protected not only by guns but by the swampy | 

ground and winding creeks by which alone Brohemie could be I 

approached. Nana escaped for a time but was captured later and, | 

alter trial, was deported to the Gold Coast ; he was allowed to return, | 

as a private individual, in 1906, and built the village of America. t 

A lthough he was not recognised as a Chief by government, the • I 

* This was his name ; in the Gold Coast Nana is not a name, but a term of respect, I 

used in addressing a QWef. | 
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people of the river never failed to pay him honour ; even the 
recognised Chief, Dore Numa, when liis canoe met that of Nana on 
the river, would draw aside until he passed. Nana bore no ill-will 
towards the British who had defeated and exiled him, although no 
doubt he longed for a return of the good old slaving days. 

In a few months’ time I was recalled to Lagos and there I completed 
my first tour of service in Nigeria. In those days the fixed length 
of tour was twelve months, and a special medical examination was 
necessary before an officer was allowed to stay longer. For personal 
reasons I was anxious to do a month overtime, and diis was con- 
venient from the departmental point of view, but, although I was in 
rude health, I had the greatest difficulty in persuading the medical 
officer to sign the certificate that I was fit to do the additional month. 
In view of the long tours wliich I (and others) did in later years** it 
seems ridiculous that such a fuss should have been made over a tour 
of thirteen months. We were all serving then under the “old” 
leave conditions, which provided for a tour of twelve months 
followed by leave on full pay for the period of the voyages (a fort- 
night each way) and ten days in England in respect of each completed 
month of the tour. This meant, in effect, that five European 
officers were needed to fill three posts, so that each officer could take 
the leave to which he was entitled, and the cost to the colony was 
considerable. 

In 1919 the “new” regulations came into force, and were made 
applicable to aU newly-appointed officers and to such of the old 
hands as opted for the change. The main attraction of the new 
conditions, which inclined the older officer to accept them, was the 
payment by government of the passages of the officer’s wife. The 
“new” conditions provided for a tour of from twelve to eighteen 
months, at the Governor’s discretion, hut the usual length of tour 
was eighteen months ; the leave on full pay, in addition to the period 
of the voyages, was reduced to seven days in respect of each month 
of service. 

There are many people who think an eighteen months’ tour too 
long for the health and efficiency of European officers in West 


* Some very long tours were done during the last war, but as long ago as 1 5)49-19$ i 
I did a tour of wcu over two years in Lagos. 
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Africa* and there is little doubt that the energy and intellectual 
efficiency of Europeans decline rapidly in the last few months of 
their tours. So much, however, depends on the individual and the 
type of work he is doing that it is impossible to state with any 
confidence what the average length of tour should be. 

The coming of air travel has reduced the time that has to be spent 
on the voyages, but I am not at all sure that this is an advantage to 
die health of the officers, which is, after all, the main reason for the 
granting of leave. The enforced fortnight of rest on a steamer 
homeward bound, and the gradual approach to the colder cHmate 
daring that period, must be better for the health than the hectic dash 
home by air, the sudden change of temperature (especially in the 
winter months), and the immediate plunge into the strenuous life 
wliich a holiday so often means. 

One of the chief attractions of the West African Service to the 
individual officer is the opportunity for frequent visits home on leave; 
to the Service itself the repeated breaks in continuity are a great 
handicap. During my first period of service in Nigeria, from 1912 
to 1923 , 1 went on leave to England six times. In over forty years 
of colonial service I have made twenty-five sea voyages to and ftom 
West Africa, and sixteen to and firom the West Indies, either on 
transfer or going on or returning from leave. At an average 
of a fortnight for each voyage I have spent some twenty months 
of my official Hfe at sea, apart from certain trips that I have made 
by air. 

During my first leave in England from West Africa I got married, 
and soon afterwards I heard of my transfer from the Customs 
Department to the Administrative Service as a Junior Assistant 
Secretary in the Central Secretariat. I returned to Lagos in July, 
1914, and assumed duty in the Secretariat under Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Donald) Cameron, who was Central Secretary. The administrative 
arrangements made by the Governor-General,'^ Sir Frederick (after- 
wards Lord) Lugard, when Northern and Southern Nigeria were 
amalgamated on the ist January, 1914, provided for no less than four 
separate Secretariats. The Lieutenant-Governors of the Northern 

* This title was petsonal to Sir Frederick Lugard ; bis successors had the title of 
Governor. 
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and Southern Provinces of Nigeria (wMcli corresponded roughly to 
the former Protectorates of Northern and Southern Nigeria) each 
had his own Secretariat, as had the Administrator of the Colony of 
Nigeria (rouglily the original Colony of Lagos) ; in addition there 
was a Central Secretariat which dealt with matters of general interest 
and the business of such “central departments” as the Railway. The 
Governor-General dealt with the files of all these offices, and it was 
easy enough for different rulings to be given on different files in 
respect of similar problems. This organisation was changed for the 
better when Sir Hugh Clifford became Governor. 

The outbreak of war in August, 1914, seriously interfered with 
Sir Frederick Lugard's schemes for united Nigeria. In Chapter X 
I refer to the campaign against the neighbouring German colony of 
the Cameroons and my own small share in it, and even when this 
campaign was over Nigeria had to provide troops for service in 
Last Africa. The Civil Service supplied a large number of men for 
duty with the Nigeria Regiment and for war duties in other terri- 
tories, about 100 officials lost their lives in torpedoed ships, and very 
few new appomtments of European officials could be made even to 
replace the normal wastage. I shall have occasion to refer, in 
Chapter IX, to the serious effects in the Gold Coast of the shortage of 
staff in that colony during the second world war ; it is only necessary 
to say here that Nigeria suffered greatly, at a critical stage in its 
history, from shortage of staff. 

When I rejoined the Secretariat after my service in the Cameroons, 
I was placed in charge of the “pubheations” branch of that office, and 
was responsible for the production of the first Blue Book for Nigeria. 
This publication, which may have been of value when it was first 
started for die colonies during the last century, is of little use today. 
Some of die information given in it is of no value to anyone and in 
these days practicaUy all the useful information it contains has already 
been published separately at a much earlier date than the publication 
of the*Blue Book, hi some of the smaller colonies the publication 
of the Blue Book is often years in arrear. Of more value is the 
Annual Report wMch is published fiiirly quicHy after the dose of 
the period to which it refers. I feel very strongly that these annual 
colonial reports, if they are to be read with interest by the general 
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public, should be issued without delay ; this involves, of course, the 
omission of detailed and accurate statistics, but such statistics are of 
Ittle concern to the ordinary reader, and could be made available to 
those who need them in a later publication. 

Frequently, in connection with my work, I had to look for 
statistics and other facts relating to Nigeria, and I soon realised the 
need for some handy volume, which, if it could not itself contain all 
die necessary information about Nigeria, could at least indicate where 
that information was to be found. I suggested to my superiors that 
I should compile a handbook of Nigeria, which should be published 
by the government for official use and sale to the public ; my 
suggestion was not approved and I determined, having obtained the 
necessary permission, to bring out a handbook as a private venture. 
I did not realise, at first, the difficulties of this enterprise. The 
information I bad to collect was scattered through a variety of 
publications, and sometimes did not exist, while very often the 
“facts” I obtained from one source were contradicted by another. 
I worked at night, for many months, on the compilation, while my 
wife typed out the results. Finally, through the co-operation of the 
Government Printer and his staff, who were most sympathetic and 
helpful, the first edition of the Nigeria Handbook was pubHshed in 
1917 ; the receipts just covered the cost of printing. Later editions, 
in 1919, 1921, and 1923, were more remunerative, and in 1924 the 
government bought the Handbook from me and brought it out, as it 
should have done from the first, as a government publication. 

When I returned to Nigeria for my third tour I was accompanied 
by my wife. I bad to obtain special permissi on for her to accompany 
me, and tbrougliout the tour we lived in constant fear that, owing 
to the shortage of quarters for married men, the wife of so junior an 
officer would have to be sent back to England. In those days, apart 
from the nursing sisters and missionaries, there were very few white 
women in Lagos, and fewer still up-country. Many of the older 
officials disliked the idea of wives coming to Nigeria, on die grounds 
that they interfered with their husbands’ work, and prevented them 
firom travelling on duty. It is true that in a few districts it may have 
been unsafe to travel with one’s wife, and equally imsafe to leave her 
m a lonely station while one travelled, but this objection did not 
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apply in the case of the larger towns. Here the prohlem was the 
lack of houses, and if a junior ofScer brought his wife with him to 
the country he had to be given reasonable accommodation, which 
meant that a more senior officer had to be content with inferior 
quarters — for instance, in the “Chest of Drawers.” 

Occasionally, the real objection of the hardened “old coaster” was 
to white women as such. He regarded tliem as intruders into what 
had been essentially a bachelor’s paradise, where a man could dress as 
he pleased, drink as much as he Hked, and be easy in his morals 
without causing scandal. At no time, however, did I see anything 
in any way resembling the life portrayed in “White Cargo,” and if 
these men of a previous generation were not plaster saints at any rate 
they did their work well, and it was they who laid the foundations 
on which their successors are building. Perhaps for the very reason 
that they had not to consider the comfort or the prejudices of white 
women they were always on better terms with the Africans than we 
are. They travelled more and saw more of the people in tlieir 
villages ; they visited and were visited by Africans more freely than 
is the case today. 

From the official point of view, wives are often a nuisance in West 
Africa. Husbands are reluctant to take them travelling in bad 
country or bad weather and equally reluctant to leave them behind ; 
therefore they travel less than they should. A wife’s illness upsets 
die husband and puts liim off his work. A wife sometimes quarrels 
with her husband’s brother officers or their wives, and in a small 
community, where one meets socially in the evening the same people 
one works with during the day, this is disastrous. The ordinary 
difficulties of married life are intensified by the Htde irritations of the 
tropics — ^heat, insects, a touch of malaria, incompetent servants~-or 
by sheer boredom on the part of the wife, who sits at home all day 
with very little to do while her husband is at the office, and wishes 
to “do something” when he comes home in the afternoon with no 
other desire but to rest. 

But I am quite sure that even firom the official point of view it is 
desirable that married officers in the West African service should be 
accompanied by their wives. The officer who has his wife with him 
(unless she is entirely unsuitable as a wife) lives a better and happier 
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Hfe> and cats better food, than be can possibly do as a grass-widower. 
I attribute my own good health, after so many years’ service in West 
Africa, to the fact that my wife was with me nearly every tour. The 
officer who is healthy and comfortable must be of more value to liis 
employers than one who is worried by compulsory separation from 
his wife, whose servants neglect their work as soon as he leaves for 
the office, and whose cook serves up meals which no wife would 
tolerate. 

As regards children I hold the opposite view. It may do no harm 
to very young European children to live in West Africa hut even this 
is by no means certain ; in any case it can do them no good. They 
are always liable to malaria, to prickly heat and tlie bites of insects, 
and to the constant effects of a damp and hot cHmate. For older 
children, who are more difficult to control, these risks are increased. 
For aU cMdren the food problem is serious, as fresh milk is seldom 
available. I am aware that European children have lived in French 
colonies, and at Achimota College in the Gold Coast, for many years, 
and that during the last war marry more have lived in West Africa 
and some have even been bom there, but no one yet knows what 
effect this tropical residence in their infancy will have on these 
children in after life. While I consider that governments should 
leave the decision in this matter to the parents, I feel that governments 
should do nothing to encourage parents to bring their children to 
West Africa. 

The wife who joins her husband in West Africa, and attempts for 
the first time to deal with the servants he has had perhaps for several 
years, finds herself up against many difficulties. The servants, not 
oimaturally, resent the presence of a mistress in the house where they 
have been practically uncontrolled ; they object to her insistence on 
cleanliness and to her interference with their accustomed slack 
routine. My wife was no more fortunate in this respect than others. 
Soon after her arrival my head boy departed without notice, and was 
replaced- A week or two later I received a letter from him, asking 
me to take him hack, *‘as my friends tell me all Missis be the same 
trouble.” 

It is difficult to write with a balanced judgment of African boys. 
Some make excellent servants, honest (at any rate to their own 
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masters), loyal and. Imrd-working. Wlien travelling in “the bush” 
(i.e., away from headquarters stations) they are resourceful and 
untiring ; they like tlieir employers to give parties and work hard to 
make these parties a success. I had one boy for some years who, 
when I was transferred to the Bahamas, worked liis way on a cargo 
steamer across the Atlantic to join me. I sent him back to Nigeria 
in 1928 and he bad actually started for the Bahamas once again when 
he heard that I was returning to Nigeria and waited in the Gold Coast 
until I arrived. Such loyalty covers a multitude of shortcomings. 
But many boys pilfer as a matter of course, they damage or destroy 
their employers’ property through gross carelessness, and are 
incorrigibly lazy. 

Some boys are said to he very stupid, and of course some are, but 
I believe that most cases of apparent stupidity are due to die fact that 
they do not understand what is said to them, or the reasons for the 
things they are told to do. For instance, a cook was once told by 
his employer, who fancied his own culinary knowledge, that he 
should put two bottles of beer in the water in which he was to boil 
a ham. Later, the employer went to see whether his instructions 
had been obeyed, and found two beer bottles floating about in the 
water ; their labels had been washed oJff and were stuck to the ham ! 

English is a foreign language to these boys and they are reluctant 
to admit that they do not understand an order. A boy will therefore 
make a guess at what his employer wants him to do and very often 
(knowing his habits) he guesses correctly. When he does not guess 
correctly the result is sometimes startling. 

When a boy bas been unable to guess what is wanted he will 
sometimes return, after a long interval, to ask for the order to be 
repeated, but nothing will induce him to do so in the first instance. 
I gave an order once to my boy when I was in the Gold Coast and 
he left the room at once, as I thought, to carry it out. What he did 
in fact was to go to my Private Secretary’s olFice to ask Iiim what I 
had said, although the Private Secretary could not possibly have 
heard me or known what I wanted. 

An African’s choice of English words is somewhat disconcerting. 
I have been told by a boy that his brother had “flogged” him, and 
the only injury he could show for this was a small bruise on one 
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ittger ; another complained diat he had been “slapped,” with the 
result that his jaw was broken. A friend came to our house one 
evening to see us and was told by our boy that we were upstairs 
“undressing for dinner,” wliich no doubt reveals the African’s idea 
of ladies’ evening dress. 

In self-defence one often has to speak to Africans in that abominable 
■ language “pidgin” EngHsh, which some of them understand when 
everythiiag else has failed, but I never use it without feeling ashamed 
of myself It is quite unpardonable to use it, as I have heard it used, 
to Africans of any education. It can be extremely funny, and some 
Europeans are very clever at telling stories in “pidgin,” but every 
effort should be made to stamp it out and replace it by standard (not 
basic) EngHsh. The word “Hve” (often pronounced “hb”*) is 
perhaps the most commonly used in “pidgin” English. The fact 
that the hook is on the table is announced as “book live for table.” 
If you enquire whether Mr. So-and-So hves in a certain house, and 
are told “No,” this does not necessarily mean diat it is not his house, 
hut may only indicate that he is not actually in it at tlie moment. 
A man who is dead or dying is said to “live for die.” Again., the use 
of the negative is confusing. If one asks, “Have you got a banana ?” 
and the answer is “No,” a second question, “You have not got a 
banana ?” would draw the reply, “Yes” ; this is logical, but contrary 
to our idiom. One other example : the European will tell his boy 
to “go and find my book,” and when he returns will enquire, “Did 
you find my book ?” to wliich the boy may say “Yes,” but on being 
asked to hand it over will reply, “I jSnd it but I no see it” ; the boy 
takes the word “find” to mean “search for.” 

There was a time when my wife was on a special diet, and was not 
allowed to eat anything for breakfast but a Hghtly boiled egg. I 
came down one morning before she did and was half-way through 
a large omelette when she appeared, to be told by the boy that there 
was no egg for her. When I wrathfiiUy enquired why the eggs 
used for my omelette had not been kept for my wife, as I could Iwve 
eaten something else, I received the shattering reply that the eggs in 
my omelette w ere bad and so could not be boiled. 

* Boys find it difficult also to ptonouncc words ending with the sound of “let,” 
such as cutlet, omelette, sparklet, and singlet, which become “cutleg,” “omeleg,” 
“sparkleg” and “singleg.” 
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The African seldom eats eggs himself, and wonders at the white 
men’s liking for them. His dislike for eggs is probably due to his 
inability to distinguish between good and bad ones, but I have read 
in a book by an African author that liis people “didn’t eat eggs 
except for those the hen did not hatch. * European officers 
travelling in the bush often receive as a present a calabash full of 
gggs^ '\yEicb have been collected over a period of weeks for such a 
purpose. My cook once told me that out of a present of over lOO 
20 were good, 4® were bad, and the rest were not fit to be 
eaten ; the bad ones, no doubt, were used for omelettes I 

» Africa, by Mbonu Ojike, p, 44 . 
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NIGERIA (contimei) 

LAGOS when I first Jaiew it towards the end of 1912 was a very 
• different place from the great city that exists today. The present 
European residential area at Ikoyi did not then exist. Apapa, which 
now has wharfage accommodation for large ships, a railway terminus 
(and had, for a time, an air-field), was then Httle more than a swamp. 
Iddo was still an island, *and the population of Lagos was stiU compara- 
tively small. Most of the European officials hved in houses around 
the race-course, in Force Road (then a very fashionable centre), and 
along the banks of Five Cowrie Creek. The merchants lived over 
their places of business in the town. Nearly all the African inhabi- 
tants lived on Lagos island itself, the Yaba suburb not being yet in 
existence. The Lagos Club, a sanctuary for “men only,” occupied 
a site now covered by the African hospital. It was conveniently 
situated next door to the PubHc Buildings, and it was not unknown 
for men firom the Secretariat and other offices to go tliere at about 
eleven o’clock on some mornings, no doubt in order to discuss in 
that pleasanter atmosphere some of the more knotty official problems. 
One fine morning a friend and I had gone across to the club for the 
afote-mentionea purpose and were spotted by the eagle eye of a high 
official, who hurried round to the Central Secretary to report us. 
Our chief replied that we had probably gone for a glass of beer, and 
that he thought it was very wrong of us (which encourt^ed the 
tale-bearer), as we had not had the courtesy to invite him to come 
also. He knew quite well that we would more than make up for 
any time lost through our absence from the office, but he pointed 
out to us later that we were setting a had example to the clerks, as 
indeed we were. 

The Central Secretariat, whichlaterbecamethe Nigerian Secretariat, 
had the great advantage of being started and controlled for many years 
by Sir Donald Cameron, afterwards Governor in turn of Tanganyika 
a nd Nigeria. - We had to work very hard, and for very long hours, 

* It is no-w cotinected with the mainland by a causeway, which replaced the fotanet 
bridge. 
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and our work was measured by the very high standard set by our 
chief himself. He suffered no fool gladly, and quickly got rid of 
those who failed to reach the standard. With Sir Hugh Clifford as 
Governor (from 1919 to 1925) and Sir Donald Cameron as Chief 
Secretary, the staff of the Nigerian Secretariat received such a training 
as is seldom given to younger officers. No less than six members of 
that office were at one time serving simultaneously as Governors of 
various colonies,"^ while one was an Assistant Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies.f 

At first the Nigerian Secretariat included a Secretary for Native 
Affairs, but later the fact was recognised that the Lieutenant- 
Governors, or the Cliief Commissioners as these officers were later 
called, must be die advisers to die Governor on all “native affairs,” 
without any criticism of their advice by an officer junior to them- 
selves, When I was Governor of the Gold Coast I had the post of 
Secretary for Native Affairs in that colony abolished for die same 
reason. 

The relationship between the Secretariat and the rest of the Service 
in a colony often leaves much to be desired. The Secretariat is the 
Governor’s office, and the head of it, whether he is called Colonial 
Secretary or Cliief Secretary, is the Governor’s principal adviser, and 
usually administers the government when the Governor is on leave. 
The Colonial Secretary has in theory no authority except such as he 
exercises in the Governor’s name and “by direction,” But the 
Colonial Secretary and his subordinates must in practice take a great 
deal of responsibility, and issue instructions in matters of comparative 
detail, without the knowledge of the Governor, who could not 
possibly deal liimself with the mass of correspondence passing through 
the Secretariat. With an experienced and well-trained Secretariat 
staff this presents httle difficulty, as decisions are only taken without 
the Governor’s knowledge in matters on which his views are known, 
or in pursuance of approved policy. On minor matters also, where 
there ‘is substantial agreement between the Secretariat and the 
department or individual concerned, there is no objection to approval 

* Sir Donald Cameron, Sir Shenton Thomas, Sir Selwyn Grier, Sir Douglas 
Jardine, Sit Henry Moore, and Sir Alan Bums. Sir Hubert Stevenson also served 
m the Nigerian Secretariat. 

t Sir George Tomlinson. 
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being given without the Governor s covering sanction. But it is 
clear that no matters of general policy should be decided without 
reference to the Governor, and that the considered views of 
responsible departmental or administrative officers should not be 
over-ruled without the Governor’s approval. Another matter to 
which (as Governor) I attached great importance was that I should 
be kept informed of what was going on, not necessarily by official 
minutes ; the Colonial Secretary sees the Governor frequently, and 
Ins office is generally coimcctcd with that of the Governor by a 
private telephone line. 

In some colonics, and I regret to say in Nigeria after Sir Hugh 
Clifford’s strong hand had been removed, the rclationsliip between 
the Secretariat and the principal administrative and departmental 
officers was sometimes deplorable. This is often due to nothing 
more than personal antipathy, but more frequently it is caused by 
the Colonial Secretary, or members of his staff, adopting an un- 
sympathetic attitude in correspondence or conversation. I was 
trained in the Nigerian Secretariat (and it has been my endeavour to 
pass on this training*) to consider it the duty of a Secretariat officer 
to be the friend and helper of all other officers, to refrain from 
sarcastic or critical marginal comments on letters received in the 
Secretariat (these comments come sooner or later to the ears of those 
concerned), and to reply politely and as sympatlietically as possible 
to all letters, and especially when turning down requests or recom- 
mendations. The Secretariat officer, who has seen previous 
correspondence and precedents, often knows much more than another 
officer regarding a subject under discussion, but this is a reason for 
being helpfial and no excuse for impatience or discourtesy. But the 
Secretariat officer, knowledgeable as he may be in the matter of 
rules and precedents, sometimes has little knowledge of problems 
which arise in “the hush,” and litde sympathy for the officer who has 
to deal with them ; and it is tins lack of sympathy which provokes 
die not infrequent anti-Secretariat complex which one finds in 
stations away from headquarters. 

The question of staffing a Secretariat in a large colony presents 

* See Appendix A for instmetiom I issued for the guidance of the Gold Coast 
Sectetariat. 
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many difficulties- A man wlio lias served all Iiis time in a Secretariat 
is apt to get into a rut, to value the written word in a minute paper 
above the subject with wliich it deals, and to be out of touch with 
realities. (I have heard the same criticism levelled at the staff of the 
Colonial Office.) He is said also to lack sympathy with the men 
“in the bush,” but although most of my service has been in the 
Secretariat I plead not guilty to this charge at least. In the interests 
of the officer himself it is urged that a man should not be kept too 
long in the Secretariat, as, lacking experience of district work, he is 
unfitted for promotion when the time comes. For this reason there 
has grown up a system of (in my view) too frequent changes of 
Secretariat staffs, Administrative Officers being brought into the 
Secretariat for one or two years and then returned to district work.'*’ 
A proportion of these temporary men is inevitable, and indeed 
desirable, in order that their suitability for Secretariat work may be 
ascertained, but I hold very strongly that every Secretariat should 
contain a solid core of experienced Secretariat officers, trained in 
their work for many years, and looking for promotion in their own 
hne. It is not difficult for a junior officer to do a “schedule” of work 
in a Secretariat with little or no training, and with apparent success, 
but his errors come home to roost perhaps a year later, and although 
none of them may be very serious the aggregate is a heavy handicap 
to die efficiency of the office. Above all, I hold that no young officer 
should be attached to the Secretariat in his first tour of servicef; this 
gives him a very false idea of his own importance, while the flesh- 
pots of headquarters spoil liim (and his wife, if he has one) for 
future life in the districts. 


* "Out evidence has shown that it is the generally recognised practice of Colonial 
Governments to staff the Secretariat from the Administrative ofBcers of the local 
Service, without constituting a distinct Secretariat Service. We are satisfied that in 
practice it has been found that the eligibility of an Administrative Officer for 
promotion in another Dependency is considerably enhanced — especially in the case 
of senior appointments— -if he ha& had local Secretariat experience. . . . We recom- 
mend that every encouragement should be given to the fullest interchange in practice 
between the Secretariat and the rest of the Administrative staff, and that to the 
utmost possible extent a speU of Secretariat duty should be given to all officers of 
the Administrative Service who ate judged to have an inclination and capacity for 
that type of work,” Report of a Committee on the system of appointment in the 
Colonial Office and the Colonial Services, Cmd. 3554, p. 38. See also Cmd. 36Z8, 

p. 94. 

f Or to the Colonial Office until he has served in a Colony. 
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Tlic whole Administrative Service is disliked by many officers in 
die departments, and especially by tbosc who suffer from an 
inferiority complex. There is no doubt that sonic Administrative 
Officers put on side, but I think this is the exception rather tlian the 
rule, and on the whole the Administrative and departmental officers 
get on well enough in the districts. The attitude of the depart- 
mental to the Administrative Officer, and of the Administrative 
Officer in a district to his brother in the Secretariat, is not unlike tliat 
traditionally held by a regimental officer towards officers on the 
staff, and with as little reason. 

A great deal is heard of the circumlocution and red tape of 
government departments, and in the colonies these are believed to 
be tlie special characteristics of the Secretariat. I do not believe that 
red tape is peciiHar to government departments, and I have come 
across bad examples of it in large commercial organisations. Nor 
is circumlocution the prerogative of a Secretariat officer. There is, 
of course, the officer whose chief idea is to pass on the file with as 
little delay as possible and whose minute seldom contains anytliing 
more helpful than ^‘passed to you,” which so many people believe 
to be main contents of every file. There is also the officer who tries 
to be helpful by paraphrasing in his minute a letter in the file which 
iiis superior officer could read quite easily without this help. But 
the good Secretariat officer, who indicates clearly all relevant 
precedents and possible repercussions wliich might follow a particular 
decision, and suggests the appropriate reply to a letter, is more 
common than people believe. The trouble in Secretariats, as in all 
offices, is that only general instructions can, as a rule, be given, their 
application being left to common sense. In a circular minute wliich 
I issued in the Gold Coast, when I was Governor there, I wrote : 

“Officers must, of course, be guided by the instructions they 
receive and the rules that have been laid down, but they must use 
their own common sense in die application of these rules and 
instructions to special circumstances, and not allow their initiative 
to be strangled by red tape ; the pjrincipal merit of red tape is that 
it can easily be cut.” 

I have the happiest recollections of the years I spent in the Nigerian 
Secretariat, and of the good fellows, Europeans and Africans, who 
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were my colleagues. I Iiad frequent disagreements, on official 
matters, with one (considerably my senior) who afterwards became 
a distinguished Governor. He thought that he was being firm in 
argument while I was merely pig-headed : my ideas on the subject 
were the exact reverse. But however much we might disagree in 
the office we remained friends at all times, and he never failed to 
telephone my wife and invite us both to dinner after an argument ; 
in fact, my wife could always tell, by the receipt of tliis invitation, 
that there had been a row in the office. 

The messengers in the Secretariat were nearly all old soldiers of 
the Nigeria Regiment, first-class men in their way, but quite 
illiterate and therefore rather a trial. One of them used to wear a 
woollen cap when sitting on the verandah outside the Cliief Secre- 
tary’s office, and he would remove this cap before entering the office. 
One day he forgot, in liis hurry to answer the bell, to remove his 
cap, and was much upset when he discovered that he had committed 
what he considered a gross breach of manners. Ever afterwards he 
had liis cap secured by a piece of red tape to a hook on the wall, in 
such a way that when he got up to answer a summons the cap was 
automatically jerked off liis head. 

Nigeria, when I first knew it, contained some remarkable 
characters. Mary Slessor, a Scottish factory girl, joined the Presby- 
terian Mission in 1876 and worked in Nigeria until her death in 1915. 
She had a great influence among the people and was actually for a 
time the President of a Native Court. Her most spectacular 
successes were in the saving of twins and their mothers. In that part 
of the country in which she worked the birth of twins was regarded 
with horror and alarm, and pubHc opuiion considered it essential that 
both twins should be killed, or at least abandoned in the bush to die, 
and that the mother should be driven from her home. Mary Slessor 
saved numbers of twins from death and adopted them herself. She 
was a good and simple lady whom it was a privilege to know, and 
loved by Europeans and Africans ahke. 

A diffierent type was the District Commissioner who was uni- 
versally known as “‘Rustybuckle.” He was efficient enough at 
running a bush district, although his eccentricities would not be 
condoned in these less tolerant days. Many amusing stories are told 
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He once made a bet of ^5 with his o'vtm cousin, who should have 
known him well enough to have been more careful, that he could 
stand punishment better than the other. To settle the bet they were 
each in turn to lie on the deck of the steamer in wliich they were 
travelling, and be flogged by the other with a rope. Rustybuckle 
so arranged things that his cousin took the first flogging and when it 
was ins turn, pressed a note into his cousin’s hand, murmuring, 
you win. 

Yet another character was an Englishman who lived for many 
years in Lagos, and “went native” to such an extent that he com- 
mitted suicide in the end in the local style, by cutting himself across 
tke stomach, an unpleasant way out of life wHch would never occur 
to the ordinary Englishman contemplating self-murder. 

In 1918 I had the great privilege of being appointed to Sir 
Frederick Lugard’s personal staff as Aide-de-Camp, and for some of 
the time as Private Secretary. He was a delightful chief to work for, 
and, on the rare occasions when he could be persuaded to speak of 
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them, his early adventures in Africa were thrilling to listen to. He 
was a tremendous worker and grudged every moment spent away 
from his desk ; night after night he went to liis office immediately 
after dinner and worked there until one or two o’clock in the 
morning. He was a great man and a great governor, but he was 
unable to leave details to liis subordinates and wasted much of Ixis 
time on trifling work which others could have done for Iiim. As a 
result his desk was always overcrowded with papers, through which J 
he worked steaddy but slowly. Many a time, at the suggestion of 
impatient Secretariat officers, I have moved an urgent file to tlie top 
of the pile of papers on his desk, only to find it replaced later in the 
exact position from which I had moved it. 

Sir Frederick was once advised by the doctor to take more 
exercise, and it was suggested that he should play tennis for an hour 
twice a week. Tliis advice was followed with great precision ; at 
five o’clock in the afternoon he began to play, and at six o’clock, 
even in the middle of a game, he put down his racquet and 
returned to his office. His favourite exercise was walking — ^very fast. 

Every morning, for some time, he had a wing of chicken for his 
breakfast, and the Aide-de-Camp was assured by his boy that that 
was what he wanted. One day, for some reason, no chicken wing 
was available and he had to eat bacon and eggs instead. The Aidc- 
de-Camp apologised for this departure from precedent and was 
surprised to hear from him that he was dehghted with the change, 
tliat he had once said that he would Hke a chicken wing for breakfast 
and had been given it ever since, and that it was because he did not 
wish to give extra trouble that he had accepted die position in 
silence. He was like that. 

As A.D.C. it was my business to run the house-keeping and I am 
afraid that I was not much of a success at it. One day at luncheon 
Sir Frederick asked me why we never had avocado pears. I had not 
the least idea, but ventured the suggestion that they were out of 
season. Unfortunately, the boys had overheard the conversation 
and passed the word to the cook, who produced some avocado pears 
-- next day. When he saw them Lugard asked me whether I had not 
said that they were out of season and I had to admit this, adding 
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hastily that they might just then be coming into season, which 
appeared to satisfy him. 

He was devoted to Lady Liigard, who, being an invalid, was 
unable to join him in Nigeria. Every week they exchanged tele- 
grams, and if her telegram was a day or tw’-o late in arriving, as 
sometimes Jiappened during the war, he was distracted with anxiety. 
He had a warm affection for the men who had served with him in 
Northern Nigeria in the early days, and to them, and indeed to all 
of us who ever worked under him, he was an inspiration. Always 
spoken of affectionately as “the little man,” lie was never little in 
anything but stature. 

Lugard was succeeded as Governor of Nigeria in 1919 by Sir Hugh 
Clifford, liis opposite in many ways. Clifford was a large man, who 
loved the ceremonial and social side of his duties just as much as 
Lugard had hated it. Instead of working from dinner-time to the 
small hours of the morning, Chfford worked from the small hours 
until breakfast-time. He was a good office man, and he reorganised 
the machinery of government so that it worked more efficiently. 
He worked hard and played hard, and his tremendous energy 
allowed him to do both. Lady CHfford saw to the refurnishing of 
Government House, which was something like a barn when she 
arrived, and the style of entertaining at Government House was much 
improved. The African public liked the more showy official 
ceremonies, and we all appreciated the personality and powers of 
oratory of the new Governor. 

With my previous knowledge of Government House and of the 
arrangements to he made when the Governor went on tour, I was 
often asked to help, and from time to time I acted as Chfford’s 
Private Secretary. As he and I were Catholics, and his official 
A.D.C. was not, I was ashed to accompany him to church every 
Sunday moming ; he, and therefore I, always went in uniform. The 
reason for the wearing of uniform on these occasions was typical of 
Sir Hugh Clifford. It is usual in the colonies, when the King’s 
Representative arrives at a CathoHc Church, for him to be met by a 
priest and acolytes at the door of the church and escorted to his seat ; 
the priests in Lagos had no experience of this and, without the 
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sHglitest intention of being discourteous, omitted to receive tbe 
Governor in the proper way when he went to church on the first 
Sunday after his arrival. A “strong” letter from Sir Hugh Clifford 
to the Bishop led to a somewhat acrimonious correspondence, in 
which the Governor, who was knowledgeable in such matters, 
reminded the Bishop of the rubrics on the subject, which he had 
forgotten, if he ever knew them. Realising that the rubrics 
supported the Governor’s view, but reluctant to give way entirely, 
the Bishop agreed that he should be received with full ceremony if 
he came officially, i.e., in uniform, and got away with it I When 
I became a Governor I never went to church in uniform except on 
very special occasions, but there was never any difficulty over my 
reception. ^ 

When Sir Donald Cameron, as Chief Secretary, administered the 
government of Nigeria during the absence of the Governor on leave, 
I acted again as Private Secretary and A.D.C., continuing with my 
work in the Secretariat at the same time, so far as that was possible. 
As Lady Cameron did most of the house-keeping, and Sir Donald 
Cameron depended very Httle on his Private Secretary, it was 
possible for me, except when the acting-Govemor was on tour, to 
combine these duties. 

One of the most insistent problems with which every Governor is 
faced is the finding of a satisfactory personal staff. Governors 
sometimes select members of the Civil Service in the colony as 
Private Secretary and A.D.C., and this has the great advantage that 
an unsatisfactory selection need not be a permanent embarrassment, 
as the officer concerned can easily be returned to his substantive 
duties. To a newly-appointed Governor, an officer already 
acquainted with the country and the people in it can be invaluable. 
On the other hand, a local officer sees and hears much regarding his 
superiors that may affect discipline in later years, and a good officer’s 
time is wasted, in some ways, at Government House. In other ways 
the esiperience is good for a young officer, and I for one realise how 
much I learned by serving on the personal staff of three great 
Governors. The alternative is the selection of men in no way con- 
nected with the colony, but too often such appointments of entirely 
untried men prove unsuccessful. They may be pleasant enough as 
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conipamoiis but quite mcompeteut : or they may be good at tbeir 
work but unpleasant to live with. 

The great advantage of serving on a Governor’s staff' is that the 
junior officer meets many interesting persons he Avould not otherwise 
meet, and travels over the whole country. In tliis way I have visited 
nearly every station in Nigeria at one time or another, and had my 
interest in the country stimulated. This led to my reading books 
and old records, and acquiring a knowledge of the past history of 
Nigeria which was to prove useful later. 

Life in tropical colonies offers the ^dvmta.gcs of cheap and easily 
arranged games. Polo in Nigeria was probably less expensive than 
in any other country, and was played at Lagos and many of the other 
stations, especially those in the Northern Provinces. Cricket 
matches were often arranged, the great event of the year being the 
annual match between Nigerian and Gold Coast Europeans. 
Association football is popular, m spite of the heat, and even rugger 
has been played at Lagos in the rainy season — but not for long. The 
Africans take naturally to soccer, playing as a rule with hare feet ; 
they are very quick, and usually heat European teams, which are not 
so good in a fast game on a warm afternoon. Lawn tennis is, 
however, the most popular game among Europeans ; in Lagos we 
were fortunate in having excellent grass courts at the tennis club, of 
which 1 was honorary secretary for several years. My first visit to 
Accra was to play in the annual tennis match between Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast, and I remember that we found the hard earth courts 
of Accra very difficult to play on after being accustomed to grass in. 
Lagos. The Africans, who could hardly play tennis at all when I 
first went to Lagos, have improved considerably at the game, and 
there are now some excellent African players. 

After tennis in Lagos, in the early days, a few men would drift 
round to the Lagos Club (rudely known as the “Gin Tank”) from 
which women were rigidly excluded, and here they would play 
bridge or billiards until dinner-time. Most of us, however, used to 
visit one another’s houses, for “small chop” and a drink. Ih pidgin 
English all food is “chop,” and “small chop” consists of hors 
d’oeuvres ; it was a point of honour to invent, from time to time, a 
new kind of “smaU chop.” It was only after the Ifcoyi Club came 
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into being, as a meeting place for men and women alike, that the 
habit of giving “small chop” parties began to die out ; it is not quite 
dead yet. These parties afforded a pleasant way of passing the time 
between games and dinner, the coolest hours of the day, and I can 
remember many a happy evening on a friend’s lawn, spent in furious 
but amicable argument, and the discussion of what was the most 
interesting subject of all, the work we were doing. As a rule these 
parties were composed entirely of Europeans, but occasionally 
Africans would join us, such men as Sir Kitoyi Ajasa and Dr. Henry 
Carr, who were always welcome. 

Criticism is often levelled at the “European” club in "West Africa 
on account of the exclusion of Africans from membership. I do not 
consider that such criticisms are justified, and unfortunate as it may be 
that Africans should be excluded, I believe that worse results would 
follow their admission at the present time, especially if tliis were due 
to official pressure. These clubs are, after aU, associations of men 
and women with the same background and interests, and are 
designed for the recreation of mind and body. Such associations 
exist everywhere, and membership is usually confined to those who 
belong to the same political party, nationality, or class, or to those 
who are interested in the same form of sport, or art, or Hterature. 
European clubs in West Africa are no more unreasonable than are 
British clubs in the United States or American clubs in Great Britain. 
It is not unnatural that Enghshmen should wish to spend their leisure 
hours in the company of their own compatriots, who are inarticulate 
in the same way, use the same slang, and understand the same 
allusions. The introduction of any ahen element into this company 
necessitates some effort, if only the relaxation of insular taciturnity. 
If Africans were to join the party the effort would have to be greater, 
for, apart from mere pohteness, the European has then to be careful 
to say and do nothing which could conceivably hurt the feelings of 
persons suffering, as most Africans do, from an inferiority complex. 
A careless remark or a casual gesture, unintentional and of no 
significance, might easily be taken for a dehberate shght by persons 
on the look-out for insults, and the European for his part might well 
resent having to keep this close check on his own behaviour at a time 
when he is “off duty.” Again, leaving out the question of deliberate 
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between the races. In a later chapterf I refer to the Lagos Dining 
Club, of which I was one of the founders. Tliis club was comprised 


As to the value of clubs to Europeans in West Africa I have no 
doubt whatever. They break down cHques which are so harmful 
in stations, and they offer rehef to the lonely man separated from his 
^mily. If a club provides meals for its members (most West African 
clubs unfortunately do not) it ensures that the bachelor or grass- 
widower is reasonably fed, and saves him from the tender mercies 
of a cook who is probably inefficient. It would be far better if 
junior European officials could be accommodated in small flats close 
to the clubs, where they could get their meals, than in separate 
bungalows which require larger staffs than the officers can or should 
afford. 

* I refer here to “European” and not to “Native” dances. See p, ai6. 
t See p. X07. 
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The provision of free furnished quarters was formeriy part of the 
emoluments of European oiEcers in West Africa. Where aio 
quarters were available and the olficcr had to live in a ^‘bush house,” 
generally built of mud with a thatched roof (which is populated by 
snakes and insects of various sorts), an allowance in lieu of quarters 
was paid. Many officers preferred to draw this allowance than to 
hve in proper quarters, and I should certainly prefer to live in a 
well-built “bush house” than in some bungalows I have known. 
The government bungalows are, as a rule, badly designed, and 
compare unfavourably with the bungalows provided by most of the 
European firms for their employees. The earlier bungalows were 
designed for single men, at a time when few wives came to the 
country, and most of the men of those days were content to camp 
out in them and to accept discomforts which seemed inevitable in 
West Africa. But even in later years, when bungalows were being 
designed for married couples, too httle attention was paid to comfort. 
The “Ti” and “T2” bungalows in Nigeria were comfortable, but 
were considered to be too expensive and cheaper designs were 
adopted later. In the Gold Coast, when I arrived there in 1941, the 
housing was deplorable. Although modem sanitation was provided 
in almost all the bmigalows belonging to the commercial firms, and 
in the houses of Achimota College, there was not a single govern- 
ment bungalow in Accra which had diis amenity. In Government 
House the arrangements w’^ere of the most primitive kind, and during 
the first few months after my arrival, until I had the necessary 
changes made, it was most embarrassing to have guests staying in 
the house. 

The bad housing in West Africa is due partly to a lack of imagi- 
nation on the part of those responsible for the buildings, but princi- 
pally to the very high cost of construction. The first handicap 
could be overcome by the appointment of standing committees, 
which should include ladies with some experience of hfe in West 
Africa, to consider the design and siting of bungalows, and the types 
of furniture to be provided. The second handicap is more serious, 
as governments must limit the cost of bungalows, and it appears 
impossible, under existing conditions, to build cheaply. On 
account of the damage that can be done by termites (the “white 



larger towns (Lagos, for examplef) ; there remains nothing but 
concrete, and. the PublicWorks Departments seem unable to build 
cheaply in concrete. It has been maintained that contractors cm 
build more cheaply but this is denied by officials of the Public Works 
Department. It has been held that the Public Works Departments, 
to keep on the safe side, build too strongly and waste money in so 
doing ; they reply that a safety margin is essential in building. 

My personal view is that the Public Works Departments should 
have as their main functions the preparation of plans and the super- 
vision and inspection of work done by contractors. I realise that in 
some of the smaller colonies there is an absence of qualified con- 
tractors, but this may be due to the existence of the government 
departments which carry out aU the major works and leave no 
opening for private enterprise. It is the usual vicious circle ; Public 
Works Departments exist because there are no contractors, and there 
are no contractors because the Departments exist. Colonial 
governments should break the circle. 

There is the same sort of difficulty with regard to hotels. No good 
hotels exist in the British West African colonies because it is the 
custom for European residents there to offer hospitality to any 
visiting Europeans, whether known to them or not. But this 
hospitality is offered because, in the absence of a hotel, there is no 
^ . alternative. Colonial hospitality is proverbial, but it imposes a 
heavy burden on the residents in the colonies. It is a financial burden 
which should not be imposed on junior officers with small salaries, 
as it so often is. Some of the visitors to West Africa, who write 

*A clear example of this was provided by the condition of all government 
buildings in British Honduras when I arrived there in 1934 ; from a mistaken sense 
of economy none of the wooden buildings had been painted for some years, with 
the result that much money had to be spent on repairs as well as painting. 

t All the stone used for the construction of the great moles at the mouth of Lagos 
harbour had to be brought by rail for a distance of sixty miles. 
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afterwards of theix travels in the ‘'White Man^s Grave,” are apt to 
forget that they have acquired their experience at the expense of 
others ; they often forget even the existence of those others. I have 
never been able to understand why the traveller in West Africa (or 
other tropica! countries) should expect to receive hospitality from 
total strangers, and (still more strange— but true) should resent it if, 
for any reason, such hospitality should not be offered. Some of these 
gentlemen (and ladies) would be greatly surprised if West African 
officials who had entertained them in West Africa should invite 
themselves to be their guests during their infrequent visits to England. 
Quite apart from the financial burden, it is often a great inconveni- 
ence, in a small house, to be called upon to entertain a guest at short 
notice, and it is a strain on busy men to have to make arrangements 
for visitors whom they have never met and with whom they have 
nothing in common. 

During the last war, when West Africa became an important air 
route, the difficulties were greatly accentuated. Besides increased 
costs, there was a definite shortage of many kinds of groceries, and 
liquor of every kind was rationed in such a way that the arrival of a 
thirsty visitor was a serious menace to liis host’s quota. But the 
most serious burden was the endless stream of visitors coming and 
going, day and night (Hterally), by aeroplane. All of these visitors 
were of some standmg or they would not have been given air 
passages in those difficult days,* but some of them were not quite as 
important as they thought. It was sometimes extremely difficult to 
assess their relative importance ; those thought the more important 
were invited to stay at Government House, while the otliers had to 
stay in less luxurious surroundings, and did not Hke it. The strain 
on their hosts (and hostesses) was tremendous, and at least one 
Governor’s health was seriously affected by the responsibilities of 
enforced hospitality at a time when war conditions made his office 
work more onerous than usual. When I acted as Governor of 
Nigeria in 1942 there was a period of more than six weeks when 
every bed in the house was occupied every night ; as one guest left 
a nother took his place. Most of our guests were delightful, and we 

* I am boimd to confess, however, that in certain cases I was unable to appreciate 
the importance of some of the air-bome travellers, such for instance as the lady 
secretaries of some of our visitors. 
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enjoyed having them ; others, who regarded. Government House as 
a hotel in, wliich they were entitled to stay, were less attractive. It 
is a remarkable fact that those who were most clearly entitled, on 
the grounds of their rank or position, to official hospitality, were the 
most diffident in accepting it, and the most grateful for the enter- 
tainment they received ; but perhaps this is not so remarkable after 
all. It is scarcely credible, but I have known people who have 
complained loudly because they were not asked to stay at Govern- 
ment House. I regard this as sheer impertinence, but it is in keeping 
with the attitude of many travellers who regard it as their right that 
they should be invited to stay with the Governor of any Colony 
which they may honour by visiting. 

The entertainment of one’s brotlier officers, or members of the 
same Service from other colonies, is a very different matter, and I 
have the most pleasant recollections of guests who have stayed with 
us from time to time. Sometimes they were men from up-country, 
taking local leave in Lagos, or passing through on their way to or 
from leave in England. Sometimes they were men from the Gold 
Coast, come to play tennis or cricket against Nigeria in the annual 
competitions. They appreciated the hospitality offered them, and 
returned it many times over when they had the chance. These inter- 
colonial matches with the Gold Coast were great fun, especially to 
those who were lucky enough to get into a team visiting Accra. The 
disappointment when rain interfered with play was intense, but as 
the dates for the matches were carefully fixed these tragedies were 
uncommon. 

One advantage of West Africa is that tlie seasons are clearly 
marked, not by changes of temperature (the difference between hot 
and very hot is not great), but by rainfall. In tbe dry season it very 
seldom rains, and in some of the inland stations it actuaEy does not 
rain at all for months on end. At Maidugari, for instance, for many 
years, there was not a single drop of rain during the five months 
November to March. In Lagos the average annual rainfall is a little 
more than 70 inches, and more than half of this frlls during the three 
months May to July. In the Niger delta die annual rainfall averages 
over 1 50 inches. There are some years when the rains are particularly 
heavy ; in 1917, in Lagos, 115 inches fell, and at Bonny, in 1931, 
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there was a record of 245 inches. On the slopes of the Cameroons 
mountain the annual rainfall is sometimes as much as 400 inches ! 
It is impossible to describe adequately the eiffcct of a really rainy day 
in one of these places. The rain pours down for hours on end 
widiout any pause, the roofs of the bungalows almost invariably leak, 
and even when they do not there is a pervading dampness every- 
where ; closed windows and the absence of sun cause a gloom both 
physical and mental. After months during which the heat of the 
sun has been declared to be intolerable there is an earnest desire for a 
Httle sunshine. 

During the dry season there occurs the Harmattan, a dry, north- 
easterly wind wliich brings with it a thick haze, composed of minute 
particles of sand and shell from the Sahara. During the Harmattan 
the nights and early mornings are cold, but the days are very hot, 
especially in the northern parts of the country where the Harmattan 
is more severe. Some people suffer from the effects of the fine dust 
which gets into their eyes, nose and throat. The dryness of the 
atmosphere during this period is intense, and at night one is frequently 
startled by loud reports or more mysterious noises made by the 
furniture affected by the sudden changes of temperature. The 
Harmattan haze is a serious handicap to aviators, as the ground is 
quite invisible from a couple of thousand feet up. I flew once from 
Pointe Noire, in French Equatorial Afirica, to Accra, on the Gold 
Coast, without a sight of land or sea until we descended through the 
Harmattan haze over the Accra airport ; the navigator of the aeroplane 
had done a good piece of work. 

Immediately before and after the rainy season there is a short tornado 
season. The West African tornado is not as serious as it sounds, and 
is, in fact, httle more than a heavy squall, accompanied and followed 
by a thunderstorm and rain. Before a tornado the air is oppressively 
close and heavy ; afterwards it is dehghtfully cool. Very little 
damage is done by the average tornado, but occasionally one more 
severe than usual will blow off the corrugated roof of a smaU house 
or blow down a tree. I have known the wind and rain combine to 
destroy the badly-built mud wall of a rest-house, to the great 
discomfort of the temporary inmate (myself), and there was once a 
prison, built of mud, so badly damaged that the prisoners declared 
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tlicy would escape if a proper prison were not built for tliciii at once. 

There are many good (and tme) stories about West African 
prisoners. One man, whom I had rebuked for not working hard 
enough on a task he bad been given, informed me in a condescending 
way that he had been sentenced to penal servitude and not to bard 
labour. A notorious burglar, serving a long sentence, was let out at 
night to pursue Iiis profession, sharing the spoils with his complaisant 
warders until a quarrel among the warders themselves gave the show 
away ; he was several times seen and recognised by his victims, but 
had, of course, a perfect alibi. The “senior prisoner” in a gang is 
sometimes a man of standing, and not infrequently addressed as 
“Sir” by the warders, who arc often illiterate and not over-intelligent. 
It was in British Honduras, however, that the Superintendent of 
Prisons, on a round of visits to gangs working outside the walls, 
came on a solitar}'’ warder, who briskly saluted and gave the formal 
report, “All correct, sir,” adding, almost as an afterthought, “except 
that all the prisoners have run away.” 

The overcrowding in many of the West African prisons is always 
serious, and when I went later to the Gold Coast as Governor this 
was a matter which caused me much concern. I was fortunate in 
getting a competent and progressive Director of Prisons, who 
cfFecte'd many reforms. One of the greatest difficulties lies in the 
attitude of the people themselves, who consider a prison sentence a 
misfortune rather than a disgrace. Their attitude to wrong-doers 
generally is difficult to understand. While they evince Httle 
sympathy for a stranger from another tribe or country, they will do 
all in their power to defend one of their own neighbours from the 
consequences of his misdeeds, and will treat him as a martyr rather 
than a criminal when he is convicted even of anti-social offences 
against thdr own interests. There is no public opinion which 
condemns crime in itself and until such pubHc opinion can be created 
the effects of prison sentences are of little value. 

Too often the prosecution of an African is regarded as persecu- 
tion by the Europeans, although the white men are acting merely as 
the instruments of justice and authority. It is perhaps this racial 
solidarity which causes the law-abiding African to sympathise with 
Ms erring brother, but I suspect that it is more often a lade of moral 
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courage. In Lagos some years ago certain African lawyers were 
accused of irregular conduct wliicli seriously affected the interests of 
dicir African clients ; throughout the proceedings which followed 
almost universal sympathy was expressed for them by Press and 
public, and there were great rejoicings when a remarkably light 
penalty was imposed on only one of them. A Nigerian newspaper 
has pointed out that even a term of imprisonment for such anti-social 
crimes as “bribery, embezzlement, and even petty theft” seldom 
affects the social standing of the culprit."* * * § I refer in a later chapterf 
to the attitude taken up by the Accra public in connection with the 
trial of a lawyer-politician. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the people of Accra and 
the Gold Coast generally were delighted with the verdict of murder 
brought in by the jury (composed of six Africans and one European) 
in a case where a minor chief had been sacrificed, in 1944, in con- 
nection with the funeral ceremonies of the late Sir Ofori Atta.J 
Several reasons have been suggested to me for the unusual attitude 
of the people towards the accused in this case. One suggestion was 
diat public opinion condemned the Idllhig of a chief § ; another that 
the scandal destroyed the prestige of a family which had for too long 
enioyed an excess of power in the political life of the colony ; yet 
another, tliat the case was not so much one of human sacrifice as the 
cold-blooded murder of a man who knew too much about some 
irregular financial transactions. It has even been liinted that, 
although the sacrifice of a chief was ritually necessary, the wrong 
chief had been murdered. 

That human sacrifice was a common practice in West Africa in 
former years has never been disputed, and many people believe that 
it still continues, in spite of British law and the efforts of the British 
administrations to stamp it out ; in spite also of the spread of 
Christianity and education, and the number of educated Africans 

* See ankle in the Nigerian Easier/) Mail, teptoduced ia IFesi Africa of i3thi 
August, 1938. 

t Sec p. 282. 

X See p. 219. 

§ It was generally believed that many other persons had been sacrificed in 
connection with the same funeral ceremonies, but as they were only “strangers” of 
the labouring class, public opinion was not shocked. 
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wlio sliare out form of civilisation. I'Jicre is no doiilit also that. 
c.iii!iil>.ilisin still exists, espcd.illy iiiiioiig the more primitive tribes of 
till* Baiitiii plateau in Nigeria, aiix! tliat an African of the educated 
class can very easily throw of-f the civilisation he has acquiree! and 
revert to primitive ways. There have been instances of this in the 
past and a glaring example as late as 1944. But more scrioos than 
aiiytiiiiig else is the lack of a healthy public opinion to which I have 
referred above, and the lack of simple honesty among so many 
Africans in responsible positions. 

what is the answer to ail this J The African and his untfiinking 
friends will say that the whole community must not be judged by 
the conduct of a few ; with this I agree, but arc there only a few who 
are uncivilised and dishonest e Are there only a few who lack tlie 
moral courage to stand boldly against admitted evils .» How many 
Africans wiE trust one another in business ? It docs no good to the 
African or to anyone else to ignore cold facts, and to say that all is 
well when we know that there is a great deal that is wrong. I believe 
tliat more harm is done to the African by sentimental well-wishers 
and Negrophiles than is done by anyone else today. The African 
who gets a University degree is hailed by certain journals and indi- 
viduals as a paragon of learning ; the African who gets called to the 
Bar is referred to in such glowing terms that he might be pardoned 
for considering himself already an eminent lawyer. The demand 
that such men should be placed immediately in positions of trust and 
responsibility shows a kind heart (and no doubt earns popularity) 
but generally argues a lack of serious thought. 

Throughout my colonial service I have endeavoured to help the 

people, whether in West Africa or the West Indies, and I have many 

friends among them. I do not believe that many would accuse me 
of an anti-African bias. No doubt I have been guilty of flattering 
speeches, but I think there are times when a little gentle flattery is 
desirable. But I have never hesitated to say what I think of the 
African when that was necessary, and to point out his faults when 
the occasion arose.^ I should have been a poor friend of the African 

* The truth is often unpalatable, and I was taken to task by a Member of the 
Gold Coast legislative Council for stating in a public speech that Cape Coast had 
a record for disorder and lawlessness worse than that of any other town in the 
Colony. Everyone knew that this was true. 
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Otherwise. After all, the African is no fool, and he knows tliat he is 
no more perfect than anyone else. He has liis virtues — many of them 
■ — ^but he also has liis shortcomings, and it does no good to flatter liim 
with assertions to the contrary, or, alternatively, to attribute all these 
shortcomings to the evil influence of others. The African loves to 
pretend (as I have said, he is no fool and does not deceive himself— 
much) that Iiis present backwardness is entirely due to the effects of 
the slave-trade, the “exploitation” of European firms, and the 
criminal neglect of the governments. These are good debating 
points, with the merit of being in some part true, but they do not 
tell the whole story. For over a century the British Government 
(and others) have fought against the slave-trade, and slavery, wliich 
was, moreover, an established African institution before we admit- 
tedly took it up and “improved” on it.'* As to “exploitation,” 
while commercial firms look to their profits rather than to philan- 
thropy, they have brought much wealth to Africa by trade ; and is it 
“exploitation” which prevents the African from competing success- 
fully with the Syrian traders who come to the country poor and go 
away rich i And as to the faults of governments, are Liberia, or 
Haiti, or Abyssinia, models for European governments to follow in 
their colonies ? Look at the statistics of trade in all these countries, 
and compare, on a road map of West Africa, the road systems of 
Liberia and the Gold Coast. 

Beheving that the African should be given every opportunity to 
fit himself for performing responsible duties in government service 
and otherwise, I arranged when I was Governor of the Gold Coast, 
for many scholarships for this purpose alone. When the African 
has fitted himself by a good education for a senior position he should 
be appointed to such a position, provided that he also has the strength 
of character to stand firmly against the temptations which assault all 
who hold positions of trust. I have never been discouraged by the 
failure of men whom I had tliought fit for such positions, but I have 
been greatly discouraged, on many occasions, by the failure of public 
opinion to deplore and condemn the conduct of these individuals. 

I believe that the African should be given every chance to progress 
politically, and that he should receive his political education through 


* See second footnote at p. 34. 




cip:ility or a Native AdmiJiistration. In British Honduras I gave to 
the people of Belize, for the first time, the right to elect a majority 
of the members of their Toivn Board. In the Gold Coast I arranged 
(unasked) for the Town Councils of the larger towns to include a 
majority of elected mcinhers, and I tried to encourage the Native 
Acliriinistrations by grants from government funds based on the 
ainoutit they themselves collected in taxes from their people and 



known. At that time I was a regular reader of The Daily Telegraphy 
and when I was on leave in England, in 1922 I wrote (as I realised 
afterwards, with some effrontery) to suggest that I should write a 
series of articles on Royal auction bridge for publication in the 
paper ; somewhat to my surprise my offer was accepted, and during 
liie next two years a weekly article by me (A.C.B.) appeared in 


* Th African Morning Post of the Gold Coast, in its issue of the 14th Novembet, 
1^44, stated that “this country is certainly not ripe for self-government yet.’* This 
view wp also expressed by the accredited representative of the Ewe people when 
addressing the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations at Lake Success on the 
Sth December, 1947, when he said ; “We do not ask for self-government at the 
moment because we are incapable of governing ourselves just now, but in a few 
years’ time we shall be enable of doing so.” (The Ewe people inhabit the south- 
eastern part of the Gold Coast and the Trusteeship Territory of Togoland.) 

t For an explanation of “reserve” powers, see p. 277. 
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The Daily Telegraph. In 1924 a further suggestion of iiiiiie, that I 
should revise these articles for publication in book form, was 
accepted, and a small book, Auction Bridge for Beginners, was published 
by Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. Ltd., the royalties being shared 
between The Daily Telegraph and me. Three editions of this book 
were published, the last under the title Auction Bridge for Euerybody. 
Both my bridge articles, and later my book, were written actually 
for beginners, and assumed complete ignorance of the game, and 
indeed of card values generally, on the part of the reader ; several 
letters that I received convinced me that these assumptions were 
appreciated. Too many of the books written at that period took it 
for granted that the reader had played the older forms of bridge or 
whist, and dealt only with the changes which were necessary in 
consequence of the new rules. But there were hundreds of new 
players who had never played cards before, to whom die most 
elementary matters were deep mysteries, and it was for their benefit 
that my book was written. 

I take today less interest in the game, which to my mind has been 
spoilt by the multitude of conventions used, and the over-serious 
way in which so many people approach it. To a great extent it has 
ceased to be a game, and I prefer to take my recreation in a more 
lighthearted manner than is now possible at bridge. The trouble is 
that because I once wrote a book on bridge I am thought always to 
be keen on a game, and to be a good player, both of which assump- 
tions are incorrect. {I used once to play with a very well-known 
writer on bridge and was surprised to find how badly he played his 
cards.) But my book has given me, in one way or another, a lot of 
fim. I was once attacked by a very fierce lady opponent for playing 
a false card, against, as she reminded me, the principles I had laid 
down in my book ; she was not amused by my reply that the book 
had been written for beginners. On another occasion a lady, after 
making every conceivable mistake possible in several rubbers, sweetly 
informed me that she had learned all her bridge from my book ; 
her husband, who was also her unfortunate parmer, spoke bitterly : 
“My dear, I don’t think he would like you to say that.” I still prize, 
pasted inside the cover of my own copy of the book, a letter firom a 
facetious fiiend, who wrote : “Since I’ve read your bridge book 
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iVc lost £,ti at bridge, but my wife, who read it less diligently, 
has only lost £2. H- — who has never seen the hook, is up.’* 
He added, as a last thrust, “My dog ate the first three chapters of your 
Nigerian Handbook in the office today.” 

Most books specially bound for use in tropical colonics have to be 
treated with insecticide, and have an appropriate label pasted inside 
the cover to indicate that tliis had been done, hi the Red Cross Bun, 
which was published in Lagos during the war of 1914-18 to raise 
fij!ids for die Red Cross, there appeared the following review : 
''Handbook of Nigeria (Bums). The chief merit of this little work is 
that it is not bound in a solution that renders it impervious to the 
ravages of insects.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE BAHAMAS 

WHEN I was on leave in England at tlie beginning of 1924 I was 
offered and accepted the post of Colonial Secretary of the Bahamas, 
having first received an assurance, for which I had asked, that I should 
be able to live on my pay of ;£ 1,100 a year ; as it turned out, this 
information was misleading. 

The Colonial Office asked me to proceed to my new post as 
quickly as possible, as the Governor had reported that he was ill and 
wanted to take leave as soon as he could be relieved. At some 
inconvenience, therefore, I left England witlnn a few days by steamer 
for Halifax, where I was to catch another ship for the Bahamas, 
Unfortunately, the day I arrived in HaHfax saw the hegimiing of a 
blizzard, which raged for several days and held up trains and ships 
alike. Inside the hotel at which I stayed the atmosphere was 
oppressive, as the rooms were over-heated ; outside the hotel it was 
bitterly cold, and there was little to do. I saw the Nova Scotia 
House of Assembly iix session, the Speaker wearing a silk hat in place 
of the wig worn by Speakers in other places. I also saw some 
excellent ice-hockey. But I was very glad when the steamer, the 
Canadian Forester, was able to sail, in spite of the names of some of 
her officers ; the captain was named Coffin, the doctor Greaves, and 
I believe, although I never met him, that the name of the chief 
engineer was De’ath.* We spent a day at Bermuda, and I called on 
the Governor, General Sir John Asser. At that time no motor 
vehicles were allowed in the colony, and I drove in a horse cab to 
Government House and about the town ; both horse and cab (and 
driver) were suffering from old age. 

War conditions, and especially the estabhshment of an American 
base in the colony in 194.1, made it necessary for the law against 
motor vehicles to be relaxed. Before this one Governor had tried to 

* In British Honduras there -was a Doctor Killam, whose name did not frighten 
away patients. The best-advertised firm of undertakers in Cape Town are Messrs. 
Human and Pitt 
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persuade the Bermuda legislature to amend the law so as to permit 
him to use a motor car, but the House of Assembly was adamant ; 
an alternative offer to provide him with a coach was unacceptable to 
the Governor, who soon afterwards left the colony. Another change 
brought about by war conditions in Bermuda was the appointment 
of civil Governors instead of the traditional mihtary Governors ; the 
first two civilians appointed were peers. My short visit to Bermuda, 
on the way to the Bahamas, was of some interest, as the original 
British settlers in the latter colony came from Bermuda, and the two 
constitutions are much alike. 

The Bahamas consist of about 20 inliabited islands, over 600 other 
small islands and cayes,* and nearly 2,000 rocks. The total land area 
of the colony is equal to about half the size of Wales, but the distance 
from the most northerly island of the group to the most southerly is 
about 500 miles. The islands are mostly long, narrow, and low- 
lying, with no mountains and very few liills ; there are pine forests 
on three of the northern islands, Abaco, Andros and Grand Bahama, 
The scenery cannot compare for grandeur with that of the moun- 
tainous West Indian islands, but the dazzling whiteness of the sandy 
beaches, contrasted with the deep blue of the sea, is very beautiful. 
Many of the islands, including New Providence on which the capital, 
Nassau, stands, he outside of the tropics. For this reason the winter 
chmate is delightful although in the summer it is very warm. The 
Gulf Stream, which flows between the Bahamas and Florida, saves 
the islands from excessive cold and frosts. 

San Salvador, or Watling’s Island, one of the eastern islands of the 
group, is now generally believed to be identical with Guanahani, the 
first land to be sighted by Columbus in the New World in 1492. 
At that time the islands were inhabited by a peaceful race of Indians, 
known as Lueayans, but these unfortunate people were deported by 
the Spaniards to Haiti to work, and die, there in the mines ; there is 
now no trace of them. In 1629 the Bahamas were included in a royal 
grant and British settlers began to arrive fiom Bermuda. In 1647 
a further grant was made to a “Company of Eleutherianf Adven- 
turers,” and a third grant was made in 1670, vesting the islands in six 


Ot cays ; ptonounced "keys.” 
t One of the pimdpal islands is called EIeuthe«. 
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Lords Proprietors, who appointed a governor and cstahlishcd a form 
of government winch included an elected pari ianicnt.* Raids by the 
Spaniards, and tlic activities of the pirates who made die island their 
headquarters, interfered with the progress of the infant colony, and 
tlic Governors exercised little real authority. One of the proprietory 
Governors was carried off, in 1680, by the Spaniards to Cuba, where 
he is said to have been “roasted on a spit,” while another, more 
fortunate, was deported by the inhabitants in 1701 after having 
had his head broken with the butt end of a pistol with which 
the Speaker of the House of Assembly had previously tried to 
shoot him.f 

In 1717 the Lords Proprietors surrendered their rights to the King, 
who appointed Captain Woodes Rogers as the first of the royal 
Governors who have since governed the colony ; as a matter of fact 
he had the title of Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief, the title 
still borne by the Kang’s Representative in Jamaica. Rogers seems 
to have been the right man for dealing with the pirates. He had 
himself commanded a privateer, and on one of his cruises had 
rescued Alexander Selkirk, the prototype of Robinson Crusoe, from 
the island of Juan Fernandez. On arrival in the Bahamas he was 
received by a guard of honour of armed pirates. He called upon 
all the pirates to surrender themselves and to give an undertaking to 
respect the laws ; most of them, nearly a thousand in all, did so — and 
he hanged the rest. The colony’s motto, expulsis piratis commercia 
mtituta, which was adopted in 1728, has been transposed by those 
who are critical of the rapacity of the merchants to read in English : 
“Commerce having been expelled, piracy has been revived.” 

The geographical position of the Bahama islands, close to the 
entrance to the Gulf of Mexico and athwart the main route for sailing 
vessels from tlie West Indies to Europe, had made these islands ideal 
as a headquarters for pirates. The same reasons made them very 
suitable for the lucrative business of wrecking, which flourished for 
some time after the pirates had been ehminated, and was “controlled” 
by a system of licences. In 1 85 8 there were 3 02 wrecking vessels and 


* The present legislature dates from 1729 ; sec p. 266. 

t See A Histary of the Bahamas House of Assembly^ by Harcourt Malcolm, p. 15. 
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2,679 wreckers licensed by the Bahamas government.* A moving 
light on the shore of some low-lying caye would lure a vessel to 
destruction, and her cargo would become the property of the 
wreckers ; what happened to the crew of the vessel was quite 
immaterial. No fewer than 84 vessels, with cargoes valued at over 
half a million sterHng, were wrecked in the Bahamas in the 22 months 
ending in June, i86o.t Finally, the British Board of Trade erected 
hghtliouses at various points among the islands and put a stop to the 
wrecking business. One of the Out Island J Commissioners told me, 
with scarcely concealed regret, of the good old days when wrecking 
was a profitable business, and of the value of the loot which his 
father had once acquired from a wrecked sliip. 

With the increase of population and legitimate trade which 
followed the introduction of settled government, the islands began 
to prosper. New Providence was captured by an American revolu- 
tionary deet in 1776 but soon abandoned, and again in 1781 by the 
Spaniards ; a British force recaptured it in 1 78 3 . After the American 
declaration of independence a number of loyalists, with their slaves, 
moved to the Bahamas and received grants of land ; many of the 
present wliite inhabitants of the colony are descended from these 
loyahsts. The later history of the Bahamas was much affected by 
two other events on the adjacent continent of America. The first 
was the civil war of 1861-65, during which Nassau became the base 
of the numerous sliips which ran the blockade and carried cargo to 
and from the ports of the Confederate States ; both government and 
people amassed much wealth through this lucrative trade. Again, 
after the prohibition amendment to the constitution of die United 
States in 1920, the Bahamas became one of the principal bases for the 
“rum-rmmers,’' and again people and government waxed rich on 
the proceeds of the business. But the most persistent source of 
income from the United States, and to a lesser degree from Canada, 
was the tourist trade, which will probably continue so long as the 
Bahamas winter cHmate remains unchanged, 

* See Sentinels, by Cotomaoder R. Laagton Jones, R.N., p. zia. 

t Ibid., p. 2 z6. 

t The islands other than the headquarters island of New Providence are known 
as the Out Islands. 
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A few days after leaving Bermuda I arrived at Nassau, and the 
Governor very Hndly asked me to stay at Government House until 
I could get a house for myself. This was not a vcr)' easy matter as 
houses were in great demand owing to the number of American 
tourists in the island, but I w'as fortunate in getting one fairly quickly ; 
a house is now provided for the Colonial Secretary of the Bahamas. 
The Governor and Lady Cordeaux were a very charming and 
hospitable couple, who entertained extensively and were justifiably 
popular with the American visitors. Having been told in the 
Colonial Office that Sir Harry Cordeaux had been very ill, I was 
surprised to find him in robust health ; he explained to me that he 
had been ill, and had asked that the post of Colonial Secret iry should 
be quickly filled as he would like to go on leave, but this had been 
months earlier and he had forgotten all about it before I was 
appointed. The night of my arrival in die colony was celebrated by 
a serious fire*’ in a building alongside the Secretariat, but even if the 
Secretariat building had been destroyed all the files would have been 
preserved as my zealous staff had moved them to a place of safety. 
How pleasant it would have been to have started work in an office 
unencumbered by any ‘previous papers” t 

The Bahamas Secretariat was a small one, hut the staff was most 
efficient and got through a great deal of work. Some of the other 
departments were not so good, and a great deal of time was wasted 
on unnecessary labour, while more important matters were left 
unattended to. The financial arrangements in particular were 
archaic. The Treasurer signed every receipt for money paid into the 
Treasury, and I had some difficulty in persuading him to allow the 
cashier to sign these receipts “for the Treasurer.” Again, the 
Treasurer was required by law to cancel by his own initials the 
stamps affixed to payment vouchers. I shall refer later to the 
system of Public Boards wliich obtained in the colony ; the Legisla- 
ture voted annually to each Board the money necessary for the work 
they were to carry out during the next twelve months, and die 
practice had grown up of paying over the whole amount at the 
beginning of the financial year. Tins meant that considerable sums 

♦ I have never been in a place where there were so many fires as in Nassau j it was 
very generally believed that many of them were not accidental. 
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were paid to tlie Boards in April and kept by tliem on current 
account in tlie bank, wliile the Government account was brought 
very low indeed. On one occasion the Government was actually 
paying interest on an overdraft while the current accounts of the 
Public Boards were in a most healthy condition. I was able to put a 
stop to this waste of pubHc money by arranging for the Boards to 
draw funds from the Treasury as they needed them, while the 
Government was able to place on deposit a considerable sum which 
was formerly left in the twenty-eight separate current accounts over 
which this money had formerly been distributed. Various other 
reforms in accounting methods and in the system of audit were 
introduced, and for the first time I was able to present complete 
draft estimates of revenue and expenditure for the coming financial 
year to die Governor and the Legislature ; in the past, incredible as it 
may seem, die “estimates” were prepared after the passing of die 
Appropriation Act.* 

In Chapter XI I refer to the Bahamas constitution, to the tight hold 
wliich the House of Assembly keeps on the pubhc purse, and to the 
attempts which it makes to control in various ways the functions of 
die executive. The most effective control is kept through the 
Pubhc Boards, appointments to wliich, although made by the 
Governor, must by law include a minimum number of members of 
the House of Assembly. The PubHc Board of Works, for example, 
controls all that expenditure which in other colonies is handled by 
the Pubhc Works Department under the direction of the Governor. 
The Director of Pubhc Works in the Bahamas is, in fact, subordinate 
to the Chairman of the Board, and all contracts are approved at 
Board meetings. The Development Board also spends large sums, 
at its own discretion, on advertising designed to attract tourists to the 
colony. It is obvious that the chairmanship, and even the member- 
ship, of such Boards provides openings for ambitious men and gives 
them considerable powers. 

The practice was for each Board to prepare its own estimates of 
proposed expenditure for the coming year, and for these estimates, 
together with those for expenditure to be incurred by Government 

* In the Bahamas all statutes are called Acts. In "Crown Colonies” they are 
usually referred to as Ordinances. 
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departments not under tlie control o£ Boards (and not provided by 
law), to be sent to the Mouse of Assembly f(3r consideration. These 
estimates were considered by a committee of the House which later 
submitted the Appropriation Act, in wliicli provision for works 
recommended by the Governor or Boards may or may not have been 
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advice, but not necessarily accepting the advice, of the Executive 
Council : in the Bahamas the same phrase is defined by law to mean 
the Governor acting with the advice and consent of the Executive 
Council. As there is generally an unofficial majority in the Bahamas 
Executive Council, and as most of these unofficials are members of 
the House of Assembly, the legislature also, to some extent, controls 
the executive. The members of the Executive Council who are 
also members of the House of Assembly represent the Government 
in that House,* but I have known them to oppose Government 
measures there. 

One subject in wliich I was greatly interested was the welfare of 
the people of the Out Islands. These islands were divided nito some 
1 8 districts, each under the control of a Commissioner. They were 
also represented in the House of Assembly, but ahnost in every case 
their representatives Hved in New Providence and seldom visited 
their constituencies. (I have visited every inhabited island in the 
group.) There was no attempt made to develop these islands in a 
comprehensive way, and their representatives were satisfied if small 
sums were provided each year for the different islands, under the 
Out Islands Improvements Act, to pay for the digging of a well here, 
or the budding of a landing stage there, or the clearing of a few 
miles of bridle-path which would be described as a road. The 
people grew tomatoes for the American market, or sisal, or foodstuffs 
for themselves, on small farms consisting often of little more than 
coral rock ; and they caught fish to vary their diet. The cliildren 
went to schools of sorts, when these were witliin reach ; in some 
cases the children had themselves to sail a boat across from one island 
to another to get to school. There were practically no motor roads 
in die Out Islands. I suggested that a plan should be drawn up for 
the general development of the islands, and urged that roads should 
be given priority. Money, but not enough money, was provided 
for a main trunk road in Eleuthera, but after that the poHcy was 
abandoned, and there was a reversion to the bad habit of making 
small annual doles to each island to keep the people quiet. 

In view of the conditions under which the Out Islanders Hved, and 
the lack of any coherent poHcy for the improvement of those 


* See p, 267. 
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comiitiofis, it is not surprising tliac the people flocked to Nassaa, 
where work was more easy to obtain, and where the American 
ttnirist was available as a steady source of income. So in Nassau 
tliere assembled a large ninnbcr of loafers, who would have done 
honest w'ork had they had the chance, to make money as they could 
during the tourist season each winter, and to hang about the streets 
or liquor shops during the summer, gradually deteriorating. 

A large number of men from Nassau and the Out Islands were 
engaged from time to time on the sponging industry.* Small 
schooners, each towing several diiighys, would sail from Nassau to 
the sponge banks off the west coast of Andros island, generally known 
as “The Mud.” There they would spend weeks at a time, members 
of the crews going out in the dinghys in pairs, one paddling or poling 
the dinghy and the other looking through a water-glassf at the sca- 
bottont until be secs a sponge, which he then proceeds to hook up 
with a long pole with curved prongs at the end. The sponges when 
caught look like black plum puddings. They arc taken to some small 
cayc or deserted part of the shore of the main island, and tliere left to 
die and pollute the air for a considerable distance to leeward. They 
are then washed in sea water until most of the tissue is removed aiid 
nothing is left but the skeleton which we use in our baths. The 
sce!ic on The Mud in the middle of the sponging season is most 
interesting. Scores of schooners lie at anchor or are under sail for 
another berth, wliile the sea seems to be covered with die dinghys 
of the men hooking up the sponges. On Sundays the schooners 
move closer together and a visiting clergyman or “local preacher” 
win conduct a service, all hands joining in the singing of die hymns. 

It is a great pity that the sponging industry should be afflicted 
(as it was in my time and may be still) with the dreadful “advance” 
system. I The crew of a sponging schooner arc given an advance 
by a merchant before they start for the sponging grounds, dieoreti- 

* That is, the fishinp; for “wild” sponges. Thetc are also a few sponge “farms” 
where sponges are cultivated, as is also the case in British Honduras ; for a description 
of this see p. 146. 

f Generally a wooden bucket with a glass bottom. When held so that the glass 
is below the surface of the sea the surface shimmer is avoided and in shallow water 
the sea-bottom can be clearly seen. ^ 

t Which also afflicts the mahogany industry in British Honduras ; see p. 127, 
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cally for the purchase of the necessary stores and to provide money 
for the men to leave with their families. In practice, very little is 
left with the families, and the women fmd it extremely diflGcuIt to 
carry on while the men are away. Most of the advance money is 
spent in the liquor shops and at the end of the sponging season the 
men have little to show as a result of their work. 

It was with a view to helping these women that I got the owner 
of a large department store in the United States (a regular visitor to 
Nassau in the winter season) to take some interest in the fibre bags 
made in the colony. Excellent bags, of good design and bright 
colouring, are made b y the women and sold to tourists who use them 
to carry their bathing suits or their shopping, but only a few are sold 
and many more could be made if there were a market for them. 
This gentleman offered to take large quantities for sale in his store if 
he could get them at a wholesale price, say 80 cents instead of the 
dollar at which they were sold to the tourists. Thinkiiig that this 
would be of great benefit to the makers I called a meeting of the 
women and put the suggestion to them. They flatly refused to sell 
the bags at less than the retail price of a dollar which they were 
accustomed to receive from the tourists for single bags. When I 
pointed out that they would make more money as they would he 
selling more, they replied that this involved more work, and that, 
so far from receiving less than the dollar they received for single bags 
they should receive more per bag in recompense for the additional 
labour. This attitude was not due to any faulty explanation by me, 
as I had a man who had lived in the Bahamas all his life to explain 
the proposal. It is in keeping with the attitude of die West Indian 
labourer to which I have already referred,^ and, while it is true that 
many of these people are existing just above die starvation level, in 
some cases at least they have only themselves to blame. 

An important export from the Bahamas to the North American 
market is that of fresh tomatoes, which command a high price during 
the winter. The tomatoes are grown in “fields” wliich would be 
die despair of the English farmer. The ground is nearly all coral 
rock, but in the small holes worn by rain and weadier in tliis rock, 
and assisted by explosives, there is rich sod in which tomato plants 

* Sec p. 24. 



separate plant is growing. Dynamite is used to blast tlie rock where 
the holes arc insulHcicnt, and is classed as an agricultural iriiplcmciit 
ill the colony. There is a story of a nc\¥ Governor who was 
awakened early one morning, soon after liis arrival in the colony, by 
a series of loud explosions not far from his bedroom ; believing that 
revolution was imminent he summoned Ills butler to enquire, and 
■was reassured when he heard that the explosions had been caused by 


supper at the Nassau City Club, with one or two turtles cooked and 
then served in their shells witli a pastry covering. The President of 


placed a helping on each plate with a solemnity reminiscent of a 
religious rite ; the guests of honour would later receive on their 
plates pieces of the especially succulent calipee, the gelatinous 
substance found near the lower shell. I remember with great 

lay 


people alike were bent on tlie important business of relieving tlie 
tourist of his money, and I am bound to say that the tourist co-> 

* A Bahamian character is referred to as “a stout conch’* * in Tom Crtngl/s Ijog 
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opTOtccI fully 111 tills luatter. Hotels were built at government 
expense, 5tcai!islitps were subsidised to run a good and regular 
service during tbe tourist season {.md a iriudi inferior scrvricc at other 
times), and money was spent freely in advertising the attractions of 
diis w<«nk*rful holiday resort. The merchants of Bay Street, who 
controlled the House of Asseinbiy, saw to it that everything should 
be done to attract the visitors who would spend money in their 
shops ; the coloured people, svlio got good wages from the tourists, 
were eqiiilly ciitluisiastic. The tourists themselves revelled in the 
winter sunshine, the perfect sea-bathing, the fishing, and, especially 
during the reign of prohibition, in the unlimited amount of liquor 
they could (tbtain. They enjoyed riding in the quaint horse cabs 
which still survived ; they thought the coloured people “cute” ; and 
they went at niglit to see the “Holy Rollers” at their prayer meet- 
ings, rolling more enthusiastically at the thought of die collection 
they wtuild take up from the ridi visitors. Coloured orchestras 
played banjos and ukuleles in the moonlight, and sang to entranced 
audiences songs full of local allusions. There was dancing every 
night in the hotels, and at all times there were highballs and cocktails, 
followed by more highballs. American and Canadian visitors 
spent their money liberally, and die few British tourists with greater 
care. It was a glorious playground, but a very expensive place. 
The tourists poured money into the colony, but the people, both 
white and coloured, gave a great deal of their character in exchange 
for it. 

While many of the tourists who visited the Bahamas were noisy 
and aggressive, there W'cre a great number of delightful people 
among them, and I made several friends among Americans and 
Canadians. 

Some of the American and Canadian* visitors came to Nassau 


♦ 0« of the intetetting Qnadi'an visitors was Stephen ixacock, who often 
mm to oar house. He wkhed to give to iny wife and me two of Ws books and 
»ked «s which we wouM iike, Wc suggested that he should give us the two he 
thottfht Ms l«8t, and be sent, suitably inscribed, Mj Discomrj of England and 
NmMm Nmb. 
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cverv winter aiwl built tlicmscives beautiful houses. There was an 
Aiiiericaii club, the “Porcopinc%” on Hog Island, which lies just 
opfKwitc Nassau, and lias the best badiiiig bcaclics ; every day the 
fern’ boats would cross the narrow strip of water betw’'cen New 
Providence and Hog Island with hundreds of enthusiastic bathers. 
Etch winter Nassau harbour was crowded with yachts, and small 
launches w^cre available for hire by ardent fishermen or sightseers. 
Glass-bottomed boats would carry tourists out to the reef, where 
thev could see through the glass innumerable coloured fish swimming 
araoiig the sca-fans and coral formations below. Through the 
kindness of Mr. J, E. Williamson, whose under-water motion 
pictures arc well known, I was able to see the reef and sea-bottom 
through the glass window at the foot of his submersible tube. The 
tube, winch expands like a concertina to allow for the motion of the 
sea, is suspended from a special craft, and is descended by a ladder to 
tlic chamber which rests on the bed of the sea ; the chamber is big 
enough to hoHEwo persons sitting side by side, and a cine-camera 
stands before the glass window in front. The clearness of the sea 
water allows one to appreciate the beauty of the coral formations 
and the brillianf colours of the fish. Many" good pictures liave been 
taken in the Bahamas ; I saw one being “shot” which was interrupted 
by swarms of mosquitoes wliich bit unmercifully the beautiful, but 
scantily-clothed, lady star. 

Bootlegging was at its zenith while I was in the Bahamas and 
brought much*money into the colony. Not only did the tourist 
come to Nassau to drink good wliisky in safety, but^the whisky 
merchants did^a roaring export trade. Large numbers of workers 
were employed in handling the whisky, in opening up the cases of 
twelve bottles and repacking the contents in “hams” of six bottles 
eacb, covered widi sacking for more easy stowage and carriage. 
Every local vessel made money running the cargoes of liquor into 
Florida, or, with greater safety, to one or other of the numerous 
cayes, where the real bootlegger waited to’take delivery. Even the 
Government got a direct share of the booty ; a smaE import duty 
was charged on every case of liquor imported, and, as liquor could 
not be bonded, all that was imported for subsequent re-export to 
America paid this duty. The bootlegging business, in itselfi 
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IJIVC lived m btcadi «f the Bakmas laws*; tlie whisky was duty-paid 
aiid diJps rouki clear, under the local law, for any port or even for 
“tlic High Seas,” ant! it was ntdwitiy’s business to wdiat destination 
they actually firried their cargoes. The trade stotistics sliom'ed tliat 
cfioriisom qiiinricies of liquor were imported, and as none was 
shown as t‘xpK)rtctl the infemiee waw that every man, woman, and 



* But sometimes Bahamas laws vgre broken. On one occasion the Government 
InfofflMtion that a cargo of whisky which had not passed through the 


mteit of tl«i colony. An amwd launch was sent oif which captured the vessels, 
and wo aradl polt«roen wem put on board one of tbem._ During the night the 
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bootleggers wlio daiiiied protection, from the British government 
as ItHig as they were in British waters I One British bootlegger, 
wlio protested to me against this violation of Bahamian waters, 
repudiated with indignation any suggestion that he was engaged in 
a discreditable business ; he argued that liis motives were entirely 
patriotic, and that through Iris efforts and the enterprise of Scottish 
istillers the money sent to America in respect of our war debts was 
being returned to the United Kingdom. The American coastguards 
were most unpopular. On one occasion, following a hurricane, a 
coastguard cutter was sent to one of the islands with doctors and 
medical stores, in spite of my assurance to the American authorities 

t 1 • 11 , • 1 ,1 
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me vessel in wnicn cliey were travelling being stoppea ana 
searched by coastguard cutters. Others were marooned on small 
islands from which they might or might not be rescued before 
they starved to death ; for example, a party of 26 Greeks were 
left on Caye Sal in 1926, and only survived because they received 
food from the keeper of the lighthouse on this small islet. 

A far greater danger to the bootleggers (and others) than the 
coastguards were the Fli-jackers, who were simply pirates. These 
gentry, in ftst launches, would suddenly attack the (comparatively) 
honest hoodegger and relieve him of the money he had just received 
from the sale of liquor, or of the liquor itself. The Hi-jackers used 





counting on tlidr ability ti> surprise the staff and get away with the 
Ioiit in a fast motor boat before police action could be effective. 
All necessary precautions were taken, including the mounting of a 
macliiiie gun, manned by police, in a house opposite the bank. The 
bandits heard, after dicy had started, that we were expecting them, 
and turned hack ; tl ley were met by the sheriff and his men as they 
landed on the Florida coast, and all but one of them were shot dead. 
They would have had a better chance if they had come to Nassau, 
as our pohcc were discouraged from firing first and asking questions 
afterwards. 

It is a remarkable tribute to tlic reputation of British administration 
that the toughest of the bootleggers (and there were some remarkable 
scoundrels among them) never drew his revolver nor gave any trouble 
to the police in Nassau, although he would not have hesitated to 
shoot at sight on the high seas or in the United States. On one 
occasion, w'hcn I was listening patiently to two Americans who 
were seeking a concession for real estate development in New 
Providence, one of them suggested that I might accept some shares 
in the enterprise ; before I had time to reply the other interrupted 
with the remark that “you can’t do that sort of thing in a British 
colony.” I have often wondered whether this was genuine or a 
pnxoQcerted and subtle form of flattery. As a matter of fact I have 
only once received a bribe and that I had to return. My clerk told 
me one morning that a case of whisky had been sent to me by an 
Amaicaa liquor dealer in Nassau, and was then in the office ; 
thinking ffiat my wife had ordered it and had it sent to the Secretariat 
for me to bring home in my car I took no notice at the time. Later 
that I heard that foe dealer in question was in trouble with the 
|»Eoe, and discovered that the whisky was a present. I returned 
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assuring me that the whisky was not intended in any way to influence 
me, that the writer knew I could not be influenced by such tilings, 
and that the whisky was nothing more than a token of his high 
regard for me ! I once heard an explanation of the difference 
between a good judge and a bad judge ; the good judge accepted a 
bribe and gave judgment for the one who bribed him, while the had 
judge took the bribe but decided the other way. It has also been 
said that an honest judge is one who takes presents from both sides 
and gives an impartial decision.*' 

It was in the Bahamas that I realised, more than in any other 
colony in which I have served, the local hostility to the “imported” 
official, to which I have referred abovc.f In West Africa this 
hostility is based on colour ; the imported official is almost invariably 
white, and his presence implies that the African is as yet unfitted to 
fill responsible positions. In the West Indies generally, and particu- 
larly in the Bahamas, the colour question is of less importance 
(although it is important enough), and what is resented is the filling 
of a local post by a stranger which would otherwise be filled by one 
of the sons of the soil ; in tlic Bahamas this son of the soil would 
probably be wlnte. For this reason fhe House of Assembly refuses 
to increase the salaries of the higher posts in the Civil Service to a 
level which would allow of good and experienced officers from 
other colonies being sent to fill them ; it is hoped that if the salaries 
arc kept low enough no one from abroad would accept the appoint- 
ments, which would then be filled by local men. The salary could, 
of course, be raised later for the benefit of the local official, if 
appointed, or (and this point is frequently made) if the “imported” 
official is found to be efficient. This policy is a thoroughly bad one, 
as it places the Civil Service at the mercy of the legislature and 
reduces to tins extent the control of the executive over its officers. 
In a small community, where everyone knows everyone else, it is 
particularly dangerous, as an unscrupulous officer could easily 
intrigue with members of the legislature with a view to having his 
salary raised. My salary as Colonial Secretary was raised on the 
initiative of the House of Assembly, and although this was not due, 

♦ C&IIfbe Next Witness, by P. Woodruff, p. 71. 

f Sec p. 20, 
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to anv intrigue on mv part tlte public probably believed that it was, 
(As a matter of Cut I stood a ven’ good chance at that time of a 
transfer to ^motlier colony on preunotion, wliicli I sboiilci have pre- 
ferred to an incraisc; of s.ilar)’- in the Bahamas ; I hesitated between 
the two akenutives fir some time but was persuaded to return to 
the Bahamas,) hi any ease there was no reason to think I was more 
efficient and deserving of a higher salary as Colonial Secretary than 
my predecessors had been, or tliat niy successors in the post would 
be, and the grant of a persi>fia! salary to me was a bad precedent, 
although I gratefully accjcptcd the miich-necded money. 

The propcisal to increase my salary was strongly opposed by one 
of the mcnibers of the House of Assembly, both in debate and in the 
coliiinns of liis newspaper, The Trihtme. He used much the same 
arguments as 1 have referred to above, but he was over-ruled by his 
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tioris (I have known some of them) are referred to as justification for 
the policy of the House of Assembly, but they arc, of course, the 
result of tins policy. 

There is one point wliicli I think needs emphasising. The general 
disparagement of “imported” officials as a class did not affect the 
friendliness, and indeed the kindness, of Bahamians to the individual 
officer. And it was not always realised, cither by the Bahamians or 
by the officials themselves, that the “imported” official who was 
unpopular with the local people was almost invariably dishked by 
the other officials, for good and sufficient reason. 

1 referred above to The Tribune, die newspaper edited by one of 
the members of the House of Assembly. It was a well-run journal, 
much more alive and interesting to read than its staid and h.ghly 
respectable rival, but inclined at times to go beyond the limits of fair 
aiticism. It represented the coloured people of the colony, and its 
editor sometimes allowed racial prejudice to warp his judgment, 
which was otherwise good. I thought, for instance, that liis earlier 
appreciation of my work* showed excellent judgment, but alas, this 
did not last, and towards the end of my service in the Bahamas my 
friends must have enjoyed the constant attacks made on me. These 
began in consequence of a protest I made against a quite unwarranted 
and offensive attack on the Governor, to which I was bound, in 
loyalty, to take exception, but they continued on my own merits — 
or demerits. When I was leaving die colony I was honoured with 
an editorial which said : “ . . . The Tribune differed widi him over 
many things ... in fact, we disagreed with him about almost every- 
thing. But ... as strongly and, sometimes, as bitterly as we may 
have differed from liim, we liked and admired die man ... In 
wishing liim success, we have no hesitation in saying that we shall 
miss having him to fight with.” f lam glad to have this opportunity, 
after so many years, of returning the compliment, and of assuring 
the editor that I bore no ill-will towards him or his newspaper. I 
very often agreed widi his views on local politics, and when I did not 
I always found liim an interesting adversary. We are much older, 

* Sec Tin Tribune of 29th October and jth November, 1924, 

f Sec The Tribune of ist December, 1928. 
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anti I lif>pe a little wiser, tlian we were in the days when we were both 
iiiciiibcrs of the Bahamas House <jf AssciiiHy. 

The Ollier newspaper in the Baliainas was The Nassau Guardim^ 
eclttt'd by that remarkable ant! patriotic lady, Miss Maiy Moseley. 
Tfic Guardian was founded, in 1844, by Miss Moseley’s grandfather, 
ant! lias been, ctjndtjcted by inetnbcrs of the family for over a century 
wifli a piiblic^spiritet! devotion to the interests of the colony. A 
legal cledsifsn of some importance resulted from a letter WTitten to 
the Gmrdim in 1892. This letter criticised the Chief Justice of the 
colony, who had tlic editor, Mr. Alfred Moseley, brought before 
him and sentenced him to pay a fine and go to prison for contempt 
of court in publishing the letter, and a further fine, with linprison- 
iiicnc until this fine was paid, for refusing to divulge the name of the 
writer of the letter. A deputation of influential members of the 
community, both white and coloured, made representations to the 
Governor, who ordered the release of Mr. Moseley, in spite of tlie 
protests of the Chief justice who disputed the Governor’s right to 
take such action. The matter went to the Privy Council, at which 
the Cliief Justice was represented by counsel ; the Privy Counsel held 
that Mr. Moseley was not guilty of contempt of court by publishing 
die letter or by refusing to name tlic writer, and tliat the Governor 
had the power, in the exercise of the Royal Prerogative, to release 

I refer in a later chapterf to the constitution of the Bahamas, and 
to my incmbcrsiup of die House of Assembly. The Governor of 
the Bahamas had tlien die magnificent title of Governor and 
Commander-in-chief in and over the Baliama Islands, Vice- 
Admiral and Ordinary of the Same. When I administered the 
government in die absence of the Governor I had the same title with 
die word ''Administrator” in place of Governor. Everyone knows 
what a Vice-Admiral is, and the Governor of every British possession 
is ex officio a Vice-Admiral {whether or not it is referred to in his 
formal title) in order that he should have the power of setting up 
p rize courts ia his territory^ bat very few people know what an 

* See L*** Repotts (Home of Lords and judicial Committee of tLe Privy Council). 
If 91 . p. is8. 

t See p. 267. 

I Untfer the Mthotitf of the Cokmit! Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890. 
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Ordinary is (used in this connection). To iny surprise I found 
myself, when administering the government of the Bahamas, and 
“Ordinary of the Same,” to be a judge of ecclesiastical causes ; to my 
lasting regret I never had the opportunity of exercising my functions 
in this respect, and as a Roman Catholic it would have been an 
amusing situation had I been called upon to do so. “Ordinary of 
the Same” has now been dropped from the title of the Governor of 
the Bahamas, which is perhaps a pity. But for all tlie grandiloquence 
of his title the Governor of the Baliamas was not (and still is not) in 
a strong position. He has responsibility without adequate power, 
while the elected House of Assembly has considerable powers 
without any kind of responsibility. 

In 1926 1 went to England on leave, and as one (the other was the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, Mr. Harcourt Malcolm) of the 
two representatives of the Bahamas to the West Indian Conference, 
which was so ably presided over by the late Sir Edward Davson. 
I am not sure that the Conference achieved a great deal, as it was not 
followed up quickly enough by another, but the delegates were 
lavishly entertained in London and had a very interesting visit. ' We 
were received by the King at Buckingham Palace, and dinners were 
given for us by His Majesty’s Government, the West India Com- 
mittee, and many other public bodies and hospitable individuals ; 
we also enjoyed a tour round the docks of the Port of London 
Authority. 

Sir Harry Cordeaux retired in 1926, and was succeeded by Sir 
Charles Orr, who assumed duty in 1927 ; I administered the 
Government during the long interregnum. (I did so four times 
during my stay in the Bahamas). In 1927 1 was appointed a Com- 
panion of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

Wlnle most of the inhabitants of the Bahamas are of African 
descent, tliere is a larger proportion of whites than in any of the 
British West Indian islands (incidentally, the Bahamians dislike being 
called West Indians, although no amount of argument can disprove 
the geographical fact that the Bahamas are part of the West Indies). 
In two small islands. Little Guano Caye (Hope Town), near Abaco, 
and Spanish Wells, just north of Eleuthera, the population is entirely 
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wilifr. and here itibreccling lias had some uiifortoiiate results, fii the 
iKwtii of Andros tlierc are traces of Indian blood, not that of the 
aboriginal Liicayaiis but of later settlers from Florida ; here bows 
ait! arrows arc used to shoot fish in the shallow waters.* 

Andrfjs is a large island, or rather a collection of islands separated 
by liismcmiis dianncls or bights. The interior consists of vast 
lagoons and swamps, divided by ridges on which grow clumps of 
pine. The eastern coast is diitted with settlements, and there can 
still be seen the remains of Neville Cliamberkin s unsuccessful 
attempt to estafdisli a sisal plantation. Off the western shores lies 
“The Mud,” the rmoit of sponging schooners. The interior of 
Andros is c|mtc deserted and has scarcely been explored, f which 
accounts for the strange talcs of mysterious inhabitants which the 
people firmly believe. More mysterious stiil are the “Chick- 
chawiiics,*’ monsters which puU down the tops of four pine trees 
and knot diem together to make their nests ; I have never met 
anyone who has actually seen the Cliickchawnics or one of their 
nests, but everyone in Andros seems to have heard of them from 
actual eye-witnesses whose reputation for veracity was said to be 
beyond doubt. The belief in spirits is widespread in Andros and 




* A timiitt ptactice «!j» to exist in British Gukna, judging from one of the 
$mmps issued in that coiony. 
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wBen it was courteously but firmly pointed out to me tliat wire 
gauze would not exclude “spirits ” and that the people had no 
intention of miming the risk of a visit by spirits at the dead of night."^ 

But if I saw no Chickchawnies or spirits in Andros, 1 saw tlicre 
one of the most beautiful sights I have ever seen, a huge flock of 
flamingoes rising into the air as my wife and I approached the 
rookery in the Government reserve. There must have been a 
thousand birds at least in that flock, a wonderful splash of pink 
against the sky. When the main flock rose, a few adult birds 
remained by the nests to guard the young, but as we approached 
closer even the nurses deserted their charges, young birds covered 
with wliite down, rather like ugly ducklings. The adult birds have 
long necks and long legs,t and the wings are edged with black. 
The nests are made of mud, raised about a foot from the ground to 
protect the eggs from damage in case the low-lying land on which 
they build should be flooded. The principal food of the flamingo 
is a small mollusc in a spiral shell, and the method of feeding is 
peculiar. The flamingo presses its head into the mud, taking mud, 
water and mollusc into its bill ; it then squirts out, through channels 
in the side of the bill, the mud and water and retains the mollusc. 

The iguana is hunted for food in the forests of Andros, and the 
turtle in all the waters of the colony, the green turtle for food and 
tlic hawksbiil for the tortoiseshell of commerce. Fish of all kinds 
are plentiful and fishing is one of the regular occupations of the 
tourists. In Inagua island there are wild cattle and wild donkeys, 
the descendants of domestic animals that have escaped ; I drove in a 
lorry along one of the “roads” of Inagua and saw a number of the 
wild donkeys, wliich approached quite close to satisfy their curiosity, 
and then, to show their contempt, kicked their heels in the air and 
galloped away. 

The islands are naturally full of traditions about the pirates, and 
“Blackbeard’s Castle'"’ in New Providence is supposed to have been 
the watch-tower of the notorious Edward Teach, popularly known 
as Blackbeard, a picturesque scoundrel who was killed in a fight 
with a British warship in 1718. He is reputed to have gone into 


* For otlier instances of superstition, see pp. 140, 179. 

t Sec tjhc beautiful starap issued in the Bahamas illustrating flamingoes in flight. 
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batcfc witli biiriiing matches stuck in his heard, a dangerous practice,* 
and to !w.vc chewed wine-glasses in his more jovial moments. f 
Mitch buried treasure is supposed to have been found in the islands 
from time to tiiiie, and I have myself seen Spanish silver coins, 
cmbcddcil in coral, whkii were uncovered after a storm washed 
away* iiiudi of the sand on the beach of one of the Out Islands ; 
tlicw coins were presumably buried there in a box.J 



with it fust Wok he died ; they were not successful, but it is said that the treasure 
wm Actually found at^Tumeife some twenty or thirty years later, and 1 have seen 


b»w wea nttdfe In British Honduras for buried treasure, but none is known to have 
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disorderly ; tlicy are certainly independent, but I found tlicm 
extremely friendly and wcli-niannercd. 

Wlicn I first arrived in the Bahamas I was told that serious hurri- 
ancs very seldom visited the islands, but during the five years I was 
there I experienced several of these storms, which did much damage. 
While the larger and better-built houses seldom receive more than 
superficial damage, the houses of the labouring population are almost 
wholly destroyed in a severe hurricane, and small vessels also suffer 
severely. During one hurricane I saw small craft being swept out 
of Nassau harbour by tbe force of the wind and current, their 
moorings having broken away, wliile the people on shore could do 
nothing to help the crews who were never seen again. In one 
hurricane many churches in Nassau were badly damaged, to the 
quiet amusement of the liquor dealers who had recently been 
preached against, but a second hurricane the same year destroyed 
several liquor warehouses and restored the balance. The loss of life, 
except among crews of vessels lost, was never very severe, but the 
poorer section of the community suffered a great deal from exposure 
to the heavy rains that accompany hurricanes, and from the loss of 
their homes and crops. 

Communications between headquarters and tbe Out Islands were 
generally interrupted by each storm, and it was difficult, owing to 
the heavy seas wliich lasted for some time after the wind had subsided, 
and to the loss of the small motor and sailing vessels which usually 
plied between the islands, to ascertain exactly what had ^happened 
and to carry tlie necessary relief to the islands most in need. It was 
in these circumstances, after the hurricane of September, 1926 (I was 
then administering the government), that I asked the Admiral 
commanding the North America and West Indies squadron to place 
a vessel at my disposal to enable me to visit the Out Islands and take 
much-needed medical comforts and supplies to the stricken people. 
His Majesty’s Sloop Valerian was sent from Bermuda, and in her I 
went to all the islands that had suffered from the hurricane with food, 
medical suppHes and money ; I was also able to authorise the 
Commissioners on the various islands to carry out any urgently 
needed work. At one island, Mayaguana, the heavy seas had swept 
right across the low-lying land and aU the wells had been fiEed with 
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sale water, making them quite useless and causing great distress to 
the people ; as m emergency iiicasiire casks of water were landed 
from the VakrLm atid a wireless message was sent to another island 
for supplies of water to he sent to Mayagimna. hi the meantime, 
as there isris no C<nnnhssioner in the island, I myself started the 
people Oft the digging new wells. When I returned to Nassau in 
the Valerian we received waoiing of the approach of another 
hurricane, and the Captain decided to leave at once for Bermuda in 
the hope of reaching harbour there before the storm could overtake 
him. Unfortunately, the ship w^as caught by the hurricane, which 
moved with extraordinary speed, some five miles from Bermuda, 
on the 22nd October, and the Valerian was sunk with heavy loss of 
life, only 19 survivors being rescued after having spent a terrible 
night on rafts,'* I am glad to say that the Bahamas House of 
Assembly voted a generous contribution to the fund that was raised 
for the benefit of the relatives of those who were lost with the 
P'alcrian, At Bermuda, during tliis hurricane the wind blew with a 
force of I 3<5 miles an hour. 

After another hurricane, and while the sea was still fairly rough, 
I went in a motor launch from Nassau to Andros to see how the 
settlements on that island had fared. At that time I was not a very 
good sailor and the rolling of the small craft was too much for me. 
When my misery was at its height I was asked whether I would like 
anything to eat, but declined. Later, when I was feeling a little 
better, a fish was caught on the line we were towing astern, and I 
indicated tliat I should like some of this fish boiled ; I was told, 
however, that the fish was a baracuda, and might be poisonous, and 
dbe captain was therefore afraid to give me any, so I settled down 
in my bunk prepared to suffer hunger as well as sea-sickness. An 
hour or two later some of the boiled fish was brought to me, and it 
was explained that the ship’s hoy had been given some to eat and as 
he was still quite well it was thought safe for me to have some I 
It is a curious thing that the baracuda in the West Indies is thought 
t» he sometimes poisonous, and therefore seldom eaten if any other 
kind of fish is available, while in West Africa it is highly esteemed 

* Mf wife and cWlditfl wc« not yety fet away at the time, being pasaeagers in a 
KKJtwd TOjf tbe Bahamaa. They had a yery tough pawtge. 
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as one of tiic best fish for the table. I have heard it said that the 
symptoms of baracuda-poisoning arc similar to those of copper- 
poisoning and that if a silver spoon is placed in die water in which 
baraaida is being boiled it will become discoloured if the fish is 
poisonous. 

The last hurricane I experienced in die Bahamas was in 1928, 
while I was once again administering the Government, It did much 
damage and I visited the Out Islands as soon as the weadier had 
moderated sufficiently. Shortly afterwards the Governor returned 
from leave and I left for England, via New York and Canada. At 
Toronto I stayed with friends and later went with diem to their 
summer residence at Orillia. I then visited Montreal and Quebec, 
and stayed with other firiends on the Isle of Orleans. The voyage 
down the St. Lawrence River, en route to England, was one of the 
most interesting I have ever made. 
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CHAPTER V 


NIGERIA AGAIN 

DURING the five years that I was in. the Bahamas I worked, when 
I could find the time, on a History of Nigeria for which I had been 
collecting notes over a long period. When the book was complete, 
in 1928, 1 tried without success to get various pubhshers interested 
in it ; none of them seemed to share my opinion of its chances, and 
all were confident that sales would not cover the cost of pubheation. 
Finally, while I was on leave in England at the end of the year, 
Messrs. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. decided to take the risk, and 
I was soon busy with the correction of proofs. Unfortunately, I 
had to leave England for Nigeria before all the proofi had been 
corrected and, owing to the rush at the last moment, I was unable 
to obtain from Lord Lugard the Foreword which he had promised 
to write. The book was published in March, 1929, and received 
some complimentary reviews. It has now gone to four editions 
and I get some satisfaction from the thought that I was right and the 
publishers were wrong about its chances of success. 

It was during my leave from the Bahamas at the end of 1928 that 
I was offered and accepted the post of Deputy Chief Secretary of 
Nigeria, the colony to which I had hoped, all through my service 
in the Bahamas, to return, and in which I still continue to take the 
greatest interest. Very few of the European staff of the old Nigerian 
Secretariat still remained when I assumed duty in Lagos in February, 
1929. I was privileged to act as Chief Secretary to the Govemm«it 
fi-om the day I arrived, as the substantive holder of the office was 
administering the Government and, with brief intervals of duty in 
my own post and leave in England, I continued to act as Chief 
Secretary for most of the next five years. This post is probably, 
with the exception of some of die governorships, the most responsible 
and interesting in the Colonial Service. The country is large, the 
population at least three to four times as great as that of any other 
colony, and the problems of great variety. With the Governor in 
bad health the burden of responsibility on the shoulders of the Chief 

loi 
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Secretary was very lie.wy *, at all times liis work made demands w'liicli 
only tlie quick worker and one wIk> was physically strong could 
cope with. 

At first I was required, while acting as Chief Secretary, to live in 
die bangaltw’ assigned m tliac office, but later I succeeded in occupy- 
ing my own (liepiity Chief Secretaire’s) house continuously. This 
was deliglitfolly situated at ikoyi, on the banks of the Lagos Lagoon, 
aid was most comfortable ; it was, in fact, the best house I have lived 
ill ill the colonies. We w’crc the first occupants of tliis house and 
my wife succeeded in, making the garden a thing of beauty. We 
planted many fruit trees, but, as has happened to so many colonial 
officials, we left Nigeria before any of them had borne ; it has been 
little consolation to hear from men who have since occupied the 
house that the fruit was plentiful and delicious. 

Frequent changes of station, and in some eases changes of quarters 
within a single station, do not encourage officials to make gardens. 
Too often an official moves into a bungalow wliich stands in the 
midst of a wilderness, cither because the bungalow itself is new or 
h«ausc the previous occupier -was not interested in gardening ; often, 
also, a good garden on which much care and expense has been 
devoted, is allowed to become a wilderness by a subsequent occupant. 
In my view officials should not be required to make new gardens, or 
recondition old ones, at their own expense. They are not required 
to repair or paint their bungalows and the garden is just as much the 
property of Government as is the bungalow. A senior official with 
a good salary, and fairly certain that he wiE continue to live in the 
same house for some time, may be prepared to spend money on his 
garden ; tlie junior official, apart i&om the insecurity of Ms tenure, is 
unable to face the cost. In many cases, e.g., in Lagos, the sandy soil 
h|S to be improved by a large dressing of “black” earth, brought 
from a considerable distance and at great expense. I consider that the 
Government should provide the necessary funds to make a garden 
for each official bungalow, should set out die necessary hedges and 
plant fruit trees, and it would then be reasonable to ask each occupier 
to maintain th e garden.* 

* For two fmn I tried unsuccessfoUj to obtaia, through the Colonial OflSce, a 
t»l«ea gardener frwn England who could put into effect in the Gold Coast the policy 
I udi'oate hew and train African gardeners. He did not arrive until after I had left. 
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Tiic chief attraction of Lagos is the opportunity for boating in the 
harbour and ligoon. There is a yacht club with many members, 
and the Saturday afternoon racing is always excltiiig. I was able to 
keep a dinghy near iiiy house and sailed it frequently in the lagoon 
on die north side of Lagos island. This lagoon was generally 
crowded with canoes, some being poled or paddled, but the majority 
sailing with a favourable wmid. In the morning the prevailing 
breeze from the north-east brought the canoes, laden with produce 
for the Lagos markets, from the numerous towns and villages that 
fringe the northern banks of the lagoon ; in the evening a south-west 
breeze took them home again, and I have counted more than a 
hundred canoes under sail on the lagoon at the same time. Occasion- 
ally a large raft of logs would be floated down the lagoon to the local 
saw^'-mill or for shipment abroad ; on the raft would be the straw huts 
of the men in charge, who lived on the raft for several days while it 
drifted slowly with the current or was poled along in still waters. At 
all times the lagoon was full of life and interest. 

One of the most important incidents in Nigeria, soon after my 
return there, was that generally spoken of as the “women’s riots,” 
to which I refer in Chapter X. Less serious, although much longer 
drawn out, was the struggle between the Lieutenant-Governors of 
the Northern and Southern Provinces and the substantive Cliief 
Secretary, into which I was dragged much against my will ; it was a 
struggle, accentuated by the personal antipathies of the combatants, 
which could quickly have been settled by a firm decision from the 
Governor. Closely connected with this struggle was another more 
far-reaching. This was the struggle of tlie technical departments to 
escape from the control of the Administrative Service, exercised by 
the Lieutenant-Governors through Residents and District Officers, 
more especially in the Northern Provinces. The general relationship 
which should exist between the different branches of the Government, 
including the Native Administrations, had been clearly laid down in 
a minute by Sir Hugh Clifford,’*^ which was later endorsed by Sir 
Donald Cameron, f but the position had gradually deteriorated. I 
attended a lengthy meeting of those concerned at Government 


* See Nigeria Gazette of 27th November, 1920. 
t See Nigeria Gaszeite of 22nd December, 1932. 



mcnt activities. Provided that heads of technical departments 

the 

Provinces aitd Districts, there is little difficulty in observing these 
principles, but the tendency to centralise aU authority at headquarters 
and to ignore the Administrative Service when issuing orders to 
departmental subordinates is bound to lead to friction, as it did in 
Nigeria at the period to which I am referring. At the same time, it 
must he admitted that a little tact on the part of the Administrative 
Service, which was not then very conspicuous, would have got over 


minute,* in which I referred to the responsibility of the Administra- 
tive Service in this matter, and I added : “It is not meant by this 
that the Administrative Service should interfere in teclmicai depart- 
mental matters, or that instructions should be given to departmental 







or Aamniiscracivc \.-?mccrs lo rcporc ii e£ic acparniicniai services arc 
matlcquatc in any area, or arc being inefficiently carried out. I am 
aware tliat these duties may lead to friction between tlie Administra- 
ti¥c Service and departments, but I rely on the good sense of 
Administrative Officers and Departmental Officers alike for the 
tactful and discreet handling of delicate situations. 
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deimiteiy impaired oy a lamc or manner, or a lacK or tact, wmen 
made it impossible for him to deal with other departments, or the 
public, without constant friction. In a junior officer such a disability 
is serious ; in a senior officer it is disastrous. 

During my previous service in Nigeria I had been much impressed 
by the need for a library in Lagos, but had failed to persuade the 
Governor that this was a matter deserving of Government support ; 


and only a few books could be obtained each year. When I knew 
that I was to return to Nigeria I got in touch (through my eldest 
hrotlier, Dr. C. Delisie Bums) with Dr. Keppei, the President of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, and was able to persuade Mm 
that a library in Lagos would be of great value ; after some negotia- 
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tiori a Miiri of £jMo was placed at iiiy dispswal for this purpose. 
Housed at first Jii tsv*i mtnm iw Moloney Street, and afterwards in 
flic hiiiklirig oiit'c «H,ciipicii by tlic Cbirdcn Ciluls in (kwemnient 
House gromids, the Lagos Library was started in October, 1932. No 
assistance wliaccvcr was rccxived from Government funds, and rent 
was paid to Govern n 5 ent for die use of the buildings in wliicli the 
botiks were kept. The books of die old B«jcjk Club were taken 
<wcT, and the niemlierslnp of the iilirar)' was open to all who were 
able til pay a siiboftiption of 2s, 6d. a month ; in the absence of 
Governiiient support it was impossible to reduce the subscription, 
but in spite of dm a certain nuinber of Africans and a great many 
Europeans joined the Library. The Ciommittec responsible for its 
management included the late Hr. Henry Carr, a prominent African 
who was himself the owner of a large collection of books. An 
African was employed as librarian, but most of the work of labelling 
and classifying tlie books, and later of cataloguing them, was done 
by volunteers, including some ladies who worked in the Library for 
long hours every day. The arrangement of the books and the 
catalogue would no doubt have shocked the professional librarian, 
but at least wc could find die books wc wanted, and in those days 
West Africa had not yet been invaded by the swarm of experts who 

later infested it, and spent much of tlidr time criticising the work of 

those who had had, of necessity, to make bricks without much straw. 

The selection of the books for the Library involved a lot of work, 

amply repaid by the joy of opening the cases and handling the 
numbers of volumes which arrived. To preserve them from the 
attacks of insects each book had to be treated with a special solution 
wliich, unfortunately, made the Library smell unpleasantly of 
disinfectant. One of the curses of the tropics lies in the rapidity 
with which books will deteriorate if not carefully watched and cared 
for. Not only do termites bore through covers and leaves but 
cockroaches and damp spoil the outward appearance of the volumes 
and make them unpleasant to handle. To a book4oYer this is a 
txagedy. At one tina I was a believer in the advantage of ka:ping 
books in closed cases in the tropics but I am now a convert to the open- 

shelf theory; bookskept onopen shclva need dusting more firequaidy 

but they are mote easily watched and less liable to the elects of damp. 
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Another institution in ‘Lagos of which I am’ proud to have been 
one of the fomidcrs is the l‘)iniiig Chib. It was composed of an 
equal number of Africans and Europeans, of officials and non- 
officials, and we met once a month at an hotel for dinner. Each 
month there was a different cliairman, and there were no speeches. 
At first the evenings tended to be rather stiff', but later, as we got to 
know one another better, the stiffness wore off and the evenings 
became very pleasant. 

As in most tropical countries, the food eaten in West Africa by 
both Europeans and Africans is generally highly spiced and peppery. 
This is probably necessary on account of the dullness of the food and 
bad cooking.* “Palm Oil Chop” and “Ground Nut Stew” are 
well-known local dishes. In each the basis is, as a rule, chicken cut 
up and stewed with a thick gravy of which the main components are 
palm-oii or groundnut-oil ; rice is served with this and also chutney 
and numbers of “gadgets,” which include grated coconut, pepper, 
and various pieces of fruit. Curry is also a popular dish, but I am 
informed by those who know that the West African curries compare 
very unfevourably with those of India. The best palm oil chop is 
that prepared in the river ports of Nigeria, where the cooks have the 
best ingredients and the longest traditions ; but even there it is a 
food which should be eaten sparingly. The example of the “old 
coaster,” who ate enormous quantities of palm oil chop on Sundays 
for luncheon, and then retired to bed to sleep it off until Monday 
morning, is not one to be followed. It was, however, in British 
Honduras that I met the man who is reputed to have said of the 
turkey that it was an unsatisfactory bird, being too much for one 
man and not enough for two. 

Dr. Henry Carr, to whom I referred above in connection with 
the Lagos Library, was also a prominent member of the Lagos 
Dining Club. He was an African of great erudition and strong 
character, who had served in Nigeria both in the Education Depart- 
ment and the Administrative Service, and was at one time Resident 

* A few of the West African cooks ate very good but many of those employed by 
newcoroets to the Coast know little about cooking. It is alleged that one of these 
teceived from his employer, when he was discharged, a certificate stating that he had 
been employed as a cook for a week, and that, of me scTcn dinners he had serred up, 
four had b«»n burnt offerings and three had been bloody sacrifices. 
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of Lagos Colony. In this positicm lie liad serving iindicf him several 
European District Officers, ant! I have been toM by more than one 
of tliesc that it was a pleasure to work svitli him ; this is w-ortli 
i€!nieinbcriiig when die absurd suggestion is made that European 
officers in West Africa dislike scniiig under Africans, It clepcnick 
on the African. All the Europeans who knew Dr. Carr regarded 
him widi great at! miration, and i am glad to remember that lie was 
once a colleague of mine. It wvis with great regret that I heard of his 
deatli ill 1945, Tljere are many Africans as clever, and perhaps as 
well educated, as Dr. Carr ; if there were more who w'erc his equal 
in integrity and strength of character there would be more holding 
responsible posts in the Adiiiinistration. 

During my absence fn)m Nigeria the Ikoyi Club, plans for which 
had begun to be fornmlated before I left Lagos, and of w'hicli I am 
an original member, had come into being. Unfortunately, the Golf 
Club, also at Ikoyi, continued to be ran separately, wliicli tended to 
die formation of cliques which a single club might have counteracted; 
the two clubs were only amalgamated later, after I had left Nigeria, 
I was for some time chairman of the Ikoyi Club, in which I took a 
great interest, and during this period we were able to build a 
swimming pool which, added greatly to the amenities of die club. 
Sea-bathing in West Africa, which is very popular, is extremely 
dangerous owing to the heavy surf and strong undertow, and many 
pcTKiiis lose their lives each year as a result of tliis ; swimming is 
practically impossible as no one can go in far enough in safety, and 
more swimming pools would be great assets. 

Every Saturday night in lagos there was a dance in one or other 
of the European clubs. The dances at die Ebute Metta* Club were 
very popular as dancing was out of doors, on tarpaulins stretched 
tightly over a concrete tennis court. At die other clubs the dancers 
sat, between dances, on the lawns outside the clubs, and many 
pleasant evenings were spent there. There was an excellent amateur 
dance orchestra, and sometimes the music was supplied by the bands 
of the Nigeria Regiment or of the Police Force. These regimental 
and police bands, both in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, are excclloit ; 

^ Efaoce Metta, a swlwtfe of Lagos, Is the headquartc» of the Nigeriao Esilway 
ftdmittismticHi. 
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tlic Africans are naturally musical, and with good instruments, and 
under a European bandmaster, their performances arc highly 
creditable * It is an interesting fact that some of the bandsmen, wlio 
can read music, cannot read anything else. 

The return of Sir Donald Cameron to Nigeria in 1931 as Governor 
was a fortunate event for the country. (From, 1925 to 1931 he had 
been Governor of Tanganyika.) It is a great pity that liis return 
coincided with the worst period of the world-wide slump, which 
particularly affected the primary producers of West Africa. At tliat 
time the rigid financial policy applied to the colonies demanded a 
balanced budget every year, or, any rate, a serious attempt to balance 
the budget despite the unfortunate reactions which might follow. 
The falling revenues of Nigeria had therefore to be compensated for 
by drastic cuts in expenditure, wliich involved large reductions of 
staff and the retrenchment of experienced officers, and the cutting 
down of many services which were essential to the country. 

The more far-sighted policy that has now been adopted, that a 
colony should have the services which it requires and not merely 
tliosc which it can afford, is infinitely better. Under the old 
dispensation a colony would build up (often to the neglect of 
desirable social services) large financial reserves, ostensibly to meet 
a rainy day, but when the rainy day came the reserves would not be 
used and the budget would be balanced by a drastic economy which 
cut down the expenditure in such a way as to effect efficiency, and 
removed officers whose experience would have been invaluable in 
the future. In my view, it is in times of slump, when the local 
producers get smaller prices than usual for their crops and there is a 
general shortage of money, that the colonial governments should 
embark on a bold policy of expenditure on public works, which 
would provide employment and put money into circulation. It is 
at such times also, when the people are suffering from die effects of a 
falling market, the causes of which they cannot understand, that a 
full staff is needed to help and guide them dirough the difficult 
period ; retrenchment of staff at such a moment is not justified and 
may well he disastrous. 

I was present at the opening of the railway bridge over the river 


* The Gold Coast Police Band visited England in 1947. 
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Bcflue ill 193^. This bridge, sonic 2,584 feet long, cost the Nigerian 
govcminent about /^i,ocx),ooo, anti was a questionable iiivestnieiit. 
It is true that it completed the Nigerian railway system, and speeded 
lip the working of trains, hut trains had been ferried across tlic Benue 
for some years withoot dilficuky, and the speed of trains over this 
unmnuiurMive section of the line was of little importance ; in any 
case, I do not believe that the convenience was worth the money 
spent, which could have been employed more usefully on social, 
improvements. The bridge across the river Niger at Jebba, opened 
in 1916, is a ditFerciit matter, as tlie railway that crosses this bridge is 
the main line between Lagos and Kano, and carries considerable 
traffic over the 700 miles that separate these two important centres. 
The total length of railway in Nigeria is about 1,900 miles, of wliicii 
nearly i,Bcx3 miles are of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 

The cost of the Benue bridge referred to above, and of some part 
of the line that has an administrative rather than an economic value, 
has now been partially taken over by die Nigerian Government as a 
general liability, to the benefit of railway jSnance. Such burdens on 
the railway, and interest charges on the loans raised to cover tMs 
unremanerative expenditure made it necessary to charge a higher 
freight rate on the railway than some articles could easily hear. In 
the southern parts of Nigeria, also, public roads which ran almost 
parallel to the railway enabled motor transport to compete on unfrir 
terms witli the railway. The reasons for this were twofold. In the 
first place, the motor transport owners could take the cream of the 
traffic, refusing heavy, unremunerative freight wliich the railway 
was compelled by law to carry. Secondly, the African-owned 
motor transport was run on uneconomic lines, as the vehicles were 
not insured and no account was t^en by the owners, in fixing their 
frdght charges, of depreciation of the vehicles. This has led to 
difficulties in nearly every colony that owns a railway (and practically 
all colonial railwap are Government-owned), From time to time 
committees have sat and made recommendations designed to protect 
the railway system, in which the local taxpayer is financially 
interested, against competition from individu^ transport owners, 
fit my view it should be accepted that colonial railways cannot 
oampete, over short distances up to say 200 miles, agamst motor 
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transport, and railway rates should he fixed on the understanding 
tlwt the railway is not only a comnioii carrier hut serves the countiy 
in several otlier ways, and that any deficit on its working should be 
home by the colonial budget. That the railways in tropical 
colonics have been important civiHsing influences cannot be denied, 
that they are an administrative convenience is obvious, and their 
economic value in transporting heavy produce to the ports for export 
docs not depend entirely on the profit on charges made for freight, 
•f: ' 


if it has not been paid for, and the joy of driving it, coupled with 
the excitements of die road and the long-drawn-out conversations 
with friends in every village that is passed through, more than make 
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luck may bring the lorry and this happy life to an untimely tnd, 
and the philosophic Afirican will then look for anodier occupation 
until he can once again find the money (or a trusting creditor) for 
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African uiiofFidal members were more coiiccrnec! about tbc <letai!s 
affecting tlic salaries of African officials than they were about the 
larger implications of government policy. This is a failing I have 
observed in every colonial legislature I have known,* and on several 
occasions in the Gold Coast the Financial Secretary, in replying to 
the budget debate, has drawn attention to the absence of any financial 
aitidsm of the budget. For example, on one occasion he pointed 
out that “although the debate has covered a very wide field, very 
Bttlc reference to finance has been made in it, and scarcely any 
reference at all to the budget.”! It was usually left to the European 
unofficial members to comment on the principles of the budget, and 
its implications. 

Most of the members of the Legislative Council in Nigeria (and 
a minority of members m the Gold Coast) came from the ranks of 
the self-styled “Intelligentsia,” as do most of the politically-minded 
people of these colonies. It seems to me that this is a very arrogant 
title for any body of persons to claim, and in West Africa it is 
extended to cover practically anyone who can boast of a secondary 
education ; I was actually told once by an African that he was one 
of tlae intelligentsia of West Africa, a fact which I should never have 
suspected had I not had it from the man himself. 

The misuse of English words by Africans to which I have referred 
above, I and the incorrect translation of Afirican words into English, 
have led to many ridiculous misunderstandings. In Nigeria the tide 
of “King” has not been confined to the more important Chiefi, but 
has been recklessly bestowed on the headmen of unimportant 
villages through the wrong, and quite unnecessary, anglidsing of the 
native word. This fact, and the inclusion in the various “royal 
families” of even the most distant relatives of the reigning Chiefii, 
has resulted in the astonishing number of “princes” and “princesses” 
to he found in Nigeria ; when these people travel they not infre- 
quently appropriate to themselves the honorific of “Royal Highness.” 
hi this respect the people of the Gold Coast are frr wiser ; they call 
the Chiefs by their own native tides, which is more dignified than 

* Except in the Bahamas, where conditions are different, 
f Gold Coast 'Legislatm Council Debates, Session 1943, Issue No, i, p, 182, 
t See p. 45. 
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giving them English ones %vhicii are not appropriate. The Nigerians 
have just as dignified titles, and would be well advised to use them. 
The principal Chief of Lagos lias gained rather than lost in dignity 
by being styled Oba instead of King. 

The missionaries in Nigeria, as in other parts of West Africa, have 
done a great deal for the people. Quite apart from the spread of 
Clmsdariity under conditions of great difficulty, they have brought 
to the country the advantages of education. For many years, until 
the colonial governments began to realise their own responsibilities 
in the matter, the missionaries provided all the education that there 
was ; in view of this the growing tendency among Africans to resent 
missionary influence in education appears migratcful, and is, I am 
sure, not in the best interests of the people. I do not believe, 
however, that this attitude will endure ; it is probably due to 
mcrcasing “national” feeling and die desire of the African to control 
to a greater extent what he considers to be the most important 
influence on the future of his race. 

In Nigeria the missionary has to contend with the rising tide of 
Islam, which offers to the native of tropical Africa a more comfort- 
able religion than Christianity. This is particularly the case in the 
important matter of marriage. Polygamy has long been an 
established institution in Nigeria and a religion which insists on 
monogamy is heavily handicapped in competition with one that is 
not so strict. The Native African Church, modelled otherwise on 
the Church of England, permits polygamy among its members, and 
has therefore attracted to itself many African Christians who aspire 
to the social distinction of the Christian but are not prepared to 
comply with this rule of Christianity. Very few converts are made 
firom Mam to the Christian religion and it has been estimated that 
ten heathen are converted to Islam for every one who becomes a 
Christian. But for all this Christianity is spreading and although 
in many cases the converts arc Christians only in name (as are so 
many Europeans) there are a number of Africans of whose sincere 
and practical Christianity there can be no question. 

M^y of the European missionaries who have worked in West 
AJ&ica were persons of outstanding character and ability. There 
have some who, on account of limited education and a narrow 
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outit^ok, liavc been an embarrassment to tlic governiiiexit and little 
nse to tlieir own cause, but they arc fortunately exceptions. Lord 
Lugard’s promise, at the time of the occupation of Northern Nigeria, 
that the Muslim rehgion would not be interfered with and that all 
men would be free to worship God. as they chose, has restricted 
missionary enterprise in Muslim areas, and this led in the past to 
serious misunderstandings, but on the whole the missions and the 
governments have got on extremely well. Nearly all of the missions. 
Catholic as well as Protestant, have an African clergy, and there 
have been several African bishops of the Church of England, 

I believe that the missions would do better, even as Christianising 
influences, if they took up medical as well as educational work. 
Medical missions would have an appeal to the African mind as 
important even as missionary schools, and, if the missions worked as 
well with the government in medical as in educational matters, 
would do a great deal of good for the people. Especially in leper 
settlements and sucldike institutions, which require a real missionary 
spirit, the missions could do work that the government, with the 
best intentions, could hardly emulate. 

The medical work of the government in the West African colonies 
has been remarkable but far too much still remains to he done. The 
fasliion today is to over-emphasise the admitted fact that prevention 
is better than cure, and to treat the provision of adequate hospital 
accommodation, and the healing of the sick, as matters of compara- 
tively slight importance. My views on this subject are set out in the 
following extract from a despatch* diat I wrote to the Secretary of 
State for die Colonies when I was Governor of the Gold Coast ; 

“It is important that the prevention of disease should be regarded 
as the main function of the Medical and Health Departments, and 
every effort must be made not only to take such steps as will eradicate 
preventable diseases but to impress upon the people by education 
and propaganda the importance of preventive measures. At the 
same time it is necessary that adequate measures should be taken for 
die cure of those who are ill, and this involves the provision of 
considerable hospital accommodation and of health centres in towns 


* No. ztz of the z6th July, 1944, published as Gold Coast Sessional Paper, No, it 
of 1944. 




been t^bsmed, and it will indeed make tlic people antagonistic to 
preventive measures if they find that Govennnent attaches little 
imptirtance to the cure of the sick. I stress this point because I 
observ'e a tendency to disparage Government’s responsibilities to the 
sick (in hospitals and other ways) as compared with the importance 
of preventive measures. I am well aware of the greater importance 
of prevention but, especially among the more primitive tribes, the 
sense of proportion in this respect will be of slow growth and will 
be, if anything, retarded by any failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment to provide adequate medical attention for the sick and by so 
doing inspire the people with the belief in the good intentions of the 
Government and the efficacy of European medicine.” 

Actually, even in the prevention of disease I bcHeve that better 
value could have been obtained for tiie expenditure incurred. 
Malaria is a serious scourge in tropical countries but it is not the only 
menace to the public health. Vast sums have been spent on anti- 
malaria dAinagc* and in many cases there has been no material 
reduction in the incidence of malaria to show as a result Some of 
this money could more wisely have been laid out in other ways, for 
instance in the rehousing of the people and tlie clearing of those 
siuim which breed disease in every tropical town, or in the provision 
of water supplies. I should place water supplies and rehousing as 
first and second respectively in the priority list for needed improve- 
ments in every colony. Very often the supply of fresh water to a 
town or village has been held up because it has been impossible to 

* Foe tesiance, Acca aud Takoradi, during the war of 1959-45. 
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supply water that was chemically pure ; meanwhile tlic people have 
continued to drink the much less pure water already available to 
thcoi, or to go so short of water as to suffer consideral>iy. Too often 
in the colonics, in other matters besides water supplies, the search 
for perfection, or the fear of making a mistake, has resulted in 
nothing being done.* 

One of the great handicaps with which the Medical Department 
in each colony is faced is the existence of private practice. Medical 
Officers receive a salary from the government for which they arc 
expected to treat government servants, the inmates of the prisons, 
and such members of the general population as cannot afford to pay 
themselves for medical treatment. Some of the Medical Officers 
are specially assigned to the “Health” branch of the department, for 
preventive rather than curative work, and receive an allowance in 
lieu of private practice, but all others arc (or were) allowed to 
augment their income by fees received from private patients. This 
has led, in the past, to considerable difficulty in the posting of 
Medical Officers. The senior men considered that they should be 
posted to the stations where large sums could be obtained from 
private practice, and thcre^was constant dissatisfaction on the part 
of those posted to up-country and therefore less remunerative 
stations. I have heard fantastic stories of the annual incomes derived 
by some government Medical Officers from private practice in 
Opobo and other coastal towns of Nigeria, and even allowing for 
considerable exaggeration^ the amounts received must have been 
considerable ; the proof of this lies in^ the scramble (in some cases 
very undignified) for these stations. 

I believe that a better and more contented medical service would 
result from the abolition of all private^ practice, except perhaps in 
consultation ; if necessary, salaries could be increased to make up for 
the loss of fees, and fees received from those patients who were able 
to pay could be paid into the public treasury. In British Honduras, 
however, when I tried to make this change, which was acceptable 

* The “expert” is often a handicap to the colonies. It has been pointed out (see 
“Some Problems of Tropical Economjr,” by J. S, Furnival, in Pabim Colonial Essms^ 
p. 179) that “the expert is a specialist in his own subject but not in native life. He 
tries to adapt native life to scientific principles ; welfare require the adaptation of 
scientific ponciplcss to native life . . . the expert looks at life through departmental 
Winkers,” 


opposition from tlie uuoffidal members of the Legislative Council 
wlio iiiaiiitaiiiet! that the public (that is the public with sufficient 
money to pay fees) 'would not receive as good medical attention if 
the Medical Officers ivere not allowed to receive tlie fees paid for 
their services. One advantage that 'wt)iild result from the abolition, 
of private practice for gcwcnimeiit Medical Officers is tlie greater 
opening there \vt3iilci be for private practitioners ; there could never 
be tfsf? many doctors In the West African colonies. Today there 
arc very few private practitioners and nearly all of tliese work in a 
few of the largest towns. 

Ill May, 1934, 1 was offered the appointment of Governor and 
ComnianJer-in-Ciiief of British Honduras. Although flattered by 
the offer I hesitated for some time before accepting it, partly because 
I did not want to leave Nigeria again, and partly because I stood to 
gain nothing financially by the transfer, as the British. Honduras 
salary was not much greater than the salary I was drawing as Deputy 
CMef Secretary of Nigeria and the expenses of a Governor were 
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in a most effective, if iinobtrusivc way and is iiscfiiily sending its 
piir|K.5se.”* I received visits of congratolation fr<mi die Olu of 
iagos and liis Wliite Cap Chiefs, and telegrams from other Chiefs in 
Nigeria. Cn the 15th June I was entertained at a fircwcll banquet 
by a hiindred European and African gentlemen, and many kind 
things were said of me in the speeches which followed. A very old 
friend of mine, the late Sir Walter Buchanan-Smitli,t was unable to 
be present, but sent a message wliicli I greatly appreciated ; in it he 
said : . His loss to the up-country officer like myself will be very 
real, for in the art of helping he has few rivals.^’ 

In my reply to the speeches I said am particularly glad 

diat my hosts of this evening are of both races, and from both the 
official and non-official commimity, and that the last public function 
which I shall have the honour of attending in Nigeria should provide 
so noteworthy an example of that co-operation in which I am so 
interested ... In saying goodbye to you, and through you to all 
my friends in Nigeria, I should like to add that it is a great comfort 
to niy wife and myself, in our natural regret at leaving a country 
that we like, to be able to feel that we carry with us to British 
Honduras the good wishes of the friends we are leaving behind. ’’J 
When my wife and I left Lagos on the 23rd June, 1934, we were 
seen off by a great number of our friends, including the African and 
European staff of the Secretariat, and the buglers of the Nigerian 
Police sounded the “Hausa Farewcir^ as the steamer in which we 
were travelling left the harbour. We were both sad at leaving 
Lagos, as we thought for the last time ; actually, we returned to 
Lagos eight years later for a few months. 

* The Nigman Daily Times of 19th May, 1934. 

t Sir Walter Buchanan-Smith, Lieutenant-Governor of the Southern Provinces of 
Nigeria, known to his friends as “B-S,“ was one of the most popular of Nigerian 
oflticials. After his retirement in 1935 he undertook many public duties, including 
that of acting Governor of the Seychelles in 1939, and Honorary Secretary Gencrd 
of the Royal Empire Society from 1941 until his death in 1945. 

I As reported in the Nigerian Daily Times, 
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CHAPTER VI 


BRITISH HONDURAS 

I “KISSED HANDS” on my appointment as Governor of Britisli 
Honduras on the and October, 1934, and a month later I arrived in 
the colony, with my wife, to assume my duties, having called at 
Grand Turk, the principal island of the Turks and Caicos group, and 
at Jamaica, on the way. On this voyiige a fellow passenger from 
England to Jamaica was Sir Edward Denham, who had just been 
appointed Governor of that colony ; he was kind enough to invite 
us to stay at King’s House for a few days while we were in Jamaica. 

My predecessor in British Honduras had been Sir Harold Kitter- 
master, who had been appointed as recently as 1932 ; he was trans- 
ferred to Nyasaland, where he died in 193 B. Before him, Sir John 
Burdon had been Governor of British Honduras from 1925 to 1931. 

Although this colony is often spoken of as though it were one of 
the West Indies, it lies on the mainland of Central America. In area 
about the size of Wales, it is bounded on the north by Mexico, on 
the west and south by Guatemala, and on the east by the Caribbean 
Sea. The Republic of Honduras, often referred to as “Spanish 
Honduras,” is very near, to the south-east across the Bay of Honduras. 
A number of low-lying islets, or “cayes,” run in a line roughly 
parallel with the coast of British Honduras, Along the coast the 
mainland is flat and swampy, but in the interior it is hilly, the 
Cockscomb mountains rising to a height of 3,680 feet. There are 
many rivcK, some of them navigable for over 100 miles, and much 
of the interior is covered by thick forest, 

Belize, the capital, a town with a population of about 17,000, lies 
at the mouth of the Belize river, on low, marshy ground only a few 
inches above sea level. So low-lying is the town, and so water- 
logged the land on which it is built, that the ground level of the 
cemetery has to be raised by some feet to allow graves to be dug of 
sufficient depth. (In order to overcome this difficulty, surface vaults 
were bdlt in 1886 at the west end of the town, hut the people 
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hurricane of 193 1 to remove the headquarters to a healthier and more 
convenient site, but there were too many vested interests in Belize, 
and too much Government money already sunk there, to make such 
a move popular or practicable. 

This hurricane had such an effect on the fortunes of the colony 
that the people speak of “before the hurricane” and “after tiie 
hurricane” as of two widely separated epoclis. There had been no 
previous hurricane in the colony within living memory and the 
comfortable belief had grown up that British Honduras lay outside 
the hurricane zone. Therefore, when hurricane warnings were 
received from the Washington Weather Bureau early in September, 
no one in Belize paid much attention to them and few precautions 
were taken. The storm reached Belize on the loth September, 1931, 
a public holiday, and much destruction was done in the first stage of 
the hurricane. As the centre of the hurricane passed over the town 
most of the people mistook the calm which always accompanies it 
for die end of the storm and ventured out into the streets, only to 
be caught by the higher wind which blew, in the second stage of the 
hurricane, from the opposite direction, and by the tidal wave which 
followed. Belize, as I have said, is only a few inches above sea-Ievel, 
and the wall of water which swept over tlie town was several feet 
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bciicatli die rwiiis of tlic builtliiigs blown down earlier. At least a 
tliousand persons lost tiicir liv’cs. 

The country' wliicli is now known as Britisli Honduras was at one 
time tlic centre of a great Maya empire, to wbicli I will refer later. 
By tlic beginning of the seventeentli century there were practically 
no Mayas in those areas within easy reach of the coast, and today the 
few thousands "who survive inhabit villages in the interior. The 
Spaniards, however, claimed for diemsclves the whole of Central 
America, although they lived for the most part on the high lands of 
the interior and avoided the swampy coast. A report to the Council 
of Trade in 1705 describes the coast of Yucatan, just north of British 
Honduras, as “a great part drowned,” a description which would 
apply to this colony today. In 1755, after capturing Belize and 
burning the houses in one of their numerous raids, the Spaniards 
left the place, saying that it was only fit for the English ! It is 
indeed doubtful whether any other nation w'ouid have built a town 
at such a spot. 

Although otherwise inhospitable, the countr)'' around the Bay of 
Honduras contained quantities of logwood trees which the Spaniards 
exported to Europe for use in the manufacture of dyes. About the 
year 1638 a party of British buccaneers’^ settled near the mouth of the 
Belize riverf and began to cut logwood for export to England. The 
Spaniards strongly objected to this infringement of their monopoly 
of a valuable trade (logwood was fetcliing then as much as 100 a 
ton), and made unceasing efforts to drive out the British. Some- 
times, as in the fight at Labouring Creek in 1754, the settlers defeated 
tile Spanish troops, but time and again the British settlements were 
raided and destroyed, tlie inhabitants being driven away or carried 
into captivityj; but on each occasion the dauntless Baymen, as they 
were called, returned to carry on with their enterprises in defiance 
of the Spanish menace. The fluctuations in the population of the 

* Thek leader is said to have been a Scotsman, named Wallace or Willis, and the 
name Belize is thought by some to be a corruption of his name. 

f For a time their headquarters were on St. George’s Caye, some nine miles from 
the river mouth. 

I A particularly brutal raid on St, George’s Caye in 1779 insulted in the British 
civilian prisoner, men, women, and children, being carried off to Yucatan, marched 
for 300 miles through forest and swamg, and finally Imprisoned in Havana ; the 
survivors were allowed to go to Jamaica in 1782, 
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Belize settlement afford some indication of the effects <if Spanish 
raids, hi 1 670 there were 700 white residents ; in 1745 the population 
had fallen to 50 whites and J20 negroes, to rise again, by 1764, to 
over 1,500 ill the Nortlierii District alone. 

Tlirouglioiit this period the British govemiiicEt did little to 
protect die settlers, aliliough the CJuvcmor of Jamaica, who exercised 
an indefinite control over die .settlement, as far hack as 1670 urged 
the protection of ‘‘these new sucking colonics.”* The settlers 
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the strength of the Spanish force there were opposed the settlers and 
their slaves, with one British sloop-cjf-war, the Merlin, and a c<mplc 
of htiiiclred regular soldiers who, in fact, took no part in the siiloc- 
quciit battle. Three local sloops were provided with a gun apiece, 
and some logwood rafts were strengthened to take each one nine- 
poiinder gmi and a crew of sixteen men. After a few days of 
preliminary skirmishes the Spanish ships began their attack on the 
British force assembled near St. George’s Caye on the loth September. 
The ensuing action, in which the Spaniards suffered many casualties 
and the British none, lasted for two and a half hours, when the 
Spaniards cut their cables and retired, pursued by the British vessels 
atid boats rowed by slaves. The Governor of Jamaica, reporting the 
victory, spoke of the firm conduct of the settlers “in patting the 
port . . . into a respectable state of defence, as well as the gallant 
manner in wliich it was maintained.” Captain Moss, of the Merlin^ 
reported that “the spirit of the Negro Slaves that manned our small 
crafts was wonderful, and the good management of the different 
Conmianders does them great credit.” It was indeed a creditable 
victory against great odds, and the people of British Honduras 
remember it still with justifiable pride. The lotli September is 
regarded by them as the birtirday of the colony, and each year a 
procession of Belize people marches to Government House and 
presents an Address to the Governor, referring with pride to the 
battle of 1798, and reaffirming their proven loyalty. I remember 
with satisfaction the Address presented to me on the loth September,. 
1939 ; the people of British Honduras have proved in war since then 
that tliey meant what they said in that Address. Since I left the 
colony I have sent a telegram of greeting each year on the loth 
September through the Governor to the people of British Honduras. 

After their defeat in 1798 the Spaniards did not furtlicr molest the 
British settlers. The rule of the elected magistrates was gradually 
superseded by that of a Superintendent appointed by the British 
government, under the loose control of the Governor of Jamaica, 
There were, inevitably, many disputes between the Superintendents 
and the settlers, who had been accustomed, for so long to manage 
dbedr own affairs. One Superintendent, Colonel Despard, had to he 
removed in 1791 on account of Ms despotic attitude to the people ,* 
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lie w.is Imtigcdi in Englaiit! twelve years later for liigli treason. In 
1 Sf»2 the Scttlciijcnt was declared a Colony, and was placed under a 
Licutcnaiit-Ciovcmor subordinate to the Covcriior of Jamaica. In 
XH69 the practical self-government wliicli had Ic3ng existed was 
abandoned, when the legislature requested that British Honduras 
should be made a Crown Colony, with an official majority in the 
Legislative CoundL* Gradually the official majority in the legisla- 
ture w'as reduced, until today British Honduras has a Legislative 
Coiincii with a luaioritv of unofficial members, the Governor 
retaining, however, certain reserve pow'crs.f 

Such was the early history of a British colony, built up by the 
courage and resource of settlers without government assistance and 
sometimes in spite of action taken by the British government. A 
Governor of famaica in 1842 declared it to be “one of the most ; 
remarkable instances of British enterprise and energy.” The settlers, i 
during a period when they were in constant peril from Spanish j 
attack, set up for themselves a workable form of government which 
lasted for nearly two centuries. They won for tiaemsclvcs the 
loyalty of their slaves, who fought by their side most gallantly in 
various battles against Spanish troops- That they did so is probably | 
due to the fact that the slaves were better treated in British Honduras ; 
than in the West Indian sugar colonies ; master and man alike worked 
in the forest under the same unlicalthy and difficult conditions, and ; 

both were armed as a protection against Spaniards and wild animals. 1 

In the early days of tlie Settlement there was little danger from \ 

Indians ; it was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that ' 

Indian raids from Mexico became a danger to the northern districts | 

of the colony. ; 

As the value of die logwood industry declined the demand for 
mahogany grew, and mahogany began to be exported from about —4 
1770. British Honduras mahogany is of the highest quality and 
probably better dian that from any other country. Unfortunately, | 

most of the accessible mahogany trees on die banks of the navigable : 

rivere have been cut, and the logs have now to be transported for i 

long distances by tractor or rail to the nearest river or creek ; they ? 


* For m explanation of the reason for this, see p. 265. 
t See p. 3575. 


“booms,'* and then made up in rafts for removal t«-) the sawmill at 
Belize or to the steamers anchored otf the river mouth* The skill <.>f 
the Negro forest workers in cutting dowm and handliiig the huge 
nialiogany trees in the forest is amazing, and when some hundreds 
of British Honduras foresters came to Scotland in 1941 to fell timber 
for w^ar purposes the trees of Scotland must have seemed very small 


fn the old days, when the logs had to be hauled by cattle to the 
nearest river, the mahogany season lasted much longer than it does 
now' when faster mechanical haulage has been introduced. More- 
over, the care of the working cattle employed a number of men 
tliroiighout the year. The mahogany worker likes and tmderstands 
his work ; he despises agriculture and has no knowledge of it. 
Large numbers of men arc engaged by contract at the beginning of 




on some plantations ; it is 


flourishes in the southern parts of the colony ; it bears a nut with a 
very hard shell, wliicli is difficult to crack without damage to the 
kenicl. The kernels }’ieid a specially high-grade oil, and the shell 
can be converted into a cliarcoal which is used in gas-masks. The 
grapefruit produced m British Honduras is of very high quality, 
and before the war was used in the most expensive restaurants in 
London. Ciassava, maize, beans and rice arc grown ft>r local 
consumption. 

When I arrived in die colony at the end of 1934 conditions were 
very serious. The cflccts of the hurricane and the general world 
slump, which had reduced the demand for mahogany, had caused 
widespread unemployment and misery. The colonial treasury was 
bankrupt and the colony was only able to balance its budget by 
means of an annual grant from the Imperial Treasury, A report by 
a special commissioner, Sir Alan Pirn, who had been sent out earlier 
that year, advocated the ruthless cutting down of expenditure and 
the imposition of additional taxes in a hopeless attempt to balance 
the budget. Serious riots had occurred a few weeks before my 
arrival. 

Subvaitions from the Imperial Treasury are granted to impover- 
ished colonies on two conditions, winch, on the face of them, are 


majority in the local legislature the Governor shall have special 
powers of control in all financial matters,! and the other is that the 
annual estimates of expenditure, and all supplementary expenditure, 

oka 

f A mom is a new alioot or sprout sprung up from the root of the sugar-cane 
after it has been cut. 

I See p, *76. 
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niiKt receive tlic approval in advance of tlu* Britidi Treasiini' officials ; 
as f pninr. ctsir elscwlicrc* the exercise of my powers in ffnand.i! 
ijuticrs led to an early dash with the unofficial iiicinbers of Ae 
L€i^hhtm: Cloiindl. The control of the Treasury over cxpcncliturc 
led t<i vcxacioiis delays and a parsimony in administration at a time 
when the condition of the colony made it more than ever necessary 
that speedy and generous expenditure should be authorised, I can 
imagine nothing more deadening to a colony than “Treasury 
control.” The object is, of course, to protect the British taxpayer 
from unreasruiabk or iinneccssar)' burdens, by limiting die expendi- 
ture 111 a cohiiiy which cannot pay its own way ; but I question 
whether this {jbject is achieved by the method adopted. If a 
Governor cannot be trusted to use his discretion in the appointment 
of an additional junior clerk without reference to a Treasury official 
in Whitehall, then, in my view', that Governor should not have been 
appointed to the post he holds. And if the Governor and Iiis senior 
officials and the members of the Legislative Council have examined 
the annual estimates of expenditure in detail, as diey have to do, then 
it seems quite unnecessary that approval of these estimates should be 
delayed for months while comparatively junior Treasury officials 
check the details over again in London. So far as I can remember, 
in no instance did the Treasury ever disallow any item inserted in 
the draft estimates while I was Governor and nothing resulted from 
tliis scrutiny except delay. Year after year work was held up at the 
beginning of the financial year because the Estimates sent home 
months before had not yet been approved ; the result was that the 
dry season would end and the rains would arrive making it impossible 
to begin on outdoor work, such as the construction of roads, until the 
financial year was nearly ended. Let me add that the Colonial 
Office was not to blame for these delays *, die officials of diat office 
did all they could to hurry the Treasury, but dieir efforts were of 
little avail. No doubt also die Treasury officials themselves were 
overworked and were not to blame ; but the system was a disastrous 
one and I hope it will be ended. 

The one diing that saved British Honduras in these difficult days 
was the existence of the Coiordal Development Fund, from which 


* See p. 276. 
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I was allic to 4)!itain grants for the eoloiiy. It ap|>c,ircd to me that 
tlie inahogaiiy imlustry cuiiU not supp^-^rt the large proportitm of 
the popiilaticm tliat liad depended on it in the past and that the only 
hope lay in the development of agncidtwre and the settlement on the 
land of such of the iineinphtycd as really wanted to work. Apart 
from the disinclination of the cohnired people for agricultural work 
there was tlic dirFicuky of ohtainiug access to suitable land owing to 
the absence of roads. Roads bad not in the past been necessary to 
the mahogany indiistr}'’ and the only means of comiiiiinication were 
the rivers. Overland travel was confined to narrow paths, through 
thick hush and (iften acioss swamps ; those w’ho had to travel by 
land generally rode Inirses, while their belongings w’crc carried by 
pack mules. I have travelled along a so-called road in British 
Honduras where tlie water was soinctinies up to my horse’s girths ; 
when we came to a river my luggage and myself were ferried across 
by canoe while the horses and pack mules swam. When I arrived 
in the colony there w'crc only a few miles of motorable road and to 
a great extent these ceased to be motorable after rain. A few days 
after my arrival in Belize my car sank to its axles in one of the streets 
of the town ! It was suggested to me that the construction of roads 
had been deliberately discouraged by the mahogany contractors, 
who had influence with the government, in order to hamper agri- 
culture and leave a large floating population which could be drawn 
on when required for casual labour in the mahogany season ; I doubt 
whether there was any such machiavellian idea, but there is no doubt 
that many of the leading people in tlie colony were against the 
construction of roads, which they considered an unjustified expense. 
Believing as I do tliat roads are essential to civilisation and develop- 
ment, I was not influenced by this opposition, and I applied for 
assistarux from the Colonial Development Fund for the construction 
of roads ; this assistance was forthcoming, and before I left the 
colony I had the satisfiction of travelling over more than a hundred 
miles of new roads. 

While the construction of these roads was desirable in itself, at 
the same time it provided work for a great many people and to this 
extent relieved the unemployment problem. Settlement areas were 
laid out in those parts made accessible by roads, but the people were 
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slow ti* take to ai^rit'ultiirc. Many st walled fanners in these scttle- 
iiicfits came to Belize every week-end to see their friends and enjoy 
tlui'iiwlvi's, ItMVini; the farms to the care Frovidejicc. I was also 
.iWe fo gel. a lo.iji to fuiaiicc the constnictu^i of a central sugar flict()ry 
ill the north of the cidoiiy ant! this revived the industry and gave 
employment* 

Orh.cr grants from the Colonial Development Fund improved the 
amenities of Belize. The town lies, as I have said, only a few inches 
aliov’c sea level ; when 1 arrived most of the town was little better 
than a swamp, with houses raised on wooden or concrete posts some 
fat above tbe waterlogged ground. There were no surface drains 
to carry off rain-water and when the streets were higher than the 
adjoining lots the water Bowed into the lots and turned them into 
lakes ; when the lots were higher than the streets the process was 
reversed and the streets turned into ininiatiirc rivers or into swamps 
impassable to motor traffic. In spite of the difficulty of grading, 
owing to the small elevation above sea level, shallow concrete drains 
were constructed to take off surface water, while the lots and the 
streets were raised some inches by earth and pipeshanfc filling. 
Pipeshank is a form of coral found in great quantities in the sea near 
Belize ; it is recovered by a dredger and sent in by a barge to the 
town. Before I left a suction dredger had also been ordered which 
was intended to reclaim swampy areas by pumping sand on to them. 

But perhaps the most serious hardship of the people of Belize was 
die absence of potable water. In spite of a fairly high rainfall and 
die neighbourhood of a large river there was no piped water supply 
and each house stored its own water in tanks or barrels, filled from 
the roof catchment after rain. The larger houses, widi their larger 
catchment and storage, were not so badly off, although even at 
Government House it was necessary to be economical in the use of 
water towards the end of tbe dry season. The condition of the 
poorer people was deplorable. Living in what was litdc better than 
a swamp during the rainy season, in the dry season they often did not 
have enough fresh water even for drinking, let alone for washing. 
A few small Government vats in the town supplemented their own 
inadequate storage, which often consisted of a single barrel, a fertik 


♦ Sec p, 174. 
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breeding place for iiif>st|oit<scs. Mcii, women, and small cliildrar 
waited for hours every day during tlic dr)" season to get each a 
bucketful of water fmm the Ge>veniment vats for which they paid a 
small sum they could ill afford, while those who still had water in 
their tanks lix-ked tiiem up carefully to prevent their iiciglibotirs 
from helping themselves. As it was impossible to get the necessary 
funds to instal a proper water supply for Belize, I applied for and 
obtained a grimt from the Gtilonial Development Fund to provide 
large steel tanks, on concrete bases, to store water caught on the roofs 
of public biiilcliiigs, churches and schools. From eacli of these tanks 
Acre was a distribution system to stand-pipes in convenient parts of 
Ae town, from which die people could obtain, without charge, fresh 
water throughout the dry' season. Sooner or later a piped supply 
from a point high up the river will be installed, but in the meantime 
die tarik supply, provided by the Development Fund grant, lias saved 
die poorer people of Belize from mucli unnecessary suffering. 

In order to give direct citcouragement to agriculture and to avoid 
the danger of farmers being left wiA unsaleable crops on their hands, 
Ae Government undertook to buy all grain produced at a fixed 
minimum price over a definite period. This was a great boon to 
Ac frrmers and resulted in a marked increase in production. In one 
area Ae Maya Indian farmers had been accustomed to carry their 
on Aeir backs, for distances of from twenty to thirty miles to 
Ac nearest town where they could hope to sell it ; there was no 
proper road, and Ae heavily4adcn men had to cross streams and 
miles of swamp on Aeir journey. Having arrived in Ae town they 
would offer Ae com for sale to one merchant after another, only to 
he told on many occasions that Aere was a surplus of com on the 
market and Aat their produce was not required ; finally, faced with 
Ae ^temative of carrying the com hack to Aeir villages, Ae im~ 
fortunate ftirmers would dispose of it at a fraction of its value. The 
Government Aerefore provided Ae necessary bins m which the com 
coidd be stored, and also a rice mill. To the offidal opemng of this 
mill I caused Ae Maya Chiefs to be mvited, and when Ae ceremony 
was over I took one of Aem to Aow him how it worked ; he saw 
Ae paddy put in Ac miE coming out as cleaned rice at Ae oAer end, 
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l)Ut wl'im I'askfd liiiii wlwthcr he did not think tins a gi>od arrange- 
ment, feeling that he must have been impressed b v this labour-saving 
iiiafhinery, he quietly replied that his wonien did the same thing 
with a stick. Such rebuffs are no doubt very good for the enthu- 
siastic adiiiiiiistrator, anxious to “improve” conditions iti a backward 
ctsuiitry ! Mention of this incident reminds me of sometliing 
siitiilar in the Gold Coast, when an attempt was being made to 
prinidc villages in the Northern Territories with a water supply. 
Water was brought to one village, by pipeline, from a stream some 
three miles away, from which the village women had had in the past 
to carry it ; the old Chief did not appear to be as enthusiastic over 
this amenity as we had hoped, and on being asked what was troubling 
him lie pointed out tliat the women would certainly be getting into 
mischief if they did not have to spend hours every day in fetching 
water. He may have been right, although I think his attitude was 
wrong. But this sort of thing reminds us that many of the material 
advantages which we take pride in introducing to the colonies may 
have social results wliich we cannot yet appreciate. For this reason 
we may not always be right when we insist on giving to unsophisti- 
cated people what we consider is good for them rather than what 
tliey want. 

The population of British Honduras, some 58,000 in all, comes 
from many different stocks, but there is a great deal of intermixture 
which makes racial classification difficult and unreliable. There is 
a handful of whites from Europe and the United States and a large 
proportion of these is of Scottish descent ; there were several 
families bearing the good name Bums, and I can only hope that in 
years to come I will not be regarded as the progenitor of all those 
bearing the name. There are also many people of Latin descent from 
Mexico and Guatemala, some pure Spanish and some of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood ; they all speak Spanish more fiuently than 
&glish. In the interior are the Maya Indians, on the coast from 
Stann Creek southwards arc the “black” Caribs, and chiefly in Belize 
but also in small numbers throughout the colony are the “Creoles,”* 
nearly all of whom are descendants of African slaves. 

* Creole orlgiimlly mcaat a person born in the West Indies ; it has come to 
mean anyone locally bom, other than aborigines, whether white or coionred. 
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The suniving Mayas in British Honduras, wiio speak Spanish as 
well as tlidr <iwn language, arc the degenerate descendants of a 
highly civilised people, who established a strong empire in Central 
America at an early date, probably in the first century B.C. They 
were pn'TiciciJt in architecture (although they never understood the 
principle of the true arch), hi pottery' (although they never used the 
potter’s wheel), and in textile arts, and they used a hieroglyphic 
script and a very coinplicated calendar of great accuracy which 
showed a knowledge of astronomy. In British Honduras there are 
the remains of many large stone buildings and a number of inscribed 
stelx have been found, some of wbicli are now in the British 
Museum ; the dates on these stela.* (in the Mayan chronology) can 
be deciphered but not the events recorded opposite to them. Nor 
has it yet been possible to correlate with any certainty tlie Mayan with 
the European chronology, and experts differ violently on this and 
consequently on the approximate periods during which the Maya 
dviiisation flourished in different parts of Central America. How- 
ever that may be, at some date stili unknown, and for reasons which 
can only be guessed at, the Mayas abruptly deserted their old homes 
and moved in a body northwards mto Yucatan, where they set up 
what has been called the New Empire. This new Empire was 
considerably weakened by internecine wars and the incursion of 
Mexican tribes and went down finally before the Spanish invasion 
in the sixteenth century. Why the Mayas should suddenly have left 
their homes in British Honduras (and other parts of Central America) 
and migrated to Yucatan will probably never be known. Various 
suggestions have been made : the outbreak of an epidemic of malaria 
Of some other disease, exhaustion of the soil or famine caused by the 
fiijlurc of the rains, an attack by enemies, or merely superstition. A 
few of the weaker and less adventurous spirits no doubt remained 
bdbmd and these are probably the ancestors of the Mayas in British 
Hondmas today. The largest and best known remrins of Maya 
architecture in colony are those at Liibaantmi, but these are now 
almost enrirdy concealed by dense jungle which has grown over 
them again since they were last cleared and studied by a British 
Museum cxpdlition in 1927. The most accessible are the ruins of a 
building on the top of a hah near Benque Viejo on the western 
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frontier. Tliroiigliout the colony fiiicls arc made from time to time 
of hiiricd Maya lioiiKCS, pottery, flint implcmcncs, obsitiiaii knives, 
jade ornaments, and figurines and flicc-masks of stone or clay ; tlicrc 
arc large collections of these in many museums in Europe and 
Atnerica, and a small but interesting collection, in Belize. One of 
the best-known -writers on the Maya civilisation was the late Dr. T. 
Gann, at one time a Medical Officer in British Honduras. 

Some of the Mayas in the colony arc refugees from Giiatcmak 
desirous of avoiding military service and the exactions of Guatemalan 
officials. Such were the founders of the village of San Antonio, who 
inovcci from San Luis, Guatemala, in 1883. From the beginning of 
their migration things went wrong with them and there was much 
sickness, and tliey came to die conclusion that the saints who had 
protected them in their old home had lost interest in them since they 
left. It was therefore decided that the statues in the church at San 


Luis should be brought to San Antonio ; moving secretly through 
the forty-five miles of forest diat separated them from their objective, 
die men of San Antonio raided San Luis in the dead of night, broke 
into the church and bore off triumphantly to San Antonio the 
statues which may still be seen in the church there. Realising that 
the men of San Luis would certainly retaliate, the Alcalde of San 
Antonio wrote to the Governor stating that “for some unknown 
reason” they were in danger of attack, and some old rifles, with lead 







Ixfore I foially left tlie colony, 

Ute AkaHe of each of these Maya villages is elected by the people 
and confirmed in his appoiiitiiiait by the Governor. He has certain 
minor magisterial powers which he exercises without much regard 
for the law bat generally to the satisfaction of the villagers. Some 
of the sentences impcKcd on wrongdoers are quaint. One visitor to 
a Maya village saw a man sitting alone on the top of a neighbouring 
hill, beating a drum from time to time to show that he was awake ; 
I am not sure what Iiis offence had been, but his pmushment was 
regarded as a severe one. 

The Mayas arc all Roman Catholics, in theory at any rate, and the 
Jesuit priests who nm the mission in British Honduras have much 
influence over them. Accompanied by my wife I once paid an 
unexpected visit to a Maya viHage on the banks of the river ; as our 


launch approached the primitive landing stage the w^omen, who 
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are as 
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Negroes, boc as a rale shorter and more stockily hiiiit. Th ey handle 
cheir dories (canoes) with great skill, steering them when under sail 
with yoke-lines instead of a tiller I The Carib women do most of 
die agricultural work. An interesting sidelight on racial prgudice 
is the fact that the Negroes look down on the Caribs, which is 
bitterly resented by the latter. 

The Negroes, or Creoles, arc nearly all the descendants of the 
original slaves, who worked in the forests with their masters and 
fought by their side against the Spaniards. They oftm have Scottish 
surnames a:id no doubt many of them have traces of Scottish blood 
in their veins. They speak a form of English known as “Creole,’* 
and are great orators. They are good workers on work they 
understand and like, such as forestry, but they liave not the gift of 
perseverance and are inclined to blame others, and not their own 
shortcomings, for airy lack of success. They have a great smse of 

•s t "ll-r 11. /* .1» 


bands to play every Sunday evening in the park at Belize; the music 
was good and the concerts well attended, and I was always glad to 
be there myself. In spite of the fict that tliey are easily misled by 
irresponsible agitators, they are in general a pleasant and reasonable 
people. 

Not only were the agitators irresponsible, but they were also very 


town, I said tiiat whatever other virtues the people of Belize might 
possess they lacked civic pride ; this statement was much resented, 
and one Battlefield orator declared that I did not know what I was 
talking about as there were more prostitutes in London than, in 
Belize. The significance of this argument has eluded me. 


ed 
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gmeriiiis in its praise, but the othcrtievcr failed, on general principles, 
to attack the Government, and allowed its columns to be used 
regularly for oflctia%"c attacks on me and other officials by the same 
type of irresponsible (and scarcely literate) persons who orated on 
Ae Battlefield. These attacks did me no harm, and may indeed 
have done me good by winning for me the support of decent people 
who might otherwise have been lukew'arm ; they certainly amused 
me more than they annoyed me. I knew well, all the time, who was 
behind the newspaper (financially and otherwise) and who prompted 
the articles which he was afraid to write himself. 

But if these newspaper articles caused me no distress I am not so 
sure that their effect on other officials was not unfortunate, particu- 
larly on those officials who vrerc natives of the colony. There are 
some men who are too thin-skinned for public life, and some 
officials who feel too greatly the unfair attacks of the worse type of 
colonial newspapers, which are not bound by the ordinary rules of 
decency and editorial responsibility. The Recommendations of the 
West India Royal Commission of 1938-39 contained tire following : 

^‘In view of the very important and growing influence which 
many organs of the Press in the West Indies now exercise in the 
relations between the public and the Civil Service, and on the 
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Otie of tlie incidents which gave me the greatest joy during my 
years in British Honduras was the abortive attempt to get up a 
petition for my removal The Chairman of the Belize Town 
Board, who was a friend of mine, came to me in great distress one 
day to warn me that some of the Battlefield agitators were trying to 
obtain signatures to a petition to the Secretary of State praying for 
my transfer from the colony. 1 told my informant that I was very 
pleased to hear this, which considerably surprised him, and he 
endeavoured to impress on me the reality and the seriousness of the 
matter. Finally I told him that he might inform those concerned 
that I should be very pleased to forward this petition to the Secretary 
of State with my strong recommendation, that I doubted whether 
it would be proper for me to sign it myself, but that my wife would 
be glad to do so if the organisers would send her a copy. He wa^ at 
first reluctant to take any such message, but consented when I 
assured him that I really wanted him to do so, and he departed on 
his errand shaking his head sadly and obviously in grave doubts as 
to my sanity. I understand that he did deliver my message and that 
the organisers of the petition, puzzled by my attitude and suspecting 
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causes, but tliere is no doubt that in some cases lie uses poison on 
bebalf of liis cliciits—at a price ; more often liis stock-in-trade 
consists of a few feathers and oH bones. I remember that in St, 
Kitts, many years ago, one of the coloured inciiibcrs of the Legislative 
Council refused to sic in his place because a black pin had bem stock 
in tlie table opposite liis seat. In British Honduras a white woman 
refosed to pass through her garden gate because a few feathers had 
been placed on the latch. In the same colony I entered my office 
one monmig to find my police orderly staring in horror at my 
chair, in the seat of whidi some feathers and broken sticks, with 


some earth, had been placed ; he was too frightened to remove them 
liimselC and was genuindy anxious that I should not disturb them. 
I am sure that he expected something horrible to happen to me when 
I threw them on the floor. Later he assured me that they had been 
placed there by my cook, who was reputed to be an obeah woman, 
to influence me against dismissing her as I had threatened to do ; she 
was apparently as incompetent at obeah as she was at cooking. The 
fear of the supernatural, whether spoken of as obeah, juju, spirits,* 
or witches, is a very real factor in tlic lives of the people in Africa 
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had first been placed in another part of its anatomy ; many of the 
cliildrcn in these schools came from femilics subsisting hardy above 
the starvation level, and were unfit to study until they had had a 
square meal. One had only to look at their eyes when food was 
given to them to realise how much it meant to these half-starved 
children. One Christmas we had a hundred of the poorest boys and 
girls from the Belize sdiools to a midday meal on the wide verandah 
of Government House ; they enjoyed their meal, but what was most 
toucliing was the request of some of them to take a part of the food 
before them to their parents and brothers and sisters at home. We 
were able to arrange for this without our guests having to stint 
themselves, but tins incident, more than anytliing else, impressed me 
with the desperate need of the people. 

I think a School Medical Service is of the utmost importance, and 
if the Service is to do its work thoroughly it must not be treated as a 
side-lhte to other duties. And the work done in the schools must be 
followed up by visits to the homes of the children. It is true that 
many of the children do not go to school, but most of them do and 
in the schools it is possible to give a more thorough examination 
than is possible at home. The people of the tropics are afflicted by 
innumerable diseases, and many of the adults have got to the stage 
when little can be done for them, but we have the opportunity in 
the schools to build up a healthy generation. I have seen children 
in schools whose eyesight was obviously defective, but nothing was 
done for them until I insisted that they should be seen by a doctor ; 
I have seen others who would have been saved from years of dis- 
comfort and suffering if they had been attended to by a dentist in 
good time. 

Practically all the schools in British Honduras were run by religious 
bodies, with the financial assistance of the Government. I have 
referred in the previous chapter*" to the valuable educational work 
done by die missions in West Africa, and their work in British 
Honduras was no less valuable. When considering education in the 
tropical colonies it is impossible to ignore die language difficulty. 
hx Africa especially there is the burning question whether or not 
school work should be conducted in English or in the vernacular in 


* See p. 1 14, 
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the hwer classes. Most of the experts are for the vcniaculir and 
they may be right in thinking that a child will learn more in its early 
years if taught in a language which it iiuderst^iiids. But most of the 
vernaculars of which I am thinking have no literature, the text books 
are few and not always satisfictor)*, and the teachers often caimot 
speak correctly the language of their pupils, fdighcr and even 
wcondan* education must be conducted in English, and in many 
parts of Africa the only possible means of comniuiiication between 
different tribes is the use of English. For these and other reastwis* 
I believe that English should he as fir as possible the medium of 
instruction. 

Considering the small area and population, the language problem 
presented remarkable difficulties in British Elonduras. I have heard 
German nuns trying to teach Maya children out of an English text 
book which they had to explain in Spanish, and I have wondered 
how much education the children were really receiving as a result 
of this. On one occasion an inspecting officer was visiting a school 
of Negro children in a small village. He asked a boy in one of the 
lowest classes to spell the word ‘‘cat,” but the boy seemed unable to 
do so ; so he turned to the schoolmaster in charge with the remark 
that it was disgraceful that a boy of that age should not be able to 
spell such a simple word. The schoolmaster indignantly replied 
that the boy teas able to spell the word and suggested that he should 
himself ask the boy to spell it. When this was approved the school™ 
master turned to the boy and told him to spell “puss” ; immediately 
came the reply “C-A-T.” 

I was able to arrange for scholarships from the elementary schools 
to the secondary schools ran by tlie different missions ; the scheme 
was a success in spite of the attempts to upset the equitable distribution 
of these scholarships among the different schools. In no colony that 
I have served in has religious feeling run so liigh as in British 
Honduras, and this I attribute very largely to the fact that denomi- 
national adherence followed very closely on the lines of raciai 
cleavage. Generally speaking, the Mayas, Caribs, Mexicans and 
Guatemakns were Roman Catholics, and most of them spoke 


* Set p. ziZ for tbe tmoing of soldiers in the Royal West African Frontier Force 
to speak English. 
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Spanisli while the priests were American fcsiiits : the British and the 
Negro creoles were Protestant, and spoke English. The Anglican 
catficdnd had hem litiik (in 18T2) frooi public funds, but, in the 
absence of govcnimciit assistance, except in respect of education, 
artel the lack of adequate support from the impoverished people, the 
mission was scarcely able to support the establishment of clergy, 
churches and schools which had before been justified ; during my 
stay in the colony the Bishop of Honduras became Archbishop of 
the West Indies, and an Assistant Bishop of Honduras was appointed* 
For most of the time the Presbyterian Church was without a minister; 
the Methodists were more fortunate and ran a very good secondary 
school. The Baptist minister, who was the senior unofficial member 
of the Legislative Council when I arrived, served in British Honduras 
for a great many years. The Roman Catholic Mission was very 
largely supported by American contributions ; the priests were well- 
educated men and better preachers than most I have listened to in the 
colonies. The Bisliop was an Irish-born American, a true Fenian 
at heart, with a bitter disHke for everything British which he made 
no attempt to conceal ; he toid me on one occasion that he did not 
mind the children in his school singing the National Anthem as they 
did not understand it, but he Inraself would never soil his lips with it. 
I made real efforts to be friendly with the Bishop, not only became 
of his prominent position in a population more than half CatlioHc, 
but also because I am myself a Catholic ; I cannot honestly say that I 
was successfuL His priests were most loyal to him, but I feel that 
they themselves realised his tactlessness. It may seem absurd, but 
apart from my objections to his anti-British attitude I resented very 
strongly his assumption that because I was British I was therefore a 
“heretic” at heart; he caused me to understand why so many 
practising Christians should be anti-clericah 

So far as I know there is nothing in any other colony comparable 
to the Baron Bliss Trust in British Honduras. Mr. Edward Bliss 
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iitiable to walk for some years. He had built himself a very com- 
fortable yacht, of no great sea-going qualities, and he hved in her 
for years, generally at anchor in some safe port where he could 
indulge in fishing, his only recreation. He often spoke to me 
in the Bahamas of his intention to leave money to trustees for the 
payment of better salaries to officials in that colony, and for otlier 
purposes, his idea being that this money should not be under the 
control of the legislature, for which he had the greatest contempt. 
However, having quarrelled with some of the local people, he 
departed in search of a better colony, trying first Trinidad and then 
British Honduras. Soon after he arrived at Belize in 1926 he 
became seriously ill, made a hurried will, and died on his yacht 
without ever having landed. In this will he left all his money, 
subject only to a few small legacies and an annuity of ;^5,ooo a year 
free of income tax to his widow, in trust for the benefit of British 
Honduras. The trustees appointed were the Governor, the Colonial 
Secretary, and the Attorney General of the colony, and neither the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies nor the local legislature can 
interfere with the discretion of the trustees. The Governor receives 
^£300 a year, and the other two trustees ^ 2.00 a year each, as 
remuneration from the Trust. The income of the Trust can be used 


only for capital expenditure, and may not be used for the building 
of schools (the Baron was no beHever in education for the masses) 
except those for agricultural and vocational training. Sooner or 
later the courts will have to be asked to vary the Trust, because there 


must be a limit to the amount of capital expenditure that can 
reasonably be invested, with due regard to the abiHty of the commu- 
nity to maintain the amenities provided. But this Hmit will not be 
reached for many years as there is so much to be done in British 


Honduras, and because the legacy of the Baron has been considerably 
reduced by the demand for death duties from the Imperial Treasury. 


I beheve that if the Baron had landed and died on shore he would 


have been held to have been domiciled in British Honduras, but as 


it was his domicile was considered to be in the United Kingdom, 
which was bad luck for the colony. He is buried near the sea-wall 
facing the harbour of Behze, but the lighthouse which he wished to 
have erected near his grave has not yet been built. 
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Every year, in accordance with directions given in the Baron’s 
will, there is a regatta in the harbour, and sailing boats from all parts 
of the colony compete ; I used to take out a party in the Governor’s 
yacht to watch the racing, and have often had to rescue the crews 
of boats that had upset ; as they were all good swimmers they were 
quite able to look after themselves until picked up, and they enjoyed 
a tot of whisky when they were hauled on board. Much more 
picturesque than the harbour regatta was the river regatta, which 
took place at a date near Christmas. Large Bat-bottomed river 
boats, known as battcaux, with as many as forty paddlers each, and 
dories* of all sizes, competed in the races. The greasy pole and the 
race across the river of men sitting in large mahogany trays provided 
much amusement for a large and good-humoured crowd which lined 
both banks of the river and perched on every possible part of the 
bridge. 

The Governor’s yacht to which I referred above was named the 
Patricia and many a pleasant trip have my wife and I had in her. 
She had twin screws and could do about ten knots. About fifty-five 
feet over all, there was a cabin with two bunks for tlie passengers 
and accommodation for a crew of four. I seldom used the cabin 
except for dressing as it was more pleasant to sleep on deck in a 
camp-bed. She rolled a lot but was a safe vessel in a sea. I used the 
Patricia to visit the numerous settlements along the coast and up the 
navigable rivers, as well as the cayes that lay some miles out to sea. 
Occasionally we would go aground entering or leaving a river, 
owing to the shallow bars at the mouth of most of them, but the 
coxswain was a careful and reliable seaman and we always felt safe 
when he was in charge. He was never very happy when my wife 
and I went over the side in the mornings for a swim, as he believed 
that we ran a great risk from sharks ; when I pointed out to him 
that the risk was ours and that he had nothing to worry about he 
did not agree and reminded me that he would have to explain 
matters if he returned from a cruise minus the Governor. 

There was good fislimg to he had in the rivers and at sea. I am no 
fishemian, hut I actually caught tarpon in the Belize river. When- 
ever die Patricia was at sea wc towed a line astern and many baracuda 

* Canoes. 
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and other fish were caught, amid great excitement of passengers and 
crew. When, we were near a reef and we wanted lobster for lunch 
a member of the crew would scull the dinghy to the reef and return 
in a few minutes with one he had caught with his hands. At Half 
Moon Caye, some fifty miles from Belize, there is a bird sanctuary 
where the rare red-footed booby is preserved. The trees at one end 
of the caye are covered with nests containing the fluffy Httle wliite 
powder-puffs which are the young boobies. The parent birds fly 
over fifty miles each day to their feeding grounds and are frequently 
robbed of the fish they arc bringing for their young ones by frigate- 
birds, just before they reach the caye. I have seen a frigate-bird dive 
towards a booby, which in its fright dropped the fish it was carrying 
in its beak ; before the fish reached the water the frigate-bird had 
got it. 

One of the most interesting enterprises in the colony was the 
cultivation of sponges (as in the Bahamas). A Hving sponge is 
hooked up firoin the sea bottom and placed in the weU of a boat 
where it is cut up into eight or ten sections. Each section is then 
fastened to a small concrete disc, about the size of a cheese plate, by 
means of a piece of wire or a bamboo “pin,” and the disc is then 
dropped on to the sea bed, in sheltered water five or six feet deep. 
The cayes of Tumeffe, which lie off the coast opposite Belize, 
provide ideally sheltered waters for the growing of sponges. About 
eighteen or twenty-four months after the sponge has been “planted” 
on its disc it is of marketable size ; it is then hooked up, cleaned, 
dried, and packed under pressure. It is remarkable that the sponge, 
which is a Hving animal,* can be divided and sub-divided, and that 
each sub-division will Hve and grow into a full-sized sponge. As 
each of the discs used in the planting of the sponges is marked with 
a number, it isfpossible to breed sponges from selected stock, and 
experiments along these lines have been very successful. Unfortu- 
nately, both in the Bahamas and British Honduras, a strange disease 
appeared a few|years ago which attacked both the “wild” and 
cultivated sponges and set back the industry very seriously. 

There are many dangerous snakes in the British Honduras forests, 
and alHgators in all the rivers ; I have seen manatee in one of the 

* Sec p. 8i. 
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lagoons. The tapir, locally known as the mountain-cow, docs much 
damage on farms ; one of them was kept for some years as a pet in 
Belize, and was ejuite tame, but had to be got rid of wken it went 
into its owner’s house and ate most of his clothes ! Another tapir 
was run into by a train on the Stann Creek railway, with fatal results 
both to train and tapir. Deer and wild pigs abound in the forests, 
hut the most popular meat for the table is that of the gibnut, wliich 
is not unlike a large guinea-pig. 

hi 1937, as soon as the local Coronation festivities were over, I 
went to England on leave with my wife, travelHng on a Hamburg- 
Amerika steamer ; it was a most interesting voyage. We called at 
Puerto Barrios (Guatemala) ; Port Limon (Costa Rica) ; Colon, 
where we had the opportunity of seeing the Gatiin locks and other 
parts of the Panama Canal tlirougli the courtesy of the Governor of 
the Canal Zone ; Cartagena, where the taxi-driver spoke of “Senor 
Drake” as though he had attacked the city only the week before ; 
Curacao ; Puerto CabeUo and La Guayra, from where we drove over 
the mountains to Caracas, We stopped at Port-of-Spain where the ] 
Governor of Trinidad and Lady Fletcher invited us to luncheon at 
Government House, and we had breakfast next morning at Govern- 
ment House, Barbados, with Sir Mark and Lady Young. Again in 
1939 I went on leave via Jamaica, where I stayed for a few days with 
die Governor and Lady Richards at King’s House. Sir Arthur 
Richards* was later Governor of Nigeria, and we met frequently as 
members of the West African War Coimcil, at which he was a tower 
of strength — ^and humour. In a later chapterf I describe how my 
leave in 1939 was cut short by the imminence of war. 

fa, 1936 I was appointed a Knight Commander of the Most 
Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George. I have often 
drought that it would be wiser if the Secretary of State were to 
recommend to His Majesty that this Honour should be awarded to 
the Governor of even a small colony before he assumes office, or at 
any rate at the first opportmuty thereafter. Surprise is always 
expressed when each successive occasion on which such an Honour 


* Now Lord Milverton. 
t See p. 255. 
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could be received (New Year and the King’s Birthday) passes 
without the Governor being awarded what is generally regarded as 
a routine Honour, and this gives rise to speculation and affords the 
opportunity to agitators to ascribe the withholding of the Honour 
to Colonial Office dissatisfaction with the Governor’s activities. 

During my time in British Honduras relations with the neighbour- 
ing repubhes were not very friendly on the official plane, although 
I was on excellent terms with the Governor of the Mexican State of 
Quintana Roo and with the Consuls of the other republics. When 
I first reached the colony tiicre was much trouble on our northern 
frontier from raids by Mexican Indians ; I wrote personally to 
General Mclgar, the Governor of Quintana Roo, and the raids 
ceased. I paid several visits to the General at liis headquarters, the 
town of Chetumal, wliich is only a few miles from the town of 
Corozal in the north of British Honduras, and am glad of this 
opportunity to pay tribute to his hospitaHty. On one occasion, 
when my wife and I were dining with liim, he asked whether we 
would care to dance, and when we said we would a beU was rung to 
summon all the inhabitants to a dance on the plaza ; a band turned 
up and chairs for the Governor’s party were produced from some- 
where. It was a very democratic dance, persons from all walks of 
life joining in, but I noticed that there were no Negroes. When I 
enquired whether they were not allowed to come to these dances I 
was assured that there was iiotliing to stop them from coming, but I 
discovered later that if they had come they would probably have been 
arrested on a charge of obstruction or disorderly conduct, so they 
prudently stayed away. As the country was professedly communist 
at that time this was rather surprising. So communist was it that 
General Melgar apologised, when he came to stay with me, for not 
wearing a dinner jacket in. the evening ; this bourgeois garment had 
been banned by the President. The breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with Mexico, on account of its Government’s treatment 
of British mining interests, did not, fortunately, affect my friendly 
relations with General Melgar, a ffiendsliip which I feel was of some 
benefit to our two countries. 

I was less fortunate as regards Guatemala. The President of that 
republic, General Ubico, was a very able man, who although some- 
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tiling of a dictator had done a great deal for his country by the 
stamping out of graft and the improvement of communications. 
He had, unfortunately, made up his mind that British Honduras 
really belonged to Guatemala, a revival of the old Spanish claim 
wliich the settlers maintained they had dealt widi finally at the battle 
of St. George’s Caye in 1798. A Boundary Convention with 
Guatemala in 1859 had recognised the British claim to the colony, 
in return for which the British Government undertook to construct 
a road from near Belize to Guatemala ; later an offer was made to 
pay a definite sum of money in lieu of building a road, which was 
not then so necessary in view of the completion of a railway from 
the sea to Guatemala City, but this was not accepted and nothing 
more was done. A few years before I went to British Honduras the 
Guatemalan government agreed to a boundary survey, and a joint 
survey was duly made, but at the last moment President Ubico 
refused to agree to any boundary convention and laid claim to a 
large part of the colony. Soon after I arrived I had to despatch a 
party of armed police to eject from a village on the British side of 
the frontier a detachment of Guatemalan soldiers who had occupied 
it ; the soldiers retired before the police arrived, and I beHeve this 
intrusion was no more than a “try on” to see whether the British 
authorities would act. The argument dragged on in an unsatis- 
factory maimer, and the Guatemalan government closed the land 
frontier to trade ; by so doing they prevented the mahogany and 
chicle produced in the Peten district of Guatemala from passing 
through British Honduras to the sea, the only practicable route to the 
world’s markets, and at one time all the chicle produced there was 
being flown by aeroplane to a Guatemalan port. To his credit he 
it said that President Ubico announced in 1940 that he would drop 
the question of the ownership of British Honduras for the time being, 
so as not to embarrass the British Government at a critical stage of 
the war. I feel certain that with a man of this sort some reasonable 
compromise could have been arrived at if the matter could have been 
discussed in a friendly way as between Guatemala and British 
Honduras, to which the President had no hostility. However, the 
Foreign Office officials, in their wisdom, preferred not to allow the 
Governor of British Honduras to meet the President. I might not 
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have been successful, but then neither was the Foreign Office. I 
cannot resist adcling that when I was in England on leave in 1937, 
having then been in British Honduras for more than two years, and, 
I trust, ieamt a little about the colony and the boundary dispute with 
Guatemala, I was invited to a conference on the subject at the 
Colonial Office ; there I had to listen, for well over an hour, to a 
long dissertation from a Foreign Office official on the history of the 
subject, and, as a last straw, on the conditions in British Honduras 
which he had never visited. I feel that my leave could more usefully 
have been employed, but the official in question no doubt enjoyed 
giving me the benefit of the vast knowledge he had acquired in the 
Foreign Office. 

As the result of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, and the gift of a suitable building by Mr. R. S. Turton of 
Belize, I was able to start a good Hbrary and museum in the colony. 
My experience in starting the Lagos Library was of great help and 
the books were a real blessing to the community ; books from the 
library at Belize were sent at regular intervals to the smaller towns 
of the colony. Some good maps and Medici reproductions of 
famous pictures were hung on the walls and the library was furnished 
with British Honduras mahogany of excellent quality. The museum 
section contained a good collection of Maya remains and plaster 
casts of some of the stelae originally found in the colony and removed 
to the British Museum. The British Museum also presented repro- 
ductions of Greek statues and other objects of interest, and for a 
small colony the collection was a good one. I must confess that I 
found greater interest in the organising of this library and museum 
than I did in tiie general administration of the colony,'*^ and it may 
well be that the foundation of tliis institution will prove of greater 
benefit to British Honduras than any of my normal administrative 
actions. Apart from the direct educational value of the books and 
museum specimens the hbrary was a model in a town which needed 
a good example of cleanliness and good order ; the firm enforcement 
of the simple rules of the library prevented the loss of books and 
afforded another example. 

* Sir Ronald Stom had the same feeling in tespect of a museum in Cyprus ; see 
Omniations^ p. jia. 
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I have always thought that in British colomcs not enough is done 
to improve the amenities available, and to show the people, by 
example, what can be done if the trouble is taken to do it. We see 
that the people have their bread but too often forget to let them have 
some butter with it, and they certainly never get any jam. We 
give them hospitals and schools, but seldom libraries and picture 
galleries. We build roads but seldom provide parks or gardens. 
I realise that money is scarce, and that there are many urgently 
needed improvements, but I do not beheve that the priorities we 
give these things are always the right ones. British Honduras had 
few enough amenities of any kind, yet I had a long struggle with the 
British Treasury before I could obtain sanction for the small annual 
grant (about ^ year) from British Honduras funds to maintain 
the library and museum, the capital cost of which had been met 
entirely from non-govemnient funds. Again, in Nigeria money 
could not be found to maintain the excellent botanical gardens started 
by the Germans in Victoria, before we captured the Cameroons, 
and the gardens at Ebute Metta, near Lagos, had been abandoned 
before I went diere in 1912. In French and Belgian colonies there 
are pleasant public gardens in every town, and some trouble has 
obviously been taken to beautify the streets : British colonial towns 
suffer by comparison. 

Government House in BeHze is an ugly, square building, which 
dates from 1814. There is a magnificent mahogany staircase, but in 
a country which produces the best mahogany in tlic world much of 
the house is built of Norwegian pine. When we arrived in the 
colony Government House still showed the effects of the hurricane 
of three years earlier. The house is raised about eight feet from the 
ground, on concrete pilkrs, but the tidal wave which accompanied 
the hurricane had covered the ground floor and ruined much of the 
furniture, which had not been replaced on account of the state of 
the colony’s finances. Upstairs, some of the furniture consisted of 
packing cases covered with chintz 1 In the cupboards of my office 
there still remained some of the mud deposited there by the tidal 
wave. A general clean up, and some new furniture, improved the 
appearance of the building. I feel very strongly that in every colony, 
and in the interests of that colony itself. Government House should 
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be maintained in such a way as to be a credit and not a disgrace. 
Tbe Governor bas frequently to entertain distinguished visitors who 
cannot help judging the colony by what they see of the Governor s 
residence. I know that some Governors have overdone things and 
spent too much public money on Government House, but there are 
others who have been over-conscientious in this matter, to the 
detriment of the colony’s reputation and the discomfort of their 
successors. 

It was not only Government House that needed a clean-up when 
I arrived in Belize. Public buildmgs were deteriorating badly 
owing to the false economy of postponing repairs and repainting. 
The offices were dirty and some of the officers themselves were 
untidy in appearance and improperly dressed. There was an 
atmosphere of slackness and inefficiency of which I received a first 
impression by the fact that the Guard of Honour, which should have 
received me when I landed, was late in arriving at the wharf. At 
my first meeting of the Legislative Council I was also kept waiting 
for some time as several of the members were late. Incidents of 
this kind did not occur a second time. 

I do not think that I attach too much importance to these things. 
A lack of punctuality, untidy offices, and slovenliness in dress, may 
be indications of eccentric genius, but they are more likely to be 
signs of inefficiency. In a tropical country, where the effects of the 
climate on generations of their ancestors have made the inhabitants 
slack and casual, and weakened their physical and moral fibres, it is, 
in my view, essential for officials to set a high example of punctuality, 
cleanliness, and other outward appearances of efficiency. The 
education that these things give is just as important to the people’s 
future as the book-learning they receive in the schools. The response 
to a high standard set may be scarcely visible, but it will come — 
slowly ; a bad example will be followed with disastrous speed. 
, Much of the backwardness of the tropics comes, in Kipling’s words : 

“AH along o’ nastiness, all along o’ mess, 

All along o’ doin’ things rather-more-or-less.” 

It is up to British officials to set a higher standard. 

British Honduras did not even enjoy the amenity of comparative 
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freedom from insect pests. Even in the Niger delta I have never 
met so n3any biting insects as in Central America. Mosquitoes and 
sandflies were everywhere, and in the evenings ladies sat with their 
feet in bags like pillow-cases to escape the bites. The Belize golf 
course had more than loo holes, all but nine of them made by crabs, 
and the roughness of the “fairway” took much of the pleasure out 
of golf ; what pleasure was left soon disappeared when players were 
bitten by the small red ticks which abounded in the grass. To walk 
on the grass by the side of the road, or to ride through the forest and 
brush against the branch of a tree, meant that one would soon be 
mercilessly bitten by ticks great or small. Unlovely beasts known 
as beef-worms would sometimes hatch out below the skin. In fact 
British Honduras was just one continual itch and scratch. 

On tlie other hand, Belize was much cooler than any other tropical 
town in which I have lived, and this I attribute to the fact that it is 
built on a windward coast, and that it receives the full benefit of the 
regular trade-winds. The Bahamas in the winter are not much 
cooler than Belize, and in the summer months are much warmer, 
as they are too far north to get the trade-winds. In most of the West 
Indian islands the chief town is on the leeward side, an advantage in 
saihng sliip days when they were built ; fortunately for British 
Honduras there is no leeward coast. 

When there is a “norther” in the winter months Behze can be very 
cold indeed, and the houses are not built to meet these occasional 
cold spells. The “northers” also make it extremely unpleasant and 
even dangerous for small craft plying along the coast and between 
die cayes, as the wind whips up an angry sea very quickly in these 
narrow waters. 

But allowing for all its drawbacks and lack of amenities, I liked 
British Honduras and was very sorry indeed when I had to leave it 
and the many friends I made there. And I think that most of the 
people were sorry when I left. With their usual generosity of mind 
they overlooked the shortcomings of my administration and gave me 
a wonderful send-off. In my farewell speech, at a large dance given 
in my honour before I left, I used the following words : “You know 
as well as I do that I have made mistakes, having not yet acquired 
the mantle of infallibility that I shall no doubt assume when I 
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become a member of the Colonial Office staff, and it is good of yon 
to overlook tkese mistakes. Let me say that no Governor could 
have wished for a pleasanter people to deal with, and that no 
Governor could have hoped for a more generous appreciation of 

I Us eiForts than I have received from the people of this colony.” 

I meant what I said. 


CHAPTER YII 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE 

IN OCTOBER, 1939, only a few weeks after I had returned to 
British Honduras from leave in England, I was offered the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. Another 
serving Governor, Sir Henry Moore, had been filling this post for 
two years, but he was now proceeding to take up the Governorship 
of Kenya, and it was necessary to relieve liini. The salary of the post 
offered me, £1,700 a year^ less British income tax (which a Governor 
does not pay unless he has a residence m the United Kingdom) 
represented a serious reduction on the salary I was then drawing as 
Governor of British Honduras and would be still less than the salary 
of the more important governorship to which I could reasonably 
expect appointment after five years' service in British Honduras. 

I had, however, taken great interest in the enquiry into West Indian 
conditions conducted by the Royal Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Moyne, in i938-39> and had given evidence and 
made recommendations to the Commission when it visited British 
Honduras. I thought that I might be able to do some useful work 
towards implementing the recommendations of this Commission, 
and I was in any case a firm believer in the interchange of staff 
between the Colonial Office and the Colonial Service. In these 
circumstances I decided to accept the offer and assumed duty in the 
Colonial Office in the first week of January, 1940. 

The Colonial Office laboured then, and to some extent stiff labours, 
under three major handicaps : (a) it was scattered about London in 
such a way that its right hand never knew what its left hand was 
doing ; (b) the Secretary of State was changed too frequently and 
had too much to do, and (c) the organisation of tlie office was such 
that expeditious working was very difficult. Another former 
handicap, which has been removed in late years, was the fact that 
many of the Colonial Office officials had no experience of the 
colonies. 


* Increased later to ^£2,200 a year. 
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Tile first handicap was the least important, but it seriously affected 
efficiency. The main office was in Downing Street, and was shared 
with the Dominions Office* (which also shared some of the staff) ; 
it was much too small for the number of persons working there, and 
branch offices had to be housed elsewhere in London, in temporary 
accommodation which for one reason or another was often changed. 
At various times I have known a part of the Colonial Office staff 
accommodated, among other places, in offices in Victoria Street, 
Pall Mall, Bridge Street, and Park Street, Mayfair ; the last-named 
offices were luxurious, being in a block of flats temporarily taken 
over, and each senior officer had a private bathroom attached to his 
office, an advantage during die war when fuel was scarce ! Action 
on various matters was held up while the papers on the subject passed 
from office to office across London ; time was wasted by men going 
from one building to another for meetings and discussions ; colonifl 
officials temporarily in England were bewildered by the difficulty of 
finding out in which building a particular branch of the Colonial 
Office was housed. The need for a central office large enough to 
accommodate all of the Colonial Office staff had long been realised, 
but nothing definite was done about it until 1946, when it was 
announced that a new Colonial Office would be built on the site of 
the old Westminster Hospital, one of the finest sites in London. In 
the meantime the Colonial Office has been moved from Downing 
Street to Church House, in Great Smith Street, but even now there 
are still many branches of the Office scattered about London. 

It is to be hoped that when the new building is erected it will be 
worthy of its site and of the colonial empire. It should provide not 
only accommodation for the Colonial Office staff, but also for those 
numerous official and demi-official organisations connected with 
the colonies. It should also provide office accommodation for 
Governors and other senior colonial officials who frequently have 
to do a great deal of work and interview numerous people on 
official business during their leave. Comfortable waiting rooms or 
some form of club or restaurant should also be provided for the use 
of the Colonial Office staff and visiting colonial officials. 

The import ance of this amenity can hardly be exaggerated. There 

* Now the Commonwealth Relations Office. 
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are numerous colonial officials who have told me that they have never 
been to the Colonial Office or met one of the staff of that Office. 
There are others who have been once, and, discouraged by their 
reception, have never been back. It is a mistake to think that the 
Colonial Office men do not want to meet their colleagues from the 
colonies, but they are generally very busy, and a number of inter- 
views can delay work, and break the continuity of thought, to an 
alarming degree.* Most of the interviews are sought with a view 
to raising personal issues, of httle importance in themselves, but 
desperately important to the officer concerned, whose sense of 
proportion is quite naturally not to be depended upon in such 
circumstances ; he will bitterly msent an apparent lack of interest in 
his case. The solution lies in providing additional Colonial Office 
staff to deal with these interviews, and a common meeting ground 
for officials from the colonies and diosc from the Colonial Office. 
So great was the congestion in the old Colonial office that the 
waiting rooms in which visitors were expected to remain until their 
turn came for an interview were no more than draughty boxes in 
the corridors, or cupboards under the stairs.f 

When I first joined the Colonial Office I had an excellent room 
on the second floor, facing Downing Street, but the bomb which 
destroyed the Treasury in 1940 broke all my windows, and I moved 
to another office on tlie top floor. Tliis was bright and sunny but 
when the hft was out of action as a result of enemy attack, or, 
more often, from sheer old age, it was a weary business going up 
and down the endless stairs. 

The second handicap to which I referred above, the frequent 
changes in the persons filhng the office of Secretary of State for the 
Colonies,! is a recognised evil. In the short time that I served in 
the Colonial Office there were three Secretaries of State, Mr. 

* The position is much the same at the Secretariat and other offices at colonial 
headquarters when officers from the districts call there. 

t In 1840, Charles Buller, in his 'Responsible Government for Colonies, wrote of the 
waiting rooms then in use at the Colonial Office as being provided with “old and 
meagre furniture, bookcases crammed with colonial gazettes and newspapers, tables 
covered with baize, and some old and crazy chairs scattered about.” 

X The Secretary of State for the Colonies is often spoken of, in England, as the 
Colonial Secretary, a title which to people in the colonies is apt to be misleading. 
In a colony the Colonial Secretary is the head of the Secretariat, and the Governors 
chief adviser. 
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Maicolm MacDonald, Lord Lloyd, and Lord Moyne. From 1905, 
when I joined the Colonial Service, to 1947, there have been no less 
than 23. Of these, two* held the office for about four and a half years 
each, and onef for about three and a half years. Three men have 
therefore filled the post for 12 out of these 42 years, leaving for the 
other 20 only 30 years, an average of about 18 months for each !J 

These frequent changes seriously interfere with the progress of 
the colonies and few Secretaries of State have had the time to learn 
about the colonial empire before they leave office. Why the 
Colonial Office should be regarded as unimportant, and no more 
than a stepping-stone to higher ministerial appointments, I do not 
know. There are sixty millions of people in die colonies, and the 
work to be done is of the highest importance and interest, calling 
for a profound knowledge of human nature and administrative 
capacity of a high degree. It is a post which should be fiUed by one 
of the liest men in the Cabinet. Joseph Chamberlain was Secretary 
of State for the Colonies for over eight years (1895-1903), and he 
goes down to history as one of the greatest. § Winston Churcliiil 
held the post for twenty months (1921-1922) and was Parhamentary 
Under Secretary from 1905 to 1908. 

It is seldom that Secretaries of State have visited the colonies during 
their term of office, or that they have known anything at first hand 
about them before they took up their duties. In practice it was 
quite impossible for a Secretary of State to visit many colonies until 
air travel cut down the time which had to be spent on voyages, but 
in the future it is to be hoped that the Secretary of State will visit at 
le^t all of the more important colonies. Colonel Stanley and Mr. 
Creech Jones have set a good example in this matter. These visits 
are greatly appreciated by the people of the colonies and afford 
governors valuable opportunities for discussions on the spot with 
the man who can authorise action. The benefit to the Secretary of 

* Viscount Harcouft (1910-ij) and Mr. L. S. Amety (1924-29). 

t Viscount Swinton (1931-35). 

t This is nothing new. There were eight Secretaries of State between 1827 and 
1835. 

§ Lord Elton says that until Chamberlain became Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in 1895 it was regarded as a secondary post, and had “usually been derided, 
when not forgotten.” See Imperial Commonwealth, p. 396. 
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State himseif is oWious. I shall refer later to the impossibility of 
the Secretary of State being able to cope with the amount of work 
he is now required to do. 

I will also refer later to the third of the handicaps referred to 
above, and mention first a former handicap which no longer exists 
except to a very small degree. In the past it is true that many of the 
Colonial Office officials had never seen a colony and few indeed had 
ever spent any considerable time in one, but in recent years there has 
been a very notable improvement in this respect. The principle has 
been accepted that members of the Colonial Office staff should serve 
for a period in one or another colony, and that senior members 
should pay frequent visits to the colonies with whose affairs they 
are dealing. 

In my view each Colonial Office official should he required to 
visit all the colonies which fall within his geographical “schedule/* 
and to visit them frequently. A visit once or twice in the official 
lifetime of a man is not sufficient, and, in fact, is more dangerous 
than no visits at ail, as colonial conditions change rapidly, and out- 
of-date knowledge is worse than ignorance. To permit of these 
visits the estabhshment , of the Colonial Office would have to be 
increased, but by the use of air transport the visits need not take 
very long. 

To require members of the Colonial Office staff to serve in the 
colonies is even better than flying visits, but here again care must be 
taken to bring the official’s knowledge up-to-date from time to time 
by means of visits, to avoid the menace of the “expert** who is 
thinking in terms of long past days.^ 

Visits by Colonial Office officials to the colonies would also help 
them to a more realistic outlook on the facts of life. I remember 
with some amusement the horrified reaction of one such visiting 
official to the blunt speaking of a local Civil Servant on matters 
affecting the Service. He regarded tliis quite inoffensive officer as 
a dangerous agitator. The fact is that the visitor had never heard, 
in his sheltered life in die Colonial Office, the forthright speech of a 
man accustomed to deal with men rather than with papers ; and in 

* For the same teason I am against the suggestion that has been made in the past, 
that the Secretary of State should be assisted by a panel of ex-Governors. 
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the papers with which he dealt he had come across nothing more 
violent than the “humble prayer” of a petitioner, or the formal 
courtesies of an official despatch. 

I believe that the real solution is to staff the Colonial Office in the 
same way, and with the same men, as the Colonial Civil Service is 
staffed. At present the Colonial Office (Administrative Class)’* staff 
is part of the Home Civil Service, men who have passed a difficult 
examination with a view to entering the Civil Service in one 
department or another. The Colonial Service, on the other hand, 
is generally recruited by selection and although in the ordinary way 
a university degree is required of a candidate for the principal 
branches of the Service there is no competitive examination. I 
should like to see the Colonial Civil Service used, not only to fill 
posts in the colonies but also in the Colonial Office, on the same 
lines as the Foreign Service and the staff of the Foreign Office have 
recently been ftised.t There will, of course, be difficulties, more 
especially with regard to the confidential reports and personal files 
of officers, and the question of promotion, but these difficulties could 
be overcome. The gain to the colonies would be immense. Business 
at the centre would be in the hands of men who knew the colonics, 
and the staff in the colonies would be invigorated from time to time 
by men who had served at headquarters and from that position had 
gained a wider appreciation of general problems. The men at head- 
quarters would reahse that public opinion in the colonies on colonial 
affairs was at least as important as the goodwill of a member of 
ParHament ; officers in the colonies would understand better why it 
is necessary to consider the views of ParHament and poHtical parties. 

It has been the practice for many years to employ in the Colonial 
Office members of the Colonial Administrative Service (and 
occasionally members of other Colonial Services), who are seconded 
for a year or two from the colonics to which they belong. (They 
are referred to in the Colonial Office as “beachcombers.”) Before 
the war, also, a few of the younger men on die Colonial Office staff 
have been sent out to serve for a period in the colonies. But these 

* Fotmetly known as the First Division, 

t Sir Cosmo Parkinson, formerly Permanent Under Secretary in the Colonial 
Office, is against this proposal. See The Colonial Office from Within, pp. 99-roo. 
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exchanges, desirable as they may be in lieu of something better, arc 
not enough. The men concerned are a small minority in a strange 
environment, feeling that they are being watched with a critical eye 
by men of a diiferent Service, and knowing that they will return 
before very long to the work and surroundings which they know 
better. Some men, for family reasons or on account of tbeir health, 
like to be seconded for work in England, but I have known others 
who longed to escape from the dreary office work of the Colonial 
Office to their more interesting and active duties in the colonies. 

An extension of this practice, which began with the appointment 
in 1937 of Sir Henry Moore as Assistant Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, was the attachment to the Colonial Office of a 
serving Governor. I succeeded Sir Henry Moore, and was myself 
succeeded in 1941 by Sir WiUiam BattersbilL I am sorry that the 
practice was then discontinued (in 1945), as I am sure that it was a 
good one. The reason was, perhaps, that the Governors themselves 
were unable or unwilling to make the financial sacrifice involved. 
•With only three exceptions, the cash emoluments of all colonial 
Governors exceed ^2,200 a year, the salary formerly paid to a 
Governor seconded to the Colonial Office ; Governors have, more- 
over, the use of a fully furnished house and pay no income tax on 
their emoluments. They have most of them incurred commitments, 
justified by the Governor’s income which they felt able to count on 
until the time of retirement, and some of them are taking the 
opportunity (probably the first opportunity they have had since 
joining the Colonial Service) to save some money for the fiiture. 
In the Colonial Office a large slice of their salary is deducted for 
income tax, and they have either to live in expensive furnished flats 
or houses, or spend considerable sums in setting up estabhshments 
which would have to be broken up again in a couple of years. I 
certainly found it extremely difficult. 

When I joined the Colonial Office as Assistant Under Secretary of 
State I was responsible for the business of the Far East, the Pacific, 
and the West Indies Departments. I was fortunate in having as the 
heads of these departments excellent Assistant Secretaries, of great 
experience and abihty, to whom I owe a real debt of gratitude. 
Throughout the period of my attachment to the Colonial Office 
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(and before and after it) I received from all the staff tlie greatest 
possible assistance and consideration. Like most people who have 
lived in the colonies, I have gibed at the Colonial Office as an 
institution, and deplored its dilatory methods, but I have nothing 
but admiration for the ability, industry, and humanity of the 
individual members of the staff. It is the system, and not the men 
who serve it, that the Colonial Service and colonials generally 
complain about ; of the ability and hard work of these men there 
can be no question. Nor of their humanity. The impression that 
the Colonial Office is a cold-blooded institution and that the staff 
take no interest in the people of the colonies or in members of the 
Colonial Service is entirely wrong. 

As a matter of fact it is my opinion that the Colonial Office is too 
humane, too good an employer, for the efficiency of the Colonial 
Service. Granted that great care is taken in the selection of those 
appointed to the Service, it is nevertheless inevitable that mistakes 
should be made from time to time, and that a few men should be 
appointed wko are lazy, or incompetent, or adicted to drink. Still 
more inevitable is it diat some of those selected should deteriorate as 
they get older, either through an innate weakness of character or on 
account of unfortunate influences in the tropical colonies in which 
they serve. Some are merely unsuited to a colonial hfe, either 
through temperament or because of indifferent health. If these 
ffilures or misfits could be allowed to retire voluntarily (on such 
pension as they may liave earned), or could easily be removed from 
the Service it would not matter, but once a man enters tbe Colonial 
Service it is almost impossible to get rid of him unless he is convicted 
of a criininal oflence or makes such an exhibition of himself when 
under the influence of drink that it is impossible to overlook the 
matter. The Service as a whole is an exceedingly good one, and an 
extremely high proportion of its members are well-conducted, 
hard-working, efficient and conscientious public servants, but every- 
one in the Service (and a great many non-official colonials) can call 
to mind cases where inefficient officers have continued m the Service 
for years and years until they retired on account of age and with a 
pension. JEveryone can remember officers (fortunately few) who 
were notorious for their intemperate habits, but continued to draw 
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tlieir salaries because altliougb they were never in full possession of 
tbeir mental faculties they were never hopelessly drunk* Everyone 
knows of men promoted to senior posts who were quite unfitted for 
such appointments,* but continued to fill them for many years to 
the detriment of the Service and the discouragement of their junior 
officers. These are hard words but all of us who have served in the 
colonies know them to be true. That the Colonial Civil Service 
has carried on successfully in spite of this handicap is due to the 
ability, energy, and loyalty of the others. But the good work of 
the many is often overlooked, while the behaviour or inefTiciency of 
the few failures gives to those unfriendly to the Colonial Service the 
opportunity to criticise it unfairly. 

The cause of this deplorable state of affairs is to be found in the 
formahties needed before a civil servant can be removed from office, 
and the tendency of the Colonial Office always to find excuses for 
the culprit.f This is due very largely to an exaggerated sense of 
justice, which insists that every charge should be proved beyond the 
least possibihty of doubt. I believe that all accused persons 
should be given the benefit of any reasonable doubt, but there is no 
reason to treat a man accused of inefficiency (wliich may he a 
misfortune rather than a fault) in the same way as one accused, in 
Court, of a serious crime. It is extremely difficult to prove ineffici- 
ency, but we all know it when we see itj. It is also very difficult to 
produce conclusive evidence that a man has been drunk, or so much 
under the influence of drink as to have been incapable of performing 
his duties, but any man of the world can recognise the symptoms. § 

* There have been several cases of men who have been removed from one colony 
on the strong recommendation of the Governor, on account of inefficiency or some 
other failing, and subsequently appointed to another colony, very often in spite of 
the protests of the Governor of the colony on which the officer has been “dumped.” 
These unwanted “problem children” give much trouble to the Colonial Office — ^but 
more trouble to the colonies on which they are inflicted. It would be far better to 
give them a pension and let them go. 

t “If the Colonial Office has erred in its dealings with colonial officers, it has 
erred in giving undue consideration to the individual.” See Th Colonial Office from 
Within, by Sit Cosmo Parkinson, formerly Permanent Under Secretary, p. 78. 

1 1 realise tha.t security of tenure in official posts is of the greatest importance if 
the high standards of the British Public Service are to be maintained, but I feel that 
the precautions taken against the unfair treatment of Public Officers are excessive, 

§ When Dr, Johnson was asked “What is poetry ?” he replied : “Why, sir, it is 
much easier to say what it is not. We all know what light is ; but it is not easy to 
tell what it is.” 
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It is the realisation of these difficulties which encourages the lazy 
man to continue in his laziness, and the hard drinker to go on 
drinking. And the sight of inefficiency unchecked in others tends 
to reduce the zeal of the better men, and to produce a cyndcal 
attitude to the Service which is bad for work and for morale. I am 
confident that a more robust and realistic policy in dealing with such 
cases would result in an immediate change for the better in the 
Colonial Civil Service. The better men, and I am glad to believe 
that they are in a very considerable majority, would rejoice, and here 
I should like to point out that a lenient attitude to drunkards and 
incompetents in the interests of “justice” is extremely unjust to the 
good men. 

There are two changes which would, I think, produce better 
results. In the first place there should be a rule of the Service that 
officers will be retired on pension if within a certain period they do 
not get promotion, a rule similar to that of the Navy. This involves 
a change in the present system of promotion which today depends 
too much on fortuitous vacancies and too httle on the merits of the 
officers. In the second place, it should be possible for an officer to 
be given a pension, even if a reduced one, in spite of the fact that he 
has been dismissed. Many an officer has not been dismissed, 
although on the merits of the case he should have been, because those 
who have to make the decision are reluctant to send a man with 
perhaps many years of service beliind him out into the world 
without a penny of pension. I have known men who should have 
been dismissed for a certain specific cause to be “removed from the 
Service on grounds of general inefficiency” in order that they might 
receive the pension earned by many years of work ; technically quite 
wrong, but morally right. I have been guilty of this technical 
irregularity many times and have no qualms of conscience in this 
connection, but such irregularities should not have been made 
necessary by a bad law. 

I do not think I am unfair in placing so large a share of the blame 
on the Colonial Office in these matters. I admit tliat too firequendy 
Governors and Heads of Departments condone the offences of their 
subordinates, and perhaps do not take a strong enough line in 
insistuig on the dismissal or removal of unsatisfactory officers, but I 
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maintain that the restrictions of the Colonial Regulations (for which 
the Colonial Office is responsible) and the known tendency of the 
Colonial OiFice to leniency, has had an unfortunate effect aid 
encouraged the taking of the line of least resistance. The Governor 
who regards efficiency as essential to the Civil Service and presses 
for the removal of inefficient officers, and especially inefficient Heads 
of Department, is regarded as a nuisance, as indeed he is. Unless he 
is a very determined man he loses heart, or, worse stiU, begins to 
doubt whether efficiency and good work are really essential. But 
how can a Governor demand good work and a high standard of 
conduct from subordinate officers when it is common knowledge 
that a certain Head of Department is completely unfitted for the 
post he holds, or is seldom sober in the evenings ? And what respect 
can the general public have for a Service where such a state of affairs 
can exist, as undoubtedly it does ? I dishke having to say these 
things, but I have a great respect and affection for the Colonial Civil 
Service in which I have spent most of my life, and I should like to 
see this handicap on its efficiency removed. 

For mistakes made in the selection of men for first appointment to 
the Service I have every sympathy ; such mistakes are inevitable, and 
diere are very few. But even in the case of men on probation it is 
remarkably difficult to remove tlie unsatisfactory officer. Men are 
appointed on probation for a period of two or three years, after 
which, if they pass the necessary examinations (in languages, etc.) 
and are otherwise satisfactory, they are confirmed in their appoint- 
ments. It might be thought that an officer on probation would he 
required to satisfy his superiors that he was fit for confirmation, and 
in theory that is the case. But in practice the onus is on his superior 
officers to prove that he is not satisfactory and it is sometimes very 
difficult to convince the Colonial Office on tliis point. But surely 
the man on the spot, who sees the probationer at work and at play, 
sees him with his coHeagues and with the natives of the country, and 
sees his reactions to the new kind of life to which he has to adapt 
himself, is in a better position to judge of his chances of turning into 
a good Civil Servant than those who can only judge of him by 
reading reports. Any experienced colonial official can teU feirly 
quickly whether the new arrival will prove a success or not although 
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he would probably find it difficult to explain how or why he formed 
Ills opinion.^ I believe that a firmer attitude towards probationers 
would exclude from the Colonial Civil Service a large proportion 
of those who later turn out to be failures. It is far better to get rid 
of a man quickly if he is unlikely to prove a success than to keep him 
until he is too old to find his m'che in some other walk of Hfe— 
better for the Service and better for the individual concerned. It is 
no disgrace for a young man to be found unsuitable for life in a 
tropical colony, which demands good health and a placid tempera- 
ment which not everyone is given. 

Nor is it kind to the individual to keep him on in a Service where 
he can never hope for promotion, or where he has already been 
passed over as unfit for promotion. It would be far better for the 
man, and obviously better for the Service, if such misfits could be 
pensioned off at an age when they are still young enough to obtain 
other employment. Under the former West African Pensions law 
an officer could not retire (with a pension) until he attained the age 
of fifty (in some colonies the retirement age is sixty), or unless he 
was invahded out of the Service. So the Service continued to retain 
a number of men between forty and fifty years of age, who had been 
passed over and saw no further hope of advancement, who were em- 
bittered by a sense of failure and possibly of injustice, and were some- 
times inclined to get their own back by doing as httle work as they 
possibly could ; if such men could have been granted the pensions 
they had already earned they might have found in another country 
a job of which they could have made a success, and reheved the 
colony of a man with a grievance, the most dangerous handicap to 
the efficiency of the Civil Service. 

These proposals would involve drastic changes in the conditions of 
service of Colonial officials, in the pensions laws, and in the Colonial 
Regulations, and a still more drastic change in the spirit in which 
they are worked. The Colonial Regulations were first drawn up 
in 1837 for the guidance of Governors and other officers in the 
colonies which existed at that time, and although they have been 


* See the last footnote at p. 163. 
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amended frequently they stiil preserve the main principles which 
were no doubt necessary when Governors and subordinate officials 
owed their positions to a system of patronage winch happily no 
longer exists. In their present form they have been regarded by 
some as sacrosanct. In 1940, when it was found necessary to cut to 
a minimum returns and other correspondence which took up too 
much of the time of colonial officials, I was appointed to a Colonial 
Office committee which was charged with the duty of recommend- 
ing what returns, etc., could be suspended for the rest of the war. 
I remember suggesting the suspension of one particular return and 
being told that this could not be done as the return in question was 
called for by Colonial Regulations ; as these Regulations are made 
(and amended) by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and not 
by the Deity, I pointed out that the difficulty was not insuperable. 

The same committee recommended the relaxation of other 
Colonial Regulations, and particularly the limits, under one Regula- 
tion, to the Governor’s authority to sanction supplementary expendi- 
ture. There is perhaps a case for Hmiting a Governor’s powers in 
this respect (although I doubt it) but I can see no justification for 
Hmiting them to the extent to which they were in fact limited. 
For example, before the last war, the Governor, of the Gold Coast 
could sanction supplementary expenditure only up to a maximum 
of ;£i,ooo ; I found on arrival in the colony that a much higher 
maximum was desirable if time and money were not to be wasted 
in telegraphing for the necessary authority. As a result of my 
representations I was given authority to sanction on my own 
responsibihty supplementary expenditure up to a limit of ^5,000 
(or p{^io,ooo in urgent cases connected with the war), and perhaps if 
I had pressed the matter this Hmit would have been extended. I see 
no reason, however, why any special permission should have been 
necessary in order that I should exercise a responsibility which clearly 
had to be exercised. If a Governor cannot be trusted to exercise 
his discretion in such matters he should not be allowed to hold office. 

There is also the question of writing off losses of pubhc money 
and stores. Where fraud or negligence on the part of a public 
officer is involved the sanction of the Secretary of State must he 
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obtained before a loss can be written off* and as to tins I have no 
very strong feelings ; some Governors would perhaps prefer to leave 
the decision in such cases to the Secretary of State, although, as the 
Governor has in any case to make a recommendation which is 
generally followed, I should myself prefer to assume the whole 
responsibihty. But where there is no suggestion of fraud or negli- 
gence, and the value exceeds a certain figure, die Governor cannot 
himself audiorise the writing off of the amount involved, but must 
submit the matter for the decision of the Secretary of State. Before 
the last war the maximum which the Governor of the Gold Coast 
could write off was ^£25 ; the committee referred to above recom- 
mended the increase of this maximum to £100 for the period of the 
war. But why have a maximum at all ? 

What I should like to see is the removal from the Regulations of 
vexatious restrictions on the authority of the colonial Governor. It 
is not a question of giving him greater responsibiHties or powers. 
He has already in other matters powers which are considerable, 
responsibilities far greater than those which are withheld from him 
by the Regulations I have mentioned. In these comparatively 
minor matters he is swathed in red tape, which delays action and has 
an irritating effect ; in important matters, the question, for instance, 
of whether or not a condemned criminal should be executed, his 
powers are absolute.f It is true that, apart from the question of 
whether or not a murderer should hang, his action may be disavowed 
or his decision revoked by the Secretary of State as the result of a 
petition, but there are innumerable matters of importance of which 
the Secretary of State never hears on which Governors have to take 
decisions, decisions affecting not one man but the happiness and 
well-being of thousands and perhaps even of milHons. 

Apart from these definite responsibilities a Governor has an 
enormous indirect power and influence in the colony over which he 
is set. The energy or lack of energy of a Governor is reflected only 
too clearly in the work of the Civil Service and in the general welfare 

* During the last war Governors were given authority, as a result of a recom- 
mendation W the Committee already referred to, to write off money lost to a 
maximum of £zs, and stores to a value of £jo, even where there was fraud or 
negligence. 

t But see p. 228. 
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of tlic people. His personal example and the kind of life he leads 
have a greater influence on the colony than is commonly recognised. 
No Governor can hope to be perfect, but some are worse than others, 
and do the greater harm. 

The responsibility for advising His Majesty as to the appointment 
of a Governor rests with the Secretary of State, and it is a heavy 
responsibility. Too often in the past, however, appointments of 
convenience have been made, the convenience, be it noted, not of 
the colony but of the government for the time being in power in 
the United Kingdom. It is, for instance, very convenient to provide 
a colonial govemorsliip for a poHtical supporter who deserves some 
recognition for party services but is perhaps unsuitable for a 
ministerial post. And cases have been known of permanent officials 
from Whitehall who, for one reason or another, have been translated 
to the colonies as Governors. Such appointments are, of course, 
unfair to the members of the Colonial Civil Service, who with some 
justification regard these offices as the prize posts to which they can 
look forward, but this is not the most serious aspect of the matter. 
The real point is that such appointments are, as a rule, unfair to the 
colonies. I realise that Lord Lugard, for instance, did not receive 
his training in the Colonial Service, but he was an exceptional man, 
and did in fact know a great deal about Africa before he became 
High Commissioner of Northern Nigeria. Sir Gordon Guggisberg, 
one of the most illustrious of my predecessors as Governor of the 
Gold Coast, was a soldier by profession, but he had been for some 
years in West Africa, in the Civil Service, before he was made a 
Governor. The man who goes to a colony as Governor with no 
previous colonial experience may be so exceptional that experience 
is unnecessary to liim, but looking back over many years I can 
remember some who were not so fortunate. Such Governors as a 
rule are at the mercy of their advisers and, if they are wise, leave a 
great deal to their Colonial Secretaries, who know their work. But 
I doubt whether such an arrangement would be held by anyone as 
desirable or fair. 

I referred above to the humanity of the Colonial Office officials. 
They have perhaps been over-humane to me ; they have certainly 
been over-humane to other Governors, Bearing in mind how 
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important to a colony, for good or ill, is tlie Governor selected by 
the Secretary of State, a special duty rests with him and his staff to 
remove failures, or men whose health has broken down, or, at least, 
not to reappoiut such Governors to other colonies. Yet I have 
known a Governor whose health was so bad that he could not be 
expected to perform his duties efficiently, transferred, to the surprise 
of all who knew him, to another colony. I remember once being 
told by a Colonial Office official that no action could be taken 
regarding a certain Governor whose private life had become a public 
scandal because there was no official knowledge of his behaviour. 
How such “official” knowledge could have been obtained unless the 
Governor himself reported it in an official despatch I am at a loss 
to explain. 

When I first joined the Colonial Office in 1940 it struck me that 
the views of that Office were treated with scant respect at inter- 
departmental conferences and in official correspondence. The 
appointment of Lord Lloyd as Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
May, 1940, effected a startling change. He was not the man to 
brook a disregard of his opinions, whether expressed by himself or 
his representatives. In peace time he might not have been a success 
as Secretary of State as he was too impatient of rules and of red tape, 
some of which is undoubtedly necessary if work is to proceed 
smoothly, aldiough even in peace time it is possible that liis shock 
tactics might have infused new life into colonial administration 
without doing any great harm. But at the time when he took over 
the Colonial Office, when the British Empire faced its greatest danger, 
he was superb, and his untimely death was a disaster to the colonies 
and to the Empire. It was inevitable that a man of ids strength of 
character should have enemies. I found him courteous and charm- 
ing, quick (perhaps at times too quick) to take a decision, but always 
ready to hear both sides of a question. I hked and admired him, 
and valued the confidence and friendship he gave me.* A short time 
before both men died I lunched with him and the late Lord Lothian 


* Shortly befote his death, Lotd Lloyd gave me a copy of his book, Egypt since 
Cromer^ adding to the inscription a reference to Psalm 7a, verse 4 ; “He shan judge 
the poor of the people, he shall save the children of the needy, and shall break in 
pieces the oppressor,” 
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ill a private room at the Ritz, and there discussed matters relating to 
the West Indies. 

Shortly afterwards puhhcity was given to the proposed exchange 
of fifty American destroyers for bases in the West Indies and New- 
foundland, and the constitution of the British committee to discuss 
die terms with the American representatives was actively discussed. 
Not unnaturally, the Foreign Office wished to have one of their men 
as chairman of the conference, but Lord Lloyd refused to agree to 
this. Lord Lloyd had, of course, much experience of Foreign Office 
ways when he was High Commissioner in Egypt, and he was not an 
admirer of that institution. A compromise was efiected by the 
appointment of Lord Cranbome, then Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs, as chairman, and of myself as vice-chairman ; as 
such I presided at all the meetings except the formal opening, and 
consulted Lord Cranbome, who was always most helpful, when 
difficulties arose. One of the members of the conference, from 
whom I received the greatest assistance, was the late Admiral Sir 
Sidney Bailey. 

The demands of the American delegates were seldom acceptable 
to the representatives of Newfoundland and Bermuda, and I do not 
think that the Americans realised the difficulties that arose from the 
objections of these representatives. The Prime Minister had given 
an assurance that no concessions would be given against the will of 
the colonists ; consent to any concessions could have been obtained 
constitutionally from most of the West Indian colonies through the 
Governor’s control, in one form or another, of the local legislature, 
but in the case of Bermuda the position was different. Here there 
was an entirely elected House of Assembly, established under an 
ancient constitution, and it would have been quite impossible 
constitutionally to have obtained the consent of the colonists except 
through the free vote of this House. 

The representatives of Newfoundland and Bermuda objected, not 
unnaturally, to the growing demands of the American delegates (who 
were acting under direction from Washington) for more and more 
concessions, and to the way in which they brushed aside any 
suggestions that the rights of the local people should be comidered, 
Bermuda is a small colony and the Americans took little account of 
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the feelings of the inhabitants. It was only at the personal request 
of die Prime Minister that the Bermuda representatives consented to 
remain and attend the discussions ; at one time they gave me notice 
that they could not agree to the American demands and were leaving 
for Bermuda immediately to put the matter before the Bermuda 
Legislature. The position was such that the British Government 
had no option but to agree to practically everything the Americans 
asked for. We needed those destroyers, old as they were, so badly 
at that stage of the war that we were in a hopeless position for 
bargaining. 

On the 27th March, 1941, the Agreement^ was signed, in the 
Cabinet Room at No. 10 Downing Street, and after signingf Mr. 
Churchill presented to the three American delegates three fountain- 
pens which he had used. Mr. Churchill then shook hands with me 
and congratulated me on having, as he put it, brought my ship safely 
to port. I was grateful for his congratulations but wish I could have 
received them on a happier occasion. However, although the terms 
of the Agreement were not satisfactory from our point of view, we 
got on very well with the American delegates, and before they 
sailed from Bristol on their return to America, two of the delegates 
sent me a personal telegram, which read : “Just to have the last 
word. Best of luck.” 

The British delegates all felt at the time that we had been forced 
by circumstances into a bad bargain, bad for the Empire as a whole, 
but particularly bad from the point of view of the West Indians and 
the people of Bermuda and Newfoundland. The way in which 
they accepted the sacrifice was not the least of their contributions to 
the war effort. 

A Committee of the League of Coloured Peoples presented a 
memorandum to the Conference of British Missionary Societies in 
1942, which stated, in connection with the American occupation of 

* Cmd. 62J9. 

t The British signatories were Mr. Churchill, Lord Cranborne (Secretary of State 
for the Dominions) and Lord Moyne (Secretary of State for the Colonies~Lord 
Lloyd had died while the discussions were proceeding). The American signatories 
were Mr. Winant, the Ambassador, and Mr. Fahy, General Malony, and Commander 
Biesemeier, the three American delegates. A supplementary Protocol was also 
si^ed by them and by Mr. Vincent Massey, High Commissioner for Canada, and two 
omer Canadian representatives. 
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West Indian Bases : “Race relations have already deteriorated as the 
Americans have sought to introduce their “Jim-Crow” practices . . . 
The Committee, therefore, while recognising that the Americans 
must remain in the West Indies for the duration of the war, consider 
that negotiations should be reopened with the American Govern- 
ment as soon as possible, to secure that immediately after the war 
the Americans should be repaid their fifty destroyers and the leases 
terminated.” 

As I have pointed out above, the organisation of the Colonial 
Office needs adjustment. In the first place, one Secretary of State 
cannot possibly cope with the immense, and increasing, amount of 
work which he ought to deal with if colonial questions are to receive 
the attention which is their due. Questions affecting Palestine alone, 
during the past few years, have been sufficient to provide full-time 
employment for a Cabinet Minister, yet the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had to deal with Palestine affairs as well as the affairs of 
the sixty niiUions of people in the rest of the colonial empire. As 
the Foreign Office had to deal in any case with the important inter- 
national questions affecting Palestine, there is every reason why it 
should have taken over complete responsibiHty for the country^ ; if 
the Foreign Office was unable or unwilling to be responsible for 
Palestine (and who could blame their unwillingness to take over 
such a “baby”), a temporary Ministry should have been set up to 
deal with this unhappy country. But even with Palestine out of 
the way, I doubt whether a single Secretary of State could cope 
efficiently with the whole colonial empire, and a separate Secretary 
of State for Africa is probably the best solution.f 

In any case (but the need will be greater if there is only a single 
Secretary of State for aU the colonies) there should be a substantial 
devolution of responsibility to the senior members of the Office. 
We have heard a great deal lately of the need for a reorganisation of 
the administrative machine in the colonies, where the Colonial 

* This suggestion vas made by a fotmer Sectetajy of State for the Colonies, 
Colonel Olivet Stanley, in an Address given by him at the Royal Empire Society on 
the 3rd September, 1945. 

t Since this was written the appointment has been announced of a Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs, who will undoubtedly relieve the Secretary of State of 
much work. I hope the arrangement will work well. 
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Secretary is said to be a “bottle-neck” in wbicb public business gets 
congested and delayed. I Have my own views about this * but I am 
quite sure that no such “bottle-necks” exist in the colonies I have 
known as have delayed work in the Colonial Office during some of 
the last few years. There has recently been a notable improvement 
in the position. 

But perhaps the worst handicap to efficiency is the division of the 
Colonial Office into both “geograpliical” and “subject”f depart- 
ments, and the immense number of “advisers” on every con- 
ceivable subject. The “geographical” departments deal with 
certain groups of colonies, J which generally have similar problems. 
My experience has been that the staff of these “geographical” 
departments acquire a knowledge of the colonies and of individuals 
in the colonies, both official and unofficial, which is absolutely 
invaluable. This knowledge could, of course, be increased by the 
different systems of recruiting and the more frequent visits which I 
have already recommended, but in spite of the handicaps of the 
present system the “geographical” departments possess a knowledge 
of the colonies which is surprising and a sympathy for the people in 
these colonies which is altogether admirable. 

fix spite of the fact that the staffs are interchangeable, some of the 
“subject” departments seem to lack sufficient sympathy for the 
colonial point of view and to consider the problems they have to 
deal with in a theoretical vacuum, which is too often remote from 
practical possibilities. They are Hke the “experts” referred to in the 
note on page 117, trying “to adapt native life to scientific principles,” 
and looking “at life through departmental blinkers.” As an example 
of this I can quote the opposition I had to fight in order to 
secure support for a loan from the Colonial Development Fund to 
finance the construction of a central sugar factory in British Hon- 
duras ; there were, no doubt, numerous theoretical objections to the 
scheme, but in practice it saved the sugar industry of the colony and 
helped considerably to abate the serious menace of unemployment. 

* See p. 304 . 

t A, The Finance and Development Department, The Social Service Depart- 
ment, The Welfare Department. 

J f.g.. The West African Department, The West Indian Department. 
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As against this, the Colonial Office supported two other development 
schemes for British Honduras proposed by private companies beibre 
I went to the colony, because they were sound in theory, although in 
practice they failed dismally, as local opinion was always convinced 
that they would, I admit that I also accepted the theoretical argu- 
ments in their favour, but at that time I was too new to British 
Honduras conditions to oppose schemes already ‘‘blessed” by the 
Colonial Office, and I am afraid that I was also largely influenced by 
the grave need for any development which might provide employ- 
ment in the crisis then existing. 

I am not suggesting that the “subject” departments make frequent 
mistakes ; they are certainly more often right than wrong, and 
their accumulated knowledge on their particular subjects is very 
considerable. But there seems to be a tendency in these departments 
to brush aside as irrelevant the local political and social considerations 
which the Colonial governments consider to be of importance. It 
is for this reason that I consider that they should be purely advisory 
to the “geographical” departments, and not be given any executive 
authority. No decision should be taken on the advice of a “subject” 
department, and no communication sent to a colonial government, 
wMiout the knowledge of the “geographical” department concerned. 
For all I know this may now be the rule, but, if so, I have reason for 
thinking that the rule is not always observed. 

I have mentioned that the scattering of Colonial Office staff among 
various buildings in different parts of London prevented the right 
hand from knowing what the left hand was doing ; the same effect 
results from tire dual organisation of “geographical” and “subject” 
departments, an organisation which seems to me to make the worst 
of both worlds. An organisation on a purely “geographical” or a 
purely “subject” basis would he logical and workable : the present 
organisation is neither. In my view the best arrangement would be 
to preserve the “geographical” departments in their present form 
(but with increased staffs), and to place the “subject” departments on 
the same footing as the “Advisers” to the Secretary of State. 

And a determined effort should be made to avoid the delays 
involved by the reference of matters to these numerous “Advisers.” 
Very often the “Advisers” are men who have served in the colonies, 
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and. are, in theory at least, no better qualified to express an opinion 
on a professional or technical matter than the Head of the Colonial 
Department who has put up a proposal which is supported by the 
Governor. It is irritating to these local professional and technical 
officials to have their carefully thought-out plans, based on local 
knowledge and experience, criticised and possibly turned down on 
the advice of an “Adviser” whom they consider as no better than 
themselves, and certainly possessing less local knowledge. I have 
watched with interest, and amusement, some of these professional 
disagreements, and I have wondered in recent years whether the 
colonies have really benefited from the increasing number of 
“Advisers” to the Secretary of State.* 


* In the House of Commons on the ist July, 1947, it was stated that the staff of 
the Colonial Office had increased from 450 in 1939 to 1,140 in 1947. The whole of 
this increase is not, of course, due to the appointment of additional advisers. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GOLD COAST 

IN 1941 I was appointed Governor and Commander-in-Cliicf of 
the Gold Coast and “kissed hands” on my appointment, at Buck- 
ingham Palace, on the iith July. Two other Governors “kissed 
hands” on the same day. Sir Douglas Jardine (Leeward Islands) and 
Sir Hubert Stevenson (Sierra Leone) ; I had served with both in the 
Nigerian Secretariat. I left England, with my wife and younger 
daughter, at the beginning of October, in a small steamer wliich 
formed one of a convoy of fifty ships ; the commodore of the convoy 
was in our ship, which made the voyage more interesting as we 
heard what was going on from him. The voyage was uneventful, 
but we saw a German aeroplane one moniing and the same night 
one of our escort beheved she had sunk a submarine which tried to 
attack us. The blackout on the ship was very unpleasant, and the 
atmosphere in die saloons after dark, especially when we entered the 
tropics, was almost unbearable, but the captain of the ship, one of 
the best type of merchant navy officers, did a great deal to make the 
voyage endurable. We reached Freetown after more than three 
weeks and stayed for a few days as die guest of Sir Hubert Stevenson 
at Government House. Then, embarking in another steamer, we 
spent another week on die voyage to Takoradi, the first port of the 
Gold Coast. 

The Gold Coast consists of three main areas, the Gold Coast 
Colony, the Colony of Ashanti, and the Proteaorate of the Northern 
Territories ; in addition there is a strip of the former German colony 
of Togoland, which was mandated territory and is now under 
Trusteeship, administered from the Gold Coast. (There is a French 
Trusteeship over the rest of Togoland.) The total area of the Gold 
Coast is 91,800 square miles,* and die population about four millions, 
almost ail beiug Negroes. 

Along the coastline there is an open plain covered widi scrub and 
grass and with few trees, of poor fertility and low rainfall ; towards 

* Including the 15,000 miles of the British sphere of Togoland. 
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t^c eastern end of tlie colony it is over fifty miles wide. Behind this 
lies a dense evergreen forest, containing mahogany and other valuable 
timber trees, the oil-palm (which yields palm oil and palm kernels), 
and the cultivated cocoa trees ; small but numerous farms exist in 
forest clearings. Behind this again the country is more open, and 
trees are sparsely scattered except along the rivers and watercourses. 
There is very little Mgh ground, and the liighest mountains in the 
country are between 2,500 and 2,900 feet above sea level. The 
principal river is the Volta, which rises in French territory and forms 
the western frontier of the Northern Territories ; it then crosses from 
west to east, forming for some distance the boundary between 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories, and finally enters the sea not 
far from the eastern boundary of the colony. The main stream is 
known as the Black Volta, its principal tributary being the White 
Volta, which itself has a tributary known as the Red Volta. Other 
rivers are the Pra, the Ankobra, and the Tano. For some reason the 
rivers of the Gold Coast have never been used for traffic to the same 
extent as those in Nigeria ; today the numerous roads make their use 
scarcely necessary. 

A physical feature of great interest is Lake Bosumtwi, about 
twenty-five miles south-east of Kumasi, the chief town of Ashanti. 
The lie, which has an area of about eighteen square miles, Hes in a 
deep depression surrounded by hills, which rise in some places to as 
much as 1,200 feet above the level of the water. Small streams flow 
into the lake but there is no outlet and the water level is kept fairly 
constant by evaporation, the depth being about 240 feet. There is 
no certainty as to the origin of Lake Bosumtwi, but it is most 
probably the result of volcanic action. The waters of the lake are 
held sacred and the usual types of canoes and fishing appHances are 
not allowed on it. The inhabitants of the surrounding villages fish 
from logs, propelled by hand, and with nets made with cane, in 
recent years sea-planes have ahghted on the surface of the lake. 

The largest section of the population of the Gold Coast is of Akan 
origin. The Akans include the Fantis, who inhabit the central 
portion of the Colony, from the coast to about fifty miles inland, 
and the Ashantis, who occupy the country to wliich they have given 
their name. Both speak dialects of the Twi language. In the 
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soiitli-cast of tlic country are tlie Ewe* tribes, wliilc the Ga tribe 
occupies an area around Accra, the capital. In tlie Northern 
Territories are the Gonjas, the Dagombas, and the Mamprusi. There 
arc, in addition, a number of other tribes of less importance. The 
Hausa language, although not indigenous to the Gold Coast, is 
■widely spoken, particularly in trading centres. 

The people are mostly pagans or animists and there are compara- 
tively few Muslims. Many are Christians, and Christian missions 
have been established for a long time, especially in the coastal areas. 
Notwitlistanding this, and even in those areas where Christianity 
and education have the greatest influence, there is a great deal of 
superstition and belief in juju. In 1943, at Srogboe, a place on the 
coast less than twelve miles from Keta, a girl of five years was 
murdered by a fetish man in order that her bones might be used for 
juju purposes.! In 1945 the “Regent” of the Edina Stoolj and four 
others were convicted of the murder in Elmina town of a girl of 
ten years of age, who was brutally mutilated, while still alive, in 
order that certain parts of her body might be available for a juju 
ceremony! ; Elmina also is on the coast and has been under European 
influence since 1482 ! In 1944 (as referred to briefly above** and 
more fully laterf f) a minor chief was murdered in order that his 
blood might be used to “wash the Stool” of the late Sir Ofori Atta. 
So, in spite of centuries of contact with European ideas, in spite of 
the spread of Christianity and the high standard of education reached 
by some of the people of the Gold Coast, we find in the colony the 
grossest forms of superstition and savagery ; this fact should not be 
overlooked. 

Apart from an alleged visit by French navigators in the fourteenth 
century, the first European contatt witli the Gold Coast was made 
by the Portuguese in 1471, and a trade at once sprang up in gold, 

* Pronounced Eh-way. 

t Case of R. v. Agidegita Afaku. 

J The Stool is a specially shaped seat used in the Gold Coast as the oiBcial seat, or 
throne, of a Chief, and is symbolically used when referring to a State or its rulers 
(compare “The British Throne”). The property of a State is spoken of as “Stool 
property,” 

§ Case of R. v. Kweku Ewusi and others. 

** See p. 66. 

ft See p. * 19 , 
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‘ elepliatits’ teeth,” and pepper. A few years later the traffic in slaves 
began and before long it became so important that it almost killed 
aU other forms of trade. 

Along the Gold Coast there are no natural harbours and a heavy 
surf makes landing on the open beaches a very hazardous business. 
Except in the single case of the Volta river there are not even any 
large rivers, whose estuaries, as in Nigeria, might have made safe 
anchorages for the sailing ships of early days. Trading from the 
ships themselves, the sale of European goods and the purchase of 
slaves, was therefore very difficult and it became necessary to establish 
depots ashore, strong enough to be defended by small garrisons 
against attacks by hostile African tribes or European enemies. It is 
for this reason that tlie shores of the Gold Coast were studded with 
castles and forts, of wliich more than thirty still remain in various 
stages of repair. 

The first of these castles, the great fortress of St. Jorge de la Mina, 
was built by the Portuguese in 1482 (ten years before Columbus 
discovered the New World). A fleet of ten vessels brought out 
from Portugal marked and numbered stones to faciHtate the quick 
building of the castle,* and the necessary masons and other artisans 
who quickly got to work ; as soon as the budding was completed 
the fleet sailed away, leaving behind a sufficient garrison to hold this 
first outpost of Europe in West Africa. For a century and a half it 
remained the headquarters of the Portuguese and the central depot 
for their growing trade in slaves and gold, but in 1637 it was 
captured by the Dutch, and Portuguese power soon vanished for ever 
from the Gold Coast. In 1872 the Dutch sold Ehnina Castle, as it 
is now called, to the British. 

The castle, which covers a large area, is protected by a double 
moat, cut in die soHd rock, and the main entrance is across a draw- 
bridge. Widiin the walls of the casde (as is the case in the other 
castles of the Gold Coast) are dungeons in which the slaves were 
kept until the time came for them to be shipped away ; some of these 
dungeons are below ground level, and almost all of them are damp, 
gloomy, and airless. Some of the rooms shown as dungeons were 


♦ Similar action was taken in connection with the building of Christiansborg 
Castle by the Danes. Pre-fabrication is not a new idea. 
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really store-rooms, or provided accommodation for the garrison, 
poor accommodation from our point of view hut infinitely better 
than anything the unfortunate slaves were condemned to live in. 
Elmina Castle today is in a good state of preservation, much repair 
work having been done when it was in use, during the war, as a 
military training school for artisans. There arc many old inscriptions 
in the Castle, the most interesting being that recording its capture by 
the Dutch in 1637.* 

Next in interest to Elmina is the great Castle of Cape Coast, built 
by the British in 1662, captured by the Dutch the following year, 
and retaken by the British in 1664 ; since that date it has been 
continuously in British hands and, until headquarters were estab- 
lished at Accra in 1874, was the principal British establishment on 
the Gold Coast. It has withstood attacks by Africans and bombard- 
ments by French fleets and has seen much history in the making. 
In 1844 a “Bond” was signed at the Castle in which some of the 
Fanti Chiefs acknowledged British power and jurisdiction;! the 
centenary of this Bond was celebrated at the same place in 1944. 
Within the courtyard are to be seen the tombstones of George 
Maclean, for many years Governor of the British Settlements on the 
Gold Coast, and of Iiis wife, the poetess L. E. Landon (L.E.L.) ; she 
died suddenly in the Castle in 1838, only two months after her 
arrival, and unscrupulous enemies accused Maclean of having 
poisoned her. 

The diird of the great castles is Christiansborg, built by the Danes 
in 1661 and now used as the Governor’s residence. It was captured 
by some Africans, through a trick, in 1693, and held by them for a 
year, being banded back then to the Danish authorities on payment. 
The keys of the Castle were, however, not returned, and are still in the 
possession of the Chief of Akwamu, where I have seen them, hung 
on an iron chain round the neck of one of the Chief’s attendants. 
The Castle is probably the most interesting Government House in 
the colonial empire, with an atmosphere of its own. It is always 

* This inscription, has been translated from the Dutch as follows : “While the 
most distinguished and noble Count Maurice of Nassau was Governor of Brazil, this 
very strong fortress was taken by force under the leadership of Colonel Coine after 
three days (fighting) on the z^th day of August, 1637.” 

f For copy of Bond, see page zoo. 
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damp as a result of the salt spray from tlie waves which wash its 
foundations, but it gets the full benefit of the sea breeze and is as cool 
as any residence in a West African coastal town can be. After 
having been used for many years as a slave depot, it was, after its 
purchase by the British in 1850, used for a time as a lunatic asylum ; 
now, as the Governor’s residence, it has probably reached its nadir! 
Visitors enjoyed being shown over the Castle and taken through the 
dungeons and wliile the American troops were in Accra large parties 
visited it daily. One afternoon as I was walking across the courtyard 
two American soldiers came through the gate and, not seeing the 
janitor who was usually on duty as a guide, one of them greeted me 
with : “Say, where’s the guy who shows people round tins joint ?” 
Had I been quicker in the uptake I might have earned a tip ! 

Other mteresting fortresses are the German “Gross Fredericksburg” 
at Princes (1682), and Anamabu (1753), held at different times by 
Dutch, Swedes, Danes and British, but there are several others still 
in a tolerable state of repair and many in picturesque ruin. 

The garrisons of these fortresses, and the other Europeans who 
lived in them, suffered terribly from disease. The causes of yellow 
fever and malaria were unknown, no quinine was available, and the 
conditions of life generally were unfavourable to health. Presumably 
the Governors of the castles lived in greater comfort than the 
soldiers, yet of 85 Danish Governors who served on the Gold Coast 
between the years 1658 and 1850 no less than 34 died at their posts, 
six dying in the ten years following 1830. Owing to the war with 
Ashanti the number of wlhte soldiers at Cape Coast and Sierra Leone 
was increased between the years 1822 and 1825. Of the 1,685 who 
were sent to West Africa, 421 died at Cape Coast within four years 
and 877 at Sierra Leone and other stations ; the surviving 387 were 
invalided home I Such casualties were not due only to insect-borne 
diseases. It is said that for a year the troops had not received a single 
ration of firesh meat, the water used by them was exceedingly bad, 
and vegetables scarce and of very indifferent quality. Of 42 women 
and 67 children landed with a detachment of troops in 1829, 29 
women and 41 children were dead witlnn 15 months.^ 

When the Portuguese estabHshed themselves at Elmina and other 


* Gotd Coast Kmrdi, compiled by Major J. J. Crooks, pp. z66-j. 
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places towards the end of the fiftcaith century, they did their utmost 
to exclude the merchants of other nations from trade along the coast, 
but they made no attempt to establish any form of control over the 
country or its people. Later, when other nations had built forts 
along the coast, the same poHcy towards the natives was followed 
luitil the nineteenth century. Rent was generally paid to the Chiefs 
for the land on which the castles or forts were erected, and within 
these strongholds the European nations exercised authority ; beyond 
the range of their guns they had no power, and no efforts were made 
to obtain territorial concessions. To us, accustomed to clear-cut 
boundaries and control over “hinterlands,” the arrangements on the 
Gold Coast in these early days seem pecuHar, but the Europeans 
were there not to estabhsh colonies but to trade — ^principally for 
slaves — ^and trade rivalries were the only international problems. 
Gradually, as the slave trade languished, most of the nations abandoned 
their establishments, until only the Danes, the Dutch, and the British 
remained. The Danes sold their castles and forts to the British in 
1850, and after an unsuccessful attempt at dividing the country 
between the Dutch and the British the former also withdrew in 1872. 
Meanwhile British influence over the interior had been extending 
slowly. The Fanti tribes of the coastal areas sought protection from 
the Ashantis, who frequently raided their country, and there had 
already been several Ashanti wars.* In one of them Sir Charles 
MacCarthy, the Governor of the British West African Settlements, 
had been Hlled when his army was defeated in 1824 ; two years 
later the Ashantis were defeated by British troops and their Fanti 
alHes, but the British government had had enough of the Gold 
Coast, and were glad to hand over the forts, and such rights as they 
had, to a Committee of London Merchants in 1828. 

The Committee were fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
George Maclean as their Governor, andliis administration from 1830 
to 1843 was a most successful one. With Httle material power, diis 
remarkable man exercised a considerable influence over the people 
of the country and when the British government decided to resume 
its control over the British Setdements on the Gold Coast it was 
largely due to Maclean’s influence, now only partly official, diat 


m 


* See p. 2J7, 
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British, authority was so quietly accepted. At various times the 
Gold Coast Settlements were under the Sierra Leone Government, 
but were finally separated in 1874 and established as a separate 
colony ; the colony of Lagos continued until 1886 to be administered 
as a part of the Gold Coast 

Throughout the early years of the new colony the principal 
problem was the hostility of Ashanti, and this was not finally over- 
come until 1901, when Ashanti was formally annexed as a colony. 
The Governor of the Gold Coast is therefore Governor of two 
colonies, the Gold Coast Colony and the Colony of Ashanti (as well 
as being Governor of the Protectorate of the Northern Territories). 

Although the traffic in slaves had for a long time eclipsed all other 
trade, it was the search for gold that first brought the Portuguese to 
W est Africa. Owing to the quantity of gold dust the first navigators 
were able to buy at Elmina the Portuguese formed the opinion that 
a mine existed in the neighbourhood, and there they built their first 
castle, St. George of the Mine ; for the same reason they called the 
country the Gold Coast. The mines actually were further inland, 
and it was not until the end of the nineteenth century that deep 
mining on a big scale was begun. Today the gold mines employ 
hundreds of Europeans and thousands of Africans, and the gold 
exported in 1946 was valued at ^£5, 573 ,000. Diamonds, chiefly 
suitable for industrial purposes, are also exported ; exports in 1946 
were valued at ^ 622 , $ 00 . Manganese ore exports in 1946 were 
valued at ^£2, 264,000. There are also large bauxite deposits, and 
during the last war quantities of bauxite ore were exported ; in 1946 
the value of bauxite exported was ^{^365, 000. 

Apart from minerals, the principal export from the Gold Coast is 
cocoa, the value of cocoa sliipped in 1946 being 48 8,000. The 

cocoa tree was introduced into the country in 1879 by a native of the 
Gold Coast, who brought a few seeds from Fernando Po. The 
cocoa farms are planted and worked entirely by African farmers, 
diere being no European plantations, and, indeed, few African- 
owned farms of any great size. The first export 'of cocoa was in 
1891, and the crop has grown steadily since that date. The trees are 
planted throughout tlie forest areas of the Colony and Ashanti, but 
have in recent years been seriously aflected by disease. 
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In. the northern part of the forest country the kola tree is grown, 
and kolas are exported to other parts of West Africa. The kola nut 
is very popular, especially in the northern areas of the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, and adjacent French territories, and in Nigeria it is used 
ceremonially ; the custom is for a host to break a nut and offer part 
of it to his guest, eating the other part himself Other exports are 
palm oil and palm kernels, lime juice, raw rubber, and timber, 
principally mahogany. 

The people grow, for their own consumption, large crops of 
cassava, maize and other cereals, and along the coast they do a great 
deal of fishing, some of the catch being dried and smoked for sale 
up-country. Comparatively little meat is eaten, but in Ashanti and 
some parts of the Colony there is a large consumption of snails, the 
annual value of wliich is said to be about ^ 10,000 ; so important is 
this industry that bye-laws made and enforced by the Native Authori- 
ties establish regular seasons for snail catching, and protect the 
immature snails. 

When well-meaning persons succeeded in compelling the West 
African governments to limit the importation of spirits into the 
country they did a great deal of harm IlHcit distillation of spirits 
from palm wine and other vegetable products has spread like wildfire, 
and it is as impossible to stop tliis as it was impossible to enforce 
prohibition in the United States. In the Gold Coast this question 
presents a major problem. 

When I assumed duty as Governor of the Gold Coast in November, 
1941, my predecessor, Sir Arnold Hodson, was still on leave. He 
had done long tours of duty and was entitled to much accumulated 
leave, but it was felt that the post should not be left unfilled for this 
long period (about a year) in time of war. The colony was therefore 
required to pay the salaries of two Governors at the same time, and, 
as I was shortly seconded to act as Governor of Nigeria for several 
months, the Gold Coast was actually paying the salaries of two 
Governors, neither of whom was in the colony ! Rude friends have 
suggested that the Gold Coast prospered because of (I prefer to think 
it was despite) this. It is a good thing that the interval between the 
departure of one senior officer and the arrival of his successor should 
be used to test junior men in responsible positions, and this is the 
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normal practice. But when the interval would be unduly long, 
owing to the amount of leave to which the retiring officer is entitled, 
it is unfair to the colony to keep the post vacant for the whole 
period ; the acting man can carry on for some months the established 
poHcy, but it is difficult for him to initiate new policies, however 
urgently necessary they may be. 

The Gold Coast at the end of 1941 was a very busy place. 
Surrounded by Vichy French territory, precautions had to be taken 
against attack.'^ The headquarters of the General Officer Command- 
ing in West Africa had been established at Accra, in certain buildings 
given up by Acliimota College. The harbour at Takoradi, wliich 
some critics had considered too large for the peace-time needs of the 
Gold Coast, was congested with sliipping, as the surf portsf (except 
Accra — ^but even Accra was closed for a time) had been closed owing 
to the danger from submarines.^ New airfields were being prepared 
and the existing airfields at Accra and Takoradi were being enlarged. 
Defence works and military buildings were springing up everywhere. 
I had frequent discussions with tlie Governor of Nigeria (Sir Bernard 
Bourdillon) who was Chairman of the West African Governors’ 
Conference, and I am glad to say that, contrary to a long-standing 
precedent, the happiest relations existed between the Governors of 
Nigeria and die Gold Coast during my service in the latter colony. 
It was in fact very fortunate that the Governors of the four West 
African colonies during the war were personal friends. 

Witkn a few days of my airival in the colony there occurred a 
sudden strike of workers on the Gold Coast Government railway 
and in Takoradi harbour, who had previously demanded an increase 
of wages and other concessions which, with their consent, had been 
referred to an arbitrator. This strike held up essential war work in 
the harbour, which had to be handled by naval ratings and military 
personnel, and after the men had been warned that this strike in war- 
time was illegal a number of arrests were made. There was some 

* See p. 256. 

t Tbese^ are open roadsteads, and cargo is carried to and from the shore in surf 
boats specially built for the purpose, and manned by a dozen or more paddlers, 

$ One steamer was torpedoed and sunk while at anchor in Accra roadstead in 1941. 
In 1942 an enemy submarine attacked a number of fishing canoes off Keta, sinking 
some of the canoes and wounding some of the African fishermen b;^ rifle fire ; this 
wanton outrage resulted in a number of recruits from the Keta area joining the army. 
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sabotage aiid disorder which was easily dealt with By the police, a 
sufficient force having been drafted to the disturbed areas. Some 
persons were injured but none was killed. Later I agreed to respite 
the sentences of imprisonment inflicted by the courts on the men 
convicted of disorderly conduct when there was a general resumption 
of work, and to reinstate workers in their previous employment 
except in the case of two ringleaders. There were sympathetic 
strikes and some disorder in other parts of the country, but each was 
dealt with firmly as it occurred. The Secretary of State expressed 
the opinion that the matter had been admirably handled and endorsed 
the tribute I paid to the police for their firm but restrained conduct. 
The release of the arrested men after work had been resumed by the 
strikers, which led to some forebodings, was, I am sure, a good move, 
and there were no further disorders as a result of this leniency. I am 
convinced that if disorders are met firmly at an early stage, and with 
sujjicient Jorce, much loss of life and damage to property can be 
averted ; but after the disorders have subsided and passions have 
cooled a degree of leniency to all but the worst offenders will have a 
good effect. 

When I had been in the Gold Coast for three months, and before 
I had had time to study the many problems of the colony, I was asked 
to act as Governor of Nigeria (and Chairman of the West African 
Governors' Conference) during the absence on leave of Sir Bernard 
Bourdillon. I went to Nigeria in February, 1942, and was there until 
June, this being my third period of service in that territory. Soon 
after my arrival I was faced with serious troubles with Africans in 
government employment. Some time previously a strike on the 
Nigerian railway had resulted in the retirement of a senior European 
official and a promise by the Governor of a cost of living bonus with 
effect from the previous October ; since then a Cost of Living 
Committee had been examining the position but its report was not 
yet ready and on the advice of my principal officials I had decided to 
grant an interim bonus at once. The amount of the interim bonus 
was considered insufficient by the leaders of the various unions, who 
thought they were in a position to force the Government into further 
concessions, and they instructed their followers to refuse it, to go on 
strike, and to demonstrate by means of a procession. This meant the 
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Stopping of urgent war work and could not be tolerated, and two 
days before the date fixed for the strike and procession I decided to 
make a personal appeal to the people of Lagos by means of a broad- 
cast. I therefore spoke to them as a friend, referring to their duty 
not to impede the war effort, pointing out that strikes and pro- 
cessions of this sort were illegal during the war, and warning them 
that the Government was going to take aU the steps necessary to see 
that essential work was carried on and to maintain order.* My 
speech, translations of which were also broadcast in several local 
languages (including “pidgin” English, which sounded particularly 
funny on this occasion), had a good effect, as indicating that the 
Government did not intend to yield to threats and was prepared to 
face disorders firmly. The necessary poHce and military precautions 
were taken on the morning for which the demonstrations were 
scheduled, but my warning proved to have been sufficient and 
nothing happened. The Secretary of State expressed to me his 
appreciation of the way in which the situation had been handled. 

I was very much struck on this occasion by the irresponsibility of 
certain African “leaders.” One man urged that I should come out 
and meet the people at a public meeting on the racecourse and was 
indignant when I refused. An elected member of the Legislative 
Council told me that the Government should pay whatever the men 
demanded ; I asked him whether he was prepared to vote in Council 
for additional taxation to cover the cost of this extravagant suggestion 
but he did not see the need for any additional tax. I tliink it would 
have been advisable, when the vote for the cost of living bonus was 
taken in Legislative Council, to put tlirough at the same time, and if 
possible by means of the same Resolution, die necessary approval 
for additional taxation, in order to impress upon the pubHc (and 
perhaps even on the legislators 1) the connection between expenditure 
and revenue. One does not expect a proper appreciation of finance 
fi:om the ordinary Lagos man-in-the-street, but one is entitled to 
look for something better from an elected councillor, who ought to 
know that money to be spent must come from somewhere. 

During my stay in Nigeria I went to Kaduna to present to the 
Sultan of Sokoto the insignia of his Honorary C.M.G., on the 


* Pot a copy o£ tMs speech, see Appendix B, p. 315. 
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occasion of the opening of the Northern Provinces Chiefs’ Confer~ 
ence. That evening I gave a dinner party to the senior olKcials in 
Kaduna and. twelve of the senior Chiefs. On my right sat the Sultan 
of Sokoto, and on my left the Shehu of Bomu, hereditary enemies 
now living peaceably as neighbours under the Pax Btitannka, Another 
guest was the Emir of Katsena, who had visited England on several 
occasions. In conversation with the Shehu (through an interpreter) 
he told me that he had been a soldier and Iiad fought in Rabeli s 
army. Rabeh was a soldier of fortune who had once served in the 
Egyptian Sudan ; when Egyptian power had been overthrown by 
the Mahdi he led his troops across country into Bomu, winch he 
conquered in 1893. I reminded the Shehu of this, and expressed 
surprise that he should have fought for Rabeh, who had killed his 
father. “Yes,” he repUed, “and he would have killed me too if I 
had not fought for him ; that is why I became one of his soldiers.” 
A good enough reason. At this dinner Hausa was spoken generally, 
but some of die Chiefs understood Enghsh ; they drank no wine as 
they were all Muslims. 

Soon after my return to the Gold Coast in 1942 the appointment 
was announced of Viscount Swinton as Resident Minister in West 
Africa, with his headquarters at Accra. 

For Lord Swinton and his work I have the* greatest admiration. 
He had previously served as Secretary of State for the Colonies, from 
1931 to 1935, and it was during his regime at the Colonial Office 
that I was appointed Governor of British Honduras ; in that capacity 
I received from him all possible support and consideration. His 
experience in the Colonial Office helped him to appreciate the 
difficulties of colonial governments, and his period of office as 
Resident Minister was a success. During the war, and especially at 
the time when Vichy French territory in West Africa was a potential 
danger to the neighbouring British colonies, it was necessary to have 
a man of Cabinet rank on the spot to take urgent decisions, and to 
settle conflicting views held by the local governments and the 
Service chiefs, not to mention our American allies. Lord Swinton 
also had much to do with the increased production in the West 
African colonies of minerals and foodstuffs urgently required in 
connection with the war effort. Personally, I always got on well 
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with him, our oniy disagreement being due to the different opinions 
we held regarding the functions of his staff. 

The position of a Resident Minister, however, is an anomalous 
one, and too much depends on personalities for such an arrangement 
to be successful The colonial Governors took orders from two 
Cabinet Ministers, the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
Resident Minister, and there is Biblical authority for saying that a 
man cannot serve two masters, although I hesitate to express an 
opinion as to which, in tliis case, was Mammon. Even if the 
Minister himself and the Governors can be reHed on, as discreet and 
experienced men, to keep the peace, their respective staffs, younger 
and less tolerant, are not so Hkely to get along without friction. I 
beheve that in the West Indies the same difficulty was found, peace 
at the top, but friction between the advisers of the Comptroller for 
Development and Welfare and the Heads of Departments in the 
various West Indian colonies.* 

I believe myself that far too much importance is attached to the 
fetish of regional groupmg.f I have no experience of East African 
conditions, where such regional arrangements may be suitable, 
especially as the British colonies in this area are contiguous. But in 
West Africa, where the four British colonies are separated from one 
anotlier by French (and other) territories, and the four colonies vary 
in size so considerably,!; I am convinced that no efficient grouping 
will be possible for many years to come. Apart from administrative 
difficulties, and these are serious, there is the fact that even in each 
individual colony there is as yet litde national feeHng. In Nigeria 
the individual thinks of himself as a member of a tribe and not as a 
Nigerian. The expression “Gold Coast” is merely a geographical 
one and there is no Gold Coast nation. And certainly there is no 
feeling of unity among British West Africans, although sometimes 


* See p. 25, 

t I realise that this may be thought inconsistent with what I have said above 
regarding the amalgamation of the West Indies, but the communities in these islands 
are much smaller than in Africa and cannot be governed efficiently in such small units. 

Area in sq, miles Population 
% Nigeria , , . . 22 , 000,000 

C^ld Coast .. 91,845 3,962,000 

Sierra Leone , . . , ^7>9^5 1,729,000 

Gambia . . . , 4,068 237,000 
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(but by no means always) tlie interests of the inhabitants of the four 
colonies may be the same. This fact emerged very clearly in the 
objections raised in 1945-46 against the establishment of a single 
university for West Africa.* 

In the end, by their reasonable and businesslike attitude in a 
difficult situation, the people of the Gold Coast won their point in 
obtaining from the Secretary of State approval for a ' separate 
university for the Gold Coast, for which, however, they will have to 
pay very largely themselves. While I agree with the minority of 
the Commissioners who reportedf on the question of higher educa- 
tion in West Africa that there are many advantages in having only 
one university in West Africa (to be situated in Nigeria) there is no 
doubt in my mind that such an arrangement is today politically and 
practically impossible. The Gold Coast already has in the “university 
courses” at Achimota the foundations of a university ; the West 
African imiversity at Ibadan exists only on paper. 

The West African Governors’ Conference wliich was established 
in August, 1939, and later became the Civil Members’ Committee 
of the West African War Council set up by Lord Swmton, never had 
a chance to get into its stride before war broke out ; after the war it 
was revived, as the West African Council, under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, whoj presided over the 
first meeting, at Accra, in January, 1946. A permanent Secretariat 
of the Council (“Ofwac”) was established at Accra. 

I do not beheve that tliis organisation is as valuable as it is officially 
said to be but at least it does Httle harm.§ One of the alleged merits 
of the arrangement is that it allows of immediate decisions being 
reached, on the spot, after discussion between the Secretary of State 
(or his deputy) and the Colonial Governors. This is a fallacy, as 

* One group of African students in England pointed out that “there is no such 
thing as an African nationality. There are perhaps as vital differences between say 
an Akan and a Yoruba as there are between an Englishman and a Russian. They 
ate of the same colour, it is true, but beneath that colour exist several differences, 
differences of language, tradition, custom, religion, and aspiration, which cannot be 
overlooked.” 

t See Report of the Commission on Higher Education in West Africa (the “Elliott” 
report), Cmd. 6655 (1945). 

X Mr. George (now Viscount) Hall. 

§ Probably because of the personality of its first Chief Secretary, Sir Gerald Creasy, 
who has succeeded me as Governor of the Gold Coast. 
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the Secretary of State cannot (or will not) give a decision until he has 
consulted his own Colonial Office advisers on his return to England. 
This is not unreasonable, as the Secretary of State obviously cannot 
have a full knowledge of all the matters dealt with by the Colonial 
Office, and must be briefed by his permanent staff; if he is briefed 
before he comes out to West Africa he should be able to give his 
decision without leaving England. It would be far better if the 
Secretary of State were to spend such time as he can spare from his 
office in travelling around the colonies, and meeting the people, 
rather than sitting in council in consultation with the Governors. 

I am not opposed to consultation between neighbouring colonies, 
and indeed am a great believer in frequent consultations between the 
heads of similar departments in West Africa, when problems arise 
which can only conveniently be dealt with by personal consultation ; 
on such occasions ad hoc conferences should be arranged. But I do 
not believe that “regular” conferences serve any real purpose other 
than the provision of pleasant “joy-rides” for the delegates ; the 
regular annual or half-yearly conference tends to be merely formal, 
and there is often an amusingly frantic search at the last moment to 
find sufScient subjects to make up a respectable agenda for the 
conference. Much the same thing might be said of the West African 
Council and other high-level conferences, and few of those who 
had to attend the frequent War Councils in Accra between 1942 and 
1945 would deny that much valuable time was wasted on these 
occasions. 

Lord Swinton was succeeded as Resident Minister in West Africa, 
for a few months in 1945, by Captam Harold Balfour, afterwards 
Lord Balfour of Inchrye. During his term of office Captain Balfour 
caught a large tarpon in the Volta River. 

In addition to the Resident Minister’s office, there were a number 
of other organisations which were set up temporarily in the Gold 
Coast (and other colonies) during the war, some of which were 
useful, others not so useful. But whether they were useful or not 
they strained the amenities and resources of tlie Gold Coast almost to 
breaking point. As I have already mentioned, Military General 
Headquarters took over a considerable amount of the accommoda- 
tion of Achimota College (which they did not finally give up until 
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necessary, incir aouDts in some cases were ccrcaimy justmea. i 
sliaE refer later to some of the other difficulties experienced in 
dealing with these invaders.'^ 

The amount of money spent by the Services, and on account of 
the American Army, was considerable, and I do not suppose that 
the people of the Gold Coast ever had so much money to spend as 
dui 

spenu meir money on, as importeu gooas were m very snort supply. 

Towards the end of 1943 1 went to South Africa to spend my leave, 
my wife and daughter having preceded me. I was there for three 
months and enjoyed every moment. I dew from Accra to Leopold- 
ville and EHzabethville in the Belgian Congo, and from the latter 
place went by train to Victoria Falls (the hotel there is one of the best 
in southern Africa). It was, unfortunately, very warm and the Falls 
were not at their best as tlie Zambesi was low, but even so they were 
a magnificent sight and much more impressive than Niagara, which 
I had seen when I visited Canada in 1928. When I entered the 
Union I was handed a telegram of welcome from the acting Prime 
Minister, Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, on whom I called at Pretoria. From 
him, and 6om all the South African officials whom I met, I received 
the greatest kindness and consideration. An official car was placed 
at my disposal during my visit and a tour was arranged for me from 
Capetovra to Port Efizabeth, and from there through the Ciskei 
and Transkei as far east as Umtata, and then up to Basutoland. 

* See p, 259. 
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Accompanied by my wife and daughter I visited Fort Hare and other 
educational institutions for Africans, saw the agricultural and anti- 
erosion work that was being done in the Native Reserves, and met the 
members of the Bunga, the Council of Cliiefs of the Transkei. I 
formed a very high opinion of the Native Affairs Department and 
of the work it is doing — ^with insufficient money. At the same time 
the general attitude to the ‘native”’*^ in South Africa came as a shock 
to me after my West African and West Indian experience. In 
Basutoland the “native,” who still owns his land, is a more prosperous 
and a happier man. 

At Port Elizabeth and tliroughout our tour through the Ciskei 
and Transkei, as in Basutoland, we were most hospitably entertained. 
There may be racial feeling between Dutch and British in South 
Africa, but it is not shown to visitors, and from those of Dutch 
descent as much as from the British we received a friendly welcome 
and much kindness. We were privileged to meet many interesting 
people, and our visit to Field Marshal and Mrs. Smuts is a deHghtful 
memory. I hked Capetown, where we met some old friends, and 
it was there that we spent most of my leave. 

We returned to Accra, after some days of delay at EhzabethviHe, 
and an alarming experience in the air, to find Government House 
full of guests, the Governors from the other West African colonies 
assembled for a meeting of the War Council ; two hours after our 
arrival we were entertaining about twenty-four guests at dinner I 

As soon as I arrived in the Gold Coast in 1941 , 1 began to study 
the various problems, social, economic, administrative and pohtical, 
which faced the Government — ^and the people. My past experiaace, 
especially in Nigeria, was of great value to me, but I soon realised 
that the Gold Coast presented problems for which Nigerian prece- 
dents would be false guides, unless they were adapted to the diffierent 
conditions. 

Within a few months I had made up my mind on two points 

* In West Africa we speak of the native inhabitants as Africans. In South Africa 
they are “natives,” and those of mixed blood are the “coloured.” I found that I was 
misunderstood in South Africa when I spoke of Africans, Incidentally, some South 
Africans were amazed, and inclined to be incredulous, when I told them that in the 
Gold Coast there were African (“native”) Judges. 
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wliicli I considered of importance. Tlie first was tlic inclusion of 
imojdicial African members in the Executive Coimcil, and die second 
was the appointment of Africans to the Administrative Service. As 
I indicate later in tliis book* I am no believer in die Executive 
Council as an instrument of government, and would like to see it 
replaced by other organisations, but so long as Executive Councils 
continue to be part of the colonial system I consider that they should 
include unofEdal members. I have always found such members 
extremely useful in Executive Councils, and they generally know 
more about local conditions and the feelings of the people than the 
“imported” official can possibly know ; moreover, the people feel 
that their interests are represented on the body which is commonly 
believed, though not always with justification, to be responsible for 
the government of the colony. In any case, there had long been a 
feeling in British West Africa that Africans should have a larger 
share in the government of dieir country, and, although there was no 
immediate demand in the Gold Coast for African membership of the 
Executive Council, I felt that it was better to anticipate this demand. 
Too often in our colonial liistory we have waited too long in making 
these. concessions, waited in fact until they were practically forced 
from us, and given with a reluctance wliich robbed them of any 
political value. Too often, also, we have decided in our wisdom 
that people are not yet fit for responsibility, and that the risk of 
giving them responsibility is too great, hi my view the greater 
danger Hes in excessive caution, and the fear of making mistakes often 
causes the greatest mistake of all, the mistake of being too late. No 
people can become fit for responsibility until they have exercised it, 
and no people can learn political wisdom from text-books. They 
can only leam from their own experience and from their own 
mistakes. 

Feeling strongly on this point, I pressed the Secretary of State for 
permission to appoint African unofficials to the Gold Coast Executive 
Coundl and, after a first refusal, was successful in getting this 
permission. The hesitation on the part of the Colonial Office was 
partly due to fear of possible repercussions in other colonies. The 


* See p. 307. 
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Governor of Nigeria was, however, also aiudous to appoint 
miofficials to his Executive Council, and finally, on the 29th Septem- 
ber, 1942, 1 was able to announce the appointment to the Executive 
Council of Sir Ofori Atta, K.B.E., Omanliene of Akim Abuakwa,* 
and Mr. K. A. Korsah, O.B.E., Barrister-at-Law.f The inclusion 
of these two gentlemen in the Executive Council gave great satis- 
faction to the African population. I also offered a seat on the 
Executive Council to Sir Agyeman Prempeh, K.B.E., the Asantehene 
but he did not feel able to accept the offer, as he feared that he would 
lose the confidence of liis chiefs if he failed to give them an account 
of the proceedings after each meeting of the Council, which, of 
course, he could not do. In this matter, which involved a breach of 
local tradition, Sir Ofori Atta took a more courageous decision. A 
chief in the Gold Coast is not permitted by native custom to inter- 
view an official or be present at any meeting unless he is accompanied 
by at least one attendant, and prior to his appointment to the 
Executive Council Sir Ofori Atta never came alone to see me in my 
office. On each occasion he was accompanied by his “soul,” a young 
boy, who squatted on the floor behind Sir Ofori Atta’s chair 
throughout the interview. As we spoke in EngHsh I doubt whether 
the “soul” understood a word of the conversation, but I had to make 
it plain to Sir Ofori that he would have to come alone to the 
meetings of the Executive Council and tliis he readily agreed to do. 

While two Africans only were appointed to the Gold Coast 
Executive Council, in Nigeria two Africans and one European 
unofficial were appointed, and my decision not to include European 
unofficials in the G0I4 Coast Council occasioned some comment. 
My reason was that it was impossible to find a suitable representative 
European. The members of the mining community lived too far 
fi:om Accra for one of them to come regularly to meetings ; the 
agents of the commercial firms were agents and nothing more, and 
there was no independent European of sufficient standing to warrant 

* He been Omanhene for over thirty years, and a member of Legislative 
Council since 1916. He had visited England and was a well-known and prominent 
personality, a born orator, and a man of great ability. 

t Afterwards a Puisne Judge of the Gold Coast and C.B.E. Mr. Korsah was a 
member of the Elliott Commission on Higher Education in British West Africa. 
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his selection. It is greatly to he regretted that the commercial firms 
do not allow their representatives in West Africa greater authority ; 
it is impossible to conduct a large business in Africa from a London 
or a Liverpool office and expect the local agent, who has no real 
authority, and no authority at all to speak on behalf of his firm 
widiout prior reference to the head office, to be treated as a respon- 
sible representative. 

There was less difficulty in securing from the Secretary of State 
approval for the appointment of African Administrative Officers, 
For some time past a few Africans had held posts in the Secretariat, 
which is a branch of the Administrative Service ; these were men 
who had started as clerks and by good work and ability in office 
routine had worked their way up and been appointed Assistant 
Colonial Secretaries rather late in life. It was my purpose to appoint 
young Africans of good education to the Administrative Service, for 
duty in die Districts, and I was able to find two men with university 
degrees and other suitable qualifications, who were appointed as 
Cadets in September, 1942, and posted as Assistant District Com- 
missioners. Others have subsequently been appointed. 

I applied the same principle in selecting men from the clerical staff 
in the various departments for appointment to senior posts. In the 
past it had been the custom to select good clerks, with long and 
unblemished records, for promotion to these so-called “European” 
posts. They were, as a rule, too old to assume a responsibility for 
which their previous clerical training had not fitted them, and their 
age prevented them firom hoping for any furdier advancement. My 
proposal to select younger men for these higher appointments was 
at first resented, as it undoubtedly deprived worthy clerks of the 
prizes to which they had previously looked forward as a reward for 
ffithfui service in the lower ranks. But I was able in the end to 
convince local opinion that my proposal was in the best interests of 
the Africans themselves and that aged clerks, however worthy, were 
not really fitted for executive responsibilities. 

At the same time I arranged for three scholarships a year to be 
provided for promising youths in the Government Service who 
possessed educational qualifications sufficient to admit them to British 
universities. These men were selected from clerks below the age of 
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26 and sent at Government expense to take degree courses at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and other universities. Again, my action in confining 
these selections to men already in the Government Service was at 
first resented, but I am convinced that it was right. What is needed 
for the higher ranks of the Civil Service is not academic distinction 
alone : there must also be some promise of administrative ability and 
the will to work, and tliis could only be proved, under local 
conditions, by experience of the men s work in Government offices. 

Apart from these, a large number of scholarships to universities 
and training centres in Great Britain were provided by the Govern- 
ment,* in addition to the numerous scholarships provided at 
Achimota College. This College (the correct name is The Prince 
of Wales’ School and College), which was opened in 1927, owes its 
existence to the vision of Sir Gordon Guggisberg, one of the greatest 
Governors of the Gold Coast (1919-1927). He intended it to be at 
first a secondary school and a training school for teachers, but he 
made it clear that he expected it to become “the stepping-stone 
towards the university which it is the ardent desire of the African 
to have.” In the first instance it included kindergarten and primary 
departments to which children (boys and girls) from four years 
upwards were admitted. It is probable that this was contrary to the 
intentions of Sir Gordon Guggisberg, but the first Principal of the 
College felt, perhaps rightly at the time, tiiat the early training of 
most African students was inadequate to equip them for more 
advanced studies. In any case, the result was that a large proportion 
of the students at Achimota were in the lower classes and that the 
“university courses” were insufficient.f Both the primary and 
kindergarten departments were aboHshed in 1944 and in spite of a 


* There -were over 150 Gold Coast students in Great Britain in 1947 holding 
Government scholarships. 

t The numbers in 1944 were : 


Kindergarten 

. . 21 

Primary- 

102 

Secondary . . 

. . 228 

Teacher training 

112 

Special courses 

.38 

“University courses” . . 

95 


Total 


597 
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liniited amount of Press opposition I believe that the decision was 
the right one. 

There is no doubt that Achimota has done a great deal of good 
in the Gold Coast. It has raised the general standard of education 
and has turned out a number of useful citizens, fit, as Sir Gordon 
Guggisberg hoped, to become leaders “in thought, in the professions, 
or in industry,” among their fellow'-countrymeii. It has also done 
much towards improving relations between Europeans and Africans. 
There were a number of Europeans (and some Africans) who 
regarded Achimota as a mistake when it was first proposed ; I doubt 
whether many would subscribe to that view today, I have never 
met the first Principal of Achimota College, but from what I have 
heard of him I am inclined to think that he and I would have disa- 
greed on many points ; I am bound to admit, however, that the 
foundations he laid were good ones. I was indeed fortunate in 
knowing the Reverend R. W. Stopford when he was Principal, and 
a more deHghtful and helpful colleague could not have been hoped 
for. He did a great deal to restore my confidence in the staff at 
Achimota, a confidence which was severely shaken when I found 
that no less than nine of the members of that staff, when I arrived 
in the colony in 1941, were conscientious objectors. A few people 
with unusual ideas do no great harm to an educational establishment 
such as Achimota, and in fact may be useful in preventing undue 
complacency, but it is unfair to African youtli to expose it to the 
teaching of so many of this type at one time ; I am glad to think 
that under the sane leadership of Mr. Stopford a more healthy 
outlook was created among the Achimota staff and diis was not the 
least of the services he rendered to the Gold Coast. 

I had not been long in die Gold Coast before I realised that die 
organisation of the Native Courts, and of the Native Administrations 
in the Colony,* needed a radical overhaul. African opinion is 
notoriously conservative, and any suggestion of change was bound 
to cause suspicion, while the claims of the chiefs to certain “inherent 
rights” of administration had, in the past, prevented desirable 
improvements in the system. The Government had never acknow- 
ledged that these “inherent rights” prevmted the exercise by the 

* That is, the Gold Coast Colony, and not Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 
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Crown of its constitutional functions, but in practice had never 
pressed the point. These “inherent rights” were said to remain in 
virtue of the fact that the Gold Coast Colony, unlike Ashanti, had 
never been conquered, and that die relations between the British 
Government and the chiefs and people of the Colony were based on 
treaties. The principal of these was the so-called “Bond” of 1844, 
an Agreement signed at Cape Coast Castle by the British Lieutenant- 
Governor and nine Fanti cliiefs.* Whatever the value of diese 
“inherent rights” may have been, the fact remains that the British 
Government had for many decades exercised an actual control over 
the Gold Coast Colony, and had protected the people of the Colony 
from otherwise certain annexation by the Ashantis, and the British 
administration of the Gold Coast could not continue indefinitely to 
tolerate obvious abuses out of undue respect for the somewhat 
shadowy “inherent rights” of the chiefs. 

I was convinced that the better course was to seek the willing 
acceptance of reforms even if the reforms were not as complete as I 
could have wished. With this end in view, and feeling that the 
reform of the Native tribimals was the most pressing need, I 
appointed a committee, in December, 1942, consisting of five 
Africans and two European officials, to consider the constitution, 
jurisdiction, and procedure of Native tribunals. This committee 
produced within a few months an admirable report, recommending 
a number of reforms, of which the most important were the grading 
of the Native Courts and the Hmitation of the powers of the Courts 
of each grade ; the relieving of Paramount Chiefs of their judicial 
functions as members of the Courts ; the reduction in the number of 
judges sitting in each Court ; the payment of all fines and fees of the 


* See p. 1 81. The Agfeement was as follows : 

(1) Whereas power and jurisdiction haTe been exercised for and on behalf of 
Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, within divers countries and 
places adjacent to Her Majesty’s forts and settlements on the Gold Coast, we, chiefs 
of countries and places so referred to, adjacent to the said forts and settlements, do 
hereby acknowledge that power and jurisdiction, and declare that the first objects of 
law are the protection of individuals and of property. 

(2) Human sacrifices, and other barbarous customs, such as panyaring, are 
abominations and contrary to law. 

(9) Murders, robberies, and other crimes and offences, will be tried and enquired 
of before the Queen’s judicial officers and the chiefs of the district, moulding the 
aistoms of the count:pr to the general principles of British law. (N.B. — “Panyaring” 
was the giving of children as pledges for a debt.) 
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Courts into tlie Native Administration treasuries ; and die appoint- 
ment of a Judicial Adviser as a “guide, philosoplier and friend” to 
the Native Courts. The Committee also recommended the setting 
up of a Land Court separate from die Supreme Court.*" Nearly all 
the recommendations of the committee were accepted and given 
legal force hy an Ordinance passed in 1944, the reforms proving 
acceptable, I am convinced, because they were recommended by a 
committee containing a majority of African members. 

The committee took much evidence which revealed the need for 
reform, hi many cases the members of the tribunals divided among 
themselves the fees and fines imposed, and as there were always a 
number of members sitting there was a tendency to impose heavy 
fines and costs in trivial cases in order that the judges should receive 
adequate remuneration. Under the new law the number of judges 
in a Native Court is limited and these receive regular “sitting fees” 
as remuneration ; all fees and fines are paid into the Native Admini- 
stration treasury. I closed all Native Courts (including for a time 
those in Accra) in those places where there was no proper Native 
Administration treasury and no proper provision for the staffmg of 
the Courts. 

In the case of the Native Administrations the matter was not so 
simple as the red herring of “inherent rights” was certain to be drawn 
across the path of reform. But the need for reform was no less 
urgent than in the case of the Native tribunals. The sixty-three 
States of the Colony varied in size from that of Akim Abuakwa, 
with a population of over 150,000, to Hemang, with a population 
of only 830,t although the Paramount Cihef of each State was held 
to he of equal rank and to have equal powers. The degree of 
efficiency of the administration also varied enormously from State 
to State ; some were comparatively well run, others were hardly run 
at all. Native Administration treasuries had been started in a few 
States, but in many of them all the revenues of the State went into 
the pockets of the cliief and his immediate supporters and were never 
properly accounted for. In some cases, especially where gold and 
diamond mines were within State boundaries, the revenues were 


* A Lands Division of the Supteme Court •was, in fact, set up, 
t Sixteen of the States have populations of less than j,ooo. 
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considerable. Tbe scramble for these revenues (aiad also, to some 
extent, for the honour and glory of chieftainship) led to numerous 
and protracted “Stool disputes” in wliich the supporters of rival 
claimants to the Stool frequently came to blows and many persons 
were Idlled.* Apart from these disorders, the disputes retarded 
generally the progress of the country and were a hindrance to 
development. As I pointed out in a speech to the Legislative Council 
in September, 1942, during die previous ten years no less than 
22 Paramount Chiefs had been “destooled,” in addition to 22 others 
who had abdicated, generally to forestall destoolment. Seven Stools 
of Paramount Chiefs were then vacant, and in many States no 
Paramount Chief had succeeded in maintaining liis place on the 
Stool for more than a very short time. In the case of subordinate 
chiefs the position was even worse. Time, energy and money, were 
wasted on these disputes, and it was obviously impossible for 
Indirect Rule, which was in accordance with the avowed poHcy of 
the Government, to flourish under such conditions. The real trouble 
lay in the fact that the Government had insufficient power under the 
then existmg law to control the situation and that the Government’s 
decision to recognise one of the contending claimants to a Stool 
would not be accepted by the other candidates. Time and again 
Government’s offer to arbitrate in one of these disputes has been 
accepted by both parties, with the result that the decision was 
rejected by the losing side as soon as it was made. Attempts to 
strengthen the hand of Government in the matter had met with 
opposition in the past and had been abandoned, but I felt that the 
issue must be faced if Indirect Rule, or indeed any kind of rule, were 
to be substituted for the existing anarchy. 

In these circumstances I appointed a small committee of two 
European officials and two Africans, one of whom was Mr. K. A. 
Korsah and the other Sir Ofbii Atta, who had been the proponent 
of the existing Native Administration Ordinance, the Ordinance 
which I considered ineffective, to consider the matter and report. 
I made it clear that I did not wish to interfere with the right of the 
people to elect their chiefs, as they had always done, in accordance 
with Native custom, but that I must have the necessary powers to 


* See p, 257. 
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appoint the Native Authorities who were responsible for local 
government in the various States, and to control their actions when 
necessary. To Native Authorities so reformed I was prepared to 
give considerable powers, exceeding those which the chiefs possessed 
under Native custom. The committee did its work well, and in 
due course a new Native Authority Ordinance was passed, more or 
less on the lines I wanted ; it was supported by the chiefs and opposed 
only by the Municipal Members of Legislative Council and a handful 
of rather ineffective poHticians outside the Council. It is a great pity 
that Sir Ofori Atta did not Hve to see this new Ordinance become 
law ; he contributed a great deal to its drafting, agreeing, with a 
generosity diat only great men are capable of, that the older law of 
which he was the real “father” was not suitable for modem condi- 
tions. In our discussions on the subject we agreed to differ on the 
question of “inherent rights,” and to satisfy some of his scruples I 
consented to a title and preamble to the new Ordinance which sought 
to set out the facts of the case.* We were all anxious to avoid the 
use of the word “Native” in the title of the Ordinance and of the 
authorities set up under it, but we were unable to find a more 
acceptable term. The term “Local Authority,” considered as a 
possible alternative, was rejected on account of the different meaning 
attached to it in England, but it is a fact, and one that is often over- 

* The title and preamble of the Ordinance ran as follows ; 

An Ordinance more effectively to secure to Native Authorities their due place in 
the administration of the Colony and to prescribe their powers and duties, and to 
assign certain functions to Provincial Councils, and for purposes connected 
therewith. 

WHEREAS by Letters Patent passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom 
and bearing date the zjrd day of May, 1925, the office of Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief or the Gold Coast Colony is constituted and provision for the Government 
of the said Colony is made : 

And whereas Paramount and other Chiefs of the various States and other areas 
into which the said Colony is divided are from time to time elected and installed in 
accordance with native customary law : 

And whereas by the Native Administration (Colony) Ordinance provision is 
made regulating the exercise of certain powers and jurisdictions by such Chiefs 
within the said Colony : 

And whereas the provision so made as aforesaid by the Native Administmtion 
(Colony) Ordinance has now become inadequate to secure to such Chiefs their due 
place in the administration of the said Colony : 

And whereas it is expedient that other provision be now made whereby such 
Chiefs may be enabled to take an effective part in the administration of the said 
Colony : 

Now therefore,’ be it enacted, etc. 
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looked, tliat the Native Authority is the Local Authority, and the 
only possible local authority in the areas for winch it is responsible 
outside of the municipal areas. 

Under the new law the election of the chiefs is left to the people, 
as it always has been, and always must be for so long as the chiefs 
remain responsible for priestly as well as civil functions. But the 
clhef is not necessarily the Native Authority recognised by the 
Governor, although as a rule the Governor willingly recognises the 
chief and Ms State Council* as the Native Authority. When the 
people themselves cannot agree as to the election of a chief, or where 
the chief and Iris council prove incompetent to perform the functions 
of a Native Authority, the Governor has power, under the new law, 
to appoint other persons as the Native Authority. It is, therefore, 
no longer possible for a handful of malcontents to paralyse the activi- 
ties of a State, nor is it possible under the new procedure for a Stool 
dispute to drag wearily on, for years and years, to the impoverish- 
ment of the State and the stopping of all progress. The new law is 
of course distasteful to those who for years had prospered through 
fishing in the muddy waters of Stool intrigues, but I beUeve that it 
is popular with the majority of the people and will work for their 
betterment. It has already resulted in Native Authorities being set 
up ill several States where none had been able to function for many 
years past. 

While these matters afifecting the welfare of the people of the 
country were under consideration, I was also engaged in the reform 
of municipal administration. I am a believer in Indirect Rule (under 
proper safeguards such as are now available in the Gold Coast) for 
those people who still retain a tribal organisation and a traditional 
reverence for their chiefs and customs, and I believe that for such 
people there is no better school in which they can learn the art of 
self-government. But for those who have left the tribal stage and 
to a certain degree adopted European culture the clock cannot be set 
back and their road to self-government hes, in my opinion, through 
municipal administration. In the Gold Coast, when I arrived there, 
there were three towns, Accra, Cape Coast, and Sekondi, which 


* Native Administration in the Gold Coast has always been more democratic than 
in Nigeria, where even now, in many cases, the Chief alone is the Native Authority. 
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enjoyed a form of iimnicipal government, but in eacli case a majority 
of the members of the Town Council were Government members, 
nominated by the Governor. In effect, therefore, the municipalities 
were little more than Government departrxients, as the elected 
members had no real power (and consequently no sense of responsi- 
bility). For Kumasi there was a Pubhc Health Board which was 
largely official and almost entirely European, and this Board had 
done excellent work, making of Kumasi a really well-laid-out town 
which is a model to other towns in West Africa. But whatever die 
merits of such paternal municipal administration may he, it does not 
in fact serve as a training ground for sclf-govemment and this I 
considered essential, even at the risk of a lower degree of efficiency 
while the lesson was being learnt. Moreover, I am quite sure that 
sooner or later the demand for responsible municipal government 
would prove too strong to be resisted, and I preferred to anticipate 
the demand rather than wait for it. 

With the approval of the Secretary of State I therefore enacted an 
Ordinance providing for a Town Council in Kumasi, with a majority 
of elected members, and provision for the nomination of a minority 
of members by the Governor, the Asaiitehene, and the Kumasi 
Chamber of Commerce. For the time being, and until the 
Governor authorised the Council to elect its President, the President 
of the Coimcil was to be an official appointed by the Governor. 
The law gave the Governor responsibihty for approving the annual 
estimates of expenditure of the Council, the appointment and 
dismissal of senior staff, and the imposition of rates, a similar control 
(as I pointed out at tlie time) to that exercised by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies over the activities of the Governor. The 
franchise was extended to all adults who owned or rented a room in 
the township. This new arrangement, which represented a 
substantial advance towards municipal self-government, was warmly 
welcomed by the people, to whom it came as a pleasant surprise. 

I had selected Kumasi as tlie first town in the Gold Coast* to ascend 
the municipal ladder because it lay m Ashanti, and under the consti- 
tution then existing the laws for Ashanti were enacted by the 
Governor and could more speedily be placed on tlie statute book. 


* It was, ia fact, the first In British West Africa. 
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But as soon as possible thereafter similar municipal Councils were 
set up for Accra, Cape Coast, and the combined township of Sekondi 
and Takoradi. It was my poHcy to interfere as Httle as possible with 
the working of these Town Councils and merely to hold my powers 
in reserve as a check on any abuses that might arise. I did not and 
do not now look for perfection in municipal government in the Gold 
Coast (corruption is not unknown in more advanced countries), but 
I am convinced that the people will learn in time to conduct their 
own affairs with probity and efHciency and that they can only learn 
by experience. I hope that if municipal scandals occur in the future 
these will not be taken as proof that the people are not yet fitted for 
municipal self-government, as happened some years ago in another 
colony. The electors are going to make mistakes in electing the 
wrong type of people to the municipal Councils, and the members of 
the Councils are going to make many mistakes in the exercise of 
their authority, but they will learn from these mistakes, and unless 
we are prepared to take the risk of having mistakes made we will 
never succeed in our avowed intention of leading the Gold Coast 
Africans along the road to complete self-government. 

It is proof of the reasonable attitude of the Gold Coast people, 
unfortunately not shared by the people of some other colonies, that 
they accepted without demur the slight measure of control wliich I 
thought it necessary to retain over the powers of the Tovra. Councils, 
and that they made no request for the immediate election of the 
Presidents of these Councils. In the same reasonable spirit they 
accepted the new Constitution of 1946 to which I refer in Chapter IX. 
For such people I beheve that there is a bright future. I felt at aU 
times while I was in the Gold Coast that the people could be trusted, 
that their good sense would prevent them from following irres- 
ponsible leaders for more than a short while, and that their natural 
leaders, the Chiefs, could be depended on. Never once was my 
confidence betrayed.* 

With an intelligent and reasonable people, and a good revenuef 

* The recent incidents in the Gold Coast have not shaken my confidence tn the people, 
who “were led by evil counsellors — 'the Lord shall deal with them.” 

t The revenue in 1946-1947 was £7,567,000. Of this, £2,461,000 came from import 
dudes, £615,000 from duties and royalties on mineuls, and £1,818,000 from income 
tax ; reearding income tax, see p. 290. 
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from its trade and minerai products, there is every reason for 
expecting rapid progress in the Gold Coast. I was unfortunate in 
that most of my term of office in that colony coincided with the war 
and the post-war period of shortages. Buildings of all sorts — 
hospitals, schools, offices, and dwelling houses — ^were urgently 
required, but building materials were almost unprocurable and 
outrageously expensive. More serious, however, was the shortage 
of staffs both administrative and technical, which prevented develop- 
ment, and, indeed, in some cases, even delayed planning. I cannot 
blame my predecessor who, in 1940, when the war was at its most 
serious stage, seconded a number of civil officials to the armed forces, 
but many of tliese seconded men were retained in the Army when the 
situation from the military point of view had ceased to be serious, 
and the need of the civil administration was acute,* and I do feel 
that the needs of the Colonial Empire were not sufficiently considered. 
The Colonial Office itself was desperately short of staff, and men 
were borrowed from the colonies to fill some of the gaps. In 
another Chapterf I refer to the apparent ease with which the 
temporary war departments found staff*, while we struggled along 
with a fraction of the approved strength in each department, with 
men doing long tours of service in spite of failing health (and many 
deaths), separated from their wives owing to the difficulty of trans- 
port, finding it difficult on account of this separation and the rising 
costs of living to make ends meet, but nevertheless undertaking the 
additional work imposed by the war in a spirit wliich has never been 
adequately recognised. 

All this time only a trifling number of recruits were ob- 
tained for fhe Gold Coast Service, although when I went to 
England in 1944 for a short official visit of 17 days, I 
managed by my personal exertions and a direct approach to the 

* Even from the point of view of the war effort of the colony, in the raising of 
recruits for the army and the production of rubber and foodstuffs, it was a short- 
sighted policy to allow the number of District Cornmissioners to drop below the 
minimum required for the efficient staffing of all districts ; yet in spite of my repeated 
representations on the subject, several or my officers were taken from me for duty 
in the Colonial Office or for civil duties elsewhere, in addition to those on military 
duty. 

t See p. 259. 
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Ministry of Labour, to recruit nine men for temporary duty in tbe 
Gold Coast. I am convinced that if the Colonial Office had dis- 
carded its usual procedure in recognition of the fact that a somewhat 
serious crisis had arisen, and had tackled the Ministry of Labour in 
a determined manner, the colonies would not have been placed in 
the disastrous position as regards staff, which held up essential work 
and made all our much-advertised development schemes into the 
hollow pretences that they actually were. Even after the war ended 
it was months and months before recruits began to arrive in any 
numbers in the colonies. The result of this was that when the Gold 
Coast troops came home from Burma and were demobihsed in 1946, 
we were so short of staff that we could not deal adequately with the 
many problems tliat arose, and were unable to start on the planned 
development works which would have provided occupation for 
thousands of demobilised soldiers. It is greatly to the credit of the 
few civil servants available, no less than to the ex-service men 
themselves (and of course to the local mihtary authorities), that 
demobilisation in the Gold Coast proceeded so smoothly. 

Overwork and overstrain, and a beUef that their financial and 
other difficulties were not receiving sympathetic consideration, led 
to much discontent among the European members of the Civil 
Service,* who nevertheless continued to perform their duties with 
their usual loyalty and efficiency. So convinced was I that the 
conditions of service for both European and African officers needed 
a complete overhaul that I made repeated representations to this 
effect, for over two years, widiout result. Similar representations 
were made by other West Afirican governors. The Secretary of 
State agreed that an enquiry should be made but was unable to find a 
suitable officer to carry out diis enquiry .f At last, during my leave 
in England in 1945, feeling that no results would otherwise be 
obtained, I reluctantly offered to second the Chief Justice of the Gold 
Coast, Sir Walter Harragin, for this service ; the other governors 
concerned having agreed, the Secretary of State also approved. 

* In the Report of the Commission on tbe Civil Services of British West Africa, 1945-46, 
Sir Walter Harragin wrote : “The Service generally is in an unhappy state. Officers 
believe themselves to have been unjustly treated. They allege that for years thek 
just demands for a cost-of-living allowance were rejected ... It was interesting to 
note that the blame was placed upon the Secretary of State and not the local Govern- 
ment for the failure to redress their grievances earlier.” (Paragraphs 10 and 12.) 

t The Civil Service did_ not fail to notice that_ it_ was possible to find fourteen 
persons to serve on the Higher Education Commission which visited West Africa, 
but impossible to find one man to conduct an enquiry into their conditions of service. 
One of the unfortunate results of the delay was that the awards had to be ante-dated 
and arrears of salaries paid. This established an unfortunate precedent which has 
caused much trouble since. 
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ALL FOUR West African governors being in England in October, 
1945, we determined to ask for an interview with the Secretary of 
State (Mr., afterwards Viscount, Hall), as we considered it our duty 
to inform liim of the serious view we took of the long delays in 
connection with staff and other matters, which we felt were affecting 
the morale of the Pubhc Service and breeding discontent among the 
West African peoples. We were unable to obtain an interview until 
two weeks later, by which time two of the governors had returned 
to West Africa. It was left to Sir Hubert Stevenson and myself to 
speak on behalf of all and, as we feared from the start, we achieved 
nothing from our interview, except, speaking for myself, a deep 
sense of frustration. 

The position was the more disheartening because diere was so 
much that ought to be done, and could have been done if the staff 
had been there. A strong financial reserve had been built up before 
the war, and in my view some of the money in that reserve might 
well have been spent on social services. There was now no chance 
to spend it, although the needs of the country had grown consider- 
ably. I consider that the old policy of building up reserves in 
colonies instead of investing the money in developments, economic 
and social, was a thoroughly bad one. In the long run it did not even 
pay, as the British taxpayer had in tlie end to foot die bill for 
developments. Safety first, as usual, proved die most expensive 
policy. 

The most pressing need of the people was for economic develop- 
ment, for economic freedom is an essential preliminary to political 
independence. The African, and especially the African woman, is 
essentially a trader, and everywhere in West Africa the petty traders 
swarm. Along every street in every town may be seen the stalls of 
the small traders, or small heaps of peppers, groundnuts, and other 
foodstuffs, on trays, waiting for the passing customer. The turnover 
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in money may not be very great, but the wayside stall is also the 
people’s club, and endless conversation whiles away the time between 
sales. The sales themselves are not effected without long-drawn-out 
arguments and bargaining, which are regarded as part of the fun. 
The money of the ignorant visitor, who pays the price asked for in 
the first instance by the trader, is accepted as a windfall, but there is 
a feeling that he is a kill-joy (as well as a fool). In those West 
African towns where there are pavements these pavements are, as a 
rule, covered by the booths of traders, while the African walks in 
the middle of the street, to the grave risk of Hfe and limb and the 
irritation of motor drivers. 

But in spite of the popularity of “small” trading, the African 
seldom succeeds in business on a larger scale. This is partly due to 
the competition of Syrian* traders, who are better business men than 
the Africans, and can live as cheaply. But it is also largely due to 
the African’s constitutional inabihty to stick to a job, to persevere in 
hard work, or to trust his fellow African. It is most unusual for 
Africans to combine to form a company and to build up a business ; 
jealousy and distrust are strong handicaps. When I first went to 
Nigeria in 191a there were several African merchants who traded on 
a large scale and were wealthy men ; one of them was for a time 
President of the Lagos Chamber of Commerce, a Chamber composed 
almost entirely of the Agents of European business houses. Today 
the African merchant of any standing is very seldom met with. It 
is, of course, natural for the African to blame his Syrian and European 
competitors for his own lack of success in business, but he knows well 
enough in his own heart where the blame really lies.-f 

It is, however, the duty of the government to help the African, 
and for this reason I obtained the services of an economic expert as 
my adviser ; unfortunately his health did not permit him to stay long 
in the Gold Coast, and it was not possible to replace him for some 
time. However, in 1947, a few months before I left the Gold Coast, 
an experienced officer was appointed to the post of Secretary for 

* Many of the so-called Syrians in West Africa come from the Lebanon. 

t It has been suggested to me (not by a European) that the reason why the Africans 
cannot pcceed at big busings, in spite of their skill as small traders, is that when 
the business is a small one it can be managed by the owner himself ; as soon as it 
gets too large to be a one-man business, the owner is robbed by bis employees. 
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Commerce and Industry, and I hope that it will be possible for him 
to do something to improve the African’s economic position. 
Perhaps the best chance for the African lies in co-operation and with 
this in mind I set up a separate Co-operation Department (Co- 
operation had previously formed a branch of the Agricultural 
Department) ; the lack of trained staff, however, proved a severe 
handicap, and it may be some time before the co-operative move- 
ment in the Gold Coast is fully developed. 

Apart from the mining industry, wliich could only be handled 
efficiently by large European companies, the future of the country 
depended mainly on the production of cocoa. For many years 
before the last war the purchase of cocoa from the farmers had been 
effected, for the most part, through African “brokers” or middle- 
men, by European firms, and there had been considerable competition 
in buying, which was of benefit to the producers. In 1937, however, 
the European firms^ purchasing cocoa in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria signed an agreement among themselves “for the purpose of 
ehminating harmful competition,” which in effect meant a reduction 
of the price paid to the farmers for their cocoa. The action of the 
“Pool,” as it came to be styled, was strongly resented by the Africans, 
and in retaHation they decided on a hold-up of all cocoa sales and a 
boycott of European goods in the shops. The hold-up and boycott 
continued for some months, and in die meantime a Commission of 
Enquiry was appointed. In its reportf the Commission made it 
clear that the Gold Coast Government, in maintaining an attitude of 
strict neutrahty in the dispute, had acted correedy. The firms 
considered that the local Government had failed to support them, 
and in fact alleged that “the attitude of the Gold Coast Government 
. , . was more conducive than any other single factor to the prolonged 
and general hold-up of cocoa,” but the Commission expressed the 
opinion that “the local Government acted throughout with tact and 
that credit is due to Sir Arnold Hodson and his officers for their 
handling of a very difficult situation.” The Commission also 
pointed out that the Colonial Office was aware of the firms’ proposed 

* With the exception of the English and Scottish Joint Co-opetative Wholesale 
Society, Limited. 

t Cmd. 5845 (1958}, 
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Agreement and. offered no opposition to it. There is no doubt that 
the European firms comited on the support of the Colonial Office as 
against the local Government, whose failure to take sides with them 
against the African they so strongly resented. I mention this because 
a few years later they again attempted to enlist the support of 
“higher authority” against my refusal to take sides. To some 
extent they succeeded, but as I would not give way this did no harm. 

The Commission advised the setting up in the Gold Coast of a 
statutory organisation of cocoa producers for the marketing of cocoa, 
and these proposals were still mider consideration when war broke 
out, and an alternative temporary war scheme had to be adopted. 
Under this scheme the Government purchased all cocoa produced at 
fixed prices, and in spite of the fact that much cocoa had to be burnf* * * § " 
because of the shortage of transport, the profits on the handling of 
the cocoa were considerable, and the British Government, in 
accordance with a promise generously given at the begmning of the 
war, made these profits available to the coloniesf concerned for the 
benefit of the cocoa industry. 

In 1947 the Legislative Council passed an Ordinance to estabhsh a 
Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board and to provide for the regulation 
and control of the marketing and export of cocoa. This B oard has at 
its disposal the profits referred to above, a large sumj winch will 
provide a stabilisation fund to regulate the prices paid for cocoa in 
the future. This was the implementation of the poHcy amiounced 
by His Majesty’s Government, § a pohcy attacked by interested 
parties in this country and across the Atlantic who saw more chance 
of profit for themselves under die unregulated system of marketing 
which obtained in the past. Under such a system the unfortunate 
Afncan producer of agricultural products was at the mercy of big 
business and interested middlemen, and the fluctuations of the world 
markets, which he could not imderstand, always appeared to work 
to hk disadvantage. Under the new system fhe Gold Coast 
Marketing Board announces before the beginning of each season the 

* 141,000 tom of cocoa wete destroyed in the Gold Coast, 

t Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and the Cameroons under French Mandate. 

t Probably exceeding £25,000,000. 

§ See Cmd. 6950. 
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price that it will pay throughout the season for cocoa produced in 
die colony ; no other purchaser will be allowed to compete. Widi 
the world price for cocoa very high at present, the Board is on a 
good wicket and can offer good prices^; the test of the abihty of 
the Board will come later when it has to face the inevitable slump 
in world prices. No doubt the Boardf will make mistakes but I am 
confident that the good sense of all concerned will ensure its success 
in the long run. A similar system, with a stabiHsation fund for all 
important colonial primary products, would be the saving of the 
colonies. 

A strange disease, known as “swollen shoot,” has within recent 
years been discovered to be a serious threat to the future of the cocoa 
industry, as it kills the cocoa trees and spreads rapidly dirough the 
plantations. In 1944 a special Research Institute was set up with its 
headquarters in the Gold Coast, to investigate the causes of this and 
other diseases which affect cocoa, and to seek remedies. This West 
African Cocoa Research Institute is financed mainly by funds 
obtained from the profits on the sales of cocoa during the war. 

While plans for the improvement of the economic position of the 
country were being formulated and considered, the need for social 
improvements was not overlooked. It was obvious that good and 
hard work could not be expected from an under-nourished and 
unhealthy population, and plans were prepared for better hospitals 
and health measures, for rehousing the people and eliminating the 
slums in the larger towns, and for improving water supphes. In 
addition to schemes for water supplies (and electric fighting) in those 
towns which had not these amenities, a special Department was set 
up to provide water in rural areas. The needs of the smaller villages 
and of the country-dwellers generally was desperate, especially in 
the Northern Territories, where the water available in the rainy 
season was allowed to run to waste and serious droughts followed a 
few months later. On the large plains near Accra, also, there was a 
great need of water, the lack of wliich prevented the utilisation of 
these plains for the raising of stock on a large scale. I feel very 

* The price for the 1947-48 season is 40s, the load of 60 lb. The average price 
paid for cocoa in the Gold Coast in 1938-39 was 6s. lod. the load. 

t The Board as at present constituted consists of an_ official member as chairman, 
with a casting vote, five other Europeans and six Africans, 
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Strongly that the most essential need of the people in the colonies is 
for a sufficient supply of potable water. This is very obvious to those 
who have travelled through a country such as the Northern Terri- 
tories towards the end of the dry season and seen the sufferings of 
man and beast on this account. 

Next in importance to water I put the need for better housing. 
The majority of the people in the Gold Coast, both in the rural areas 
and in the towns, live in mud houses, the roofs being thatched or 
covered with corrugated iron (an abomination to the eye). A mud 
house in itself is not a bad dwelling if it is properly built and I have 
lived in many and found them cool and comfortable. But as the 
African never appreciates the need for making small repairs as they 
become necessary, the houses slowly but surely deteriorate until they 
become miinhabitable. They are, moreover, always overcrowded, 
adults and children sleeping in the same rooms in unconcerned 
promiscuity. In the rural areas the housing is bad but as there is 
plenty of space the conditions are not as unhealthy as they would 
otherwise be. In the towns the situation is more serious. Here the 
tumble-down shacks of the poorer classes are huddled together in 
such a way that Httle air can reach the inmates (even if, contrary to 
the usual African practice, they kept their windows open). The 
houses are small and badly built, and even when they are not too 
small for the owner’s or tenant’s family, rooms, and even portions 
of rooms, are let off to other tenants. 

After the earthquake which destroyed a number of houses in 
Accra in 1939, and made thousands homeless (fortunately only 
sixteen were killed), the Government built a number of houses and 
labourers’ rooms in well-laid-out and healthy estates on the outskirts 
of the town. The houses were taken by persons of the salaried 
classes, on the hire-purchase system, with payments spaced over 
thirty years, the rate of interest charged being very low. In the case 
of the labourers’ rooms, on the other hand, it was never intended 
that the rent should cover the cost of their construction, and the 
amounts charged were non-economic. Later on, when staff and 
materials became available, this poHcy was extended to other towns. 
The houses are good and sufficiently commodious, and the labourers’ 
rooms, though not luxurious, are substantially bmlt and kept in good 
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repair with adequate water and sanitary arrangements provided for 
each group of rooms. The demand for the rooms is sufficient proof 
that they arc far superior to any other accommodation that could be 
procured at a comparable rent ; the rent charged by most of tlie 
private landlords in the Gold Coast towns can only be described as 
rapacious. It is impossible yet to sweep away the slums that still 
exist, because there is nowhere else for the slum dwellers to go, but 
I hope that when sufficient accommodation has been provided in 
the Government housing estates the present slums will he ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

The re-housing programme was placed under the control of a 
Social Welfare Department which I set up in 1943, the other functions 
of which included a probation service, the maintenance of remand 
homes and hostels, the control of the “approved” school to which 
refractory boys were sent, and the organisation of social and commu- 
nity centres. This was a new departure in Government departments 
and it suffered at first from inexperience, but I am convinced that a 
department of this sort is essential in each colony to organise and 
co-ordinate the social welfare activities of Government, which in 
the past have too often been left to the spasmodic enthusiasms of 
individuals who could spare the time for them. As most of these 
enthusiasts are only temporary dwellers in the colonies, and few of 
the local people have the energy or perseverance to carry on the 
work, or the desire to give their services for the benefit of others, 
many schemes for social welfare in the colonies have perished after 
a few years, when the driving force of the individual organiser has 
disappeared. 

In some colonies the Boy Scouts (and Girl Guides) suffer firom 
this lack of continuity. Perhaps well organised at the start by some- 
one with a real knowledge of Scouting and a keen desire to estabhsh 
its principles, the local organisation subsequently misses the guiding 
hand and the true idea of Scouting becomes lost. In its place there 
is much marching to and fro in uniform, and rather too much 
advertisement of Scouts and Scoutmasters. 

As I have said above,* I believe that games can do more than most 
things to bring the races together. The Africans in Accra had a 


* See p. 59. 
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very good tennis club, organised and practically managed by a 
barrister, who, at the age of 77, was still playing in tennis tourna- 
ments. He was largely responsible for the high standard of play 
and the good court manners of the Africans at Accra. It was a 
pleasure to play, as I and other Europeans used to do, in the well-run 
tournaments at this club ; Africans also entered, and won many 
events, in the tournaments at the European tennis club. I am sure 
that these friendly games had much to do with the good feeling that 
existed between the races in the Gold Coast, a better feeling than 
existed in any other colony that I have known. This fact has been 
remarked on by many visitors.* I do not mean to suggest that racial 
prejudice did not exist in the Gold Coast ; unfortunately it exists 
everywhere, but its most unpleasant manifestations were certainly 
absent firom this colony. 

The most popular form of amusement among the Hterate Gold 
Coast Afocans is, unfortunately, dancing ; not the traditional African 
dancing but the dancing of the ballroom. On this form of enter- 
tainment, and on the evening dress which they think must go with 
it, clerks and odiers with small incomes will spend money without 
hesitation wliich could have been spent to better purpose — or saved. 
There is one particular dance known as “High Life,” of which I had 
never heard until I came to the Gold Coast, which is particularly 
popular ; it was once described as a kind of jitter-bugging, and I can 
think of no better description. It is asked for on every possible 
occasion, and I believe that any Gold Coast audience would prefer 
the music of “High Life” to the masterpieces of the best composers. 

In the Gold Coast there is a higher proportion of really educated 
persons than in any other African colony, but it is a mistake to 
assume from the existence of a number of EngHsh-speaking pro- 
fessional men, and from other evidences of civihsation, that the 
civilisation of the country is in any way complete. Such is very far 
from being die case. In spite of African judges and barristers, 

“In no other territory visited was co-operation between the government and 
missions so close, nor did we anywhere else meet Africans with a greater sense of 
public service, or jfind such free and natural professional and social contacts between 
Africans and Europeans.” This tribute to the Gold Coast is paid at page 66 of 
Africa Advanring, a study of rural education and agriculture in West Africa and the 
Belgian Congo, by Jackson Davis, Thomas M, Campbell, and Margaret Wrong (two 
Americans and a Canadian), which was published in 1945. 
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wigged and gowned, who quote English law in the courts, these 
same courts are not free from the influences of ‘juju.” An African 
magistrate, who has often acted as a judge, is reported* to have said : 
“I have seen in my court juju-men hired by clients who beHeved in 
them, to attend court in the hope that their presence may influence 
the court.” I have heard the same thing from European judges, and 
one barrister ruefully told me that the juju-men in these cases are 
often better paid than the lawyers. 

hi the Northern Territories the practice of “carrying the corpse” 
has not yet been stamped out. The body of a dead man is carried 
shoulder high by his friends through the village, and if by chance 
(or design) the body touches the wall of any house, the owner of that 
house is adjudged to be responsible for the death and has, at the very 
least, to pay compensation to the relatives. 

The Gold Coast African of the coast, dressed in “European” 
clothes, does not like to be reminded that in the interior tliousands 
and thousands of Africans wear scarcely any clothes at all. There 
was much resentment caused by the exhibition of a film (Mamprussi 
Village) showing semi-naked Africans of the Northern Territories ; 
the fear was that people in other countries seeing this film would 
think that it showed the general condition of things in the Gold 
Coast. I think this resentment was ill-judged, as there is no use trying 
to conceal the fact that all Africans are not educated and not Euro- 
peanised. There is nothing inherently wrong in nakedness, nor, I 
may add, is die wearing of European clothes an essential sign of 
civilisation. As a matter of fact the African man and woman 
invariably looks better and more dignifed in native dress. Worse 
than anything else, in my opinion, is the wearing of picturesque and 
tasteful native clothes on the body and a battered “European” felt 
hat or helmet on the head. 

When in the Northern Territories I have seen the people of the 
Konkomba tribe performing their native dances. The men dance 
in a large circle, to the music of home-made drums and horns, witii 
a solemn expression on their faces strangely different from the usual 
smiling countenance which one looks for from die African. They 
wear head-dresses adorned with the horns of antelopes and the 
feathers of birds, and many of them wear very little else. They are 


* See the African Morning Post of the 5 th January, 1945. 
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an unruly people, frequently quarrelling among tliemselves, often 
with fatal results, and are a constant worry to their Dagomba over- 
lords. The Dagomba chief that I knew, the Ya Na,'^ was a venerable 
old gentleman, much respected by his people, who used a barber’s 
chair as a throne.f The only word of EngHsh that he knew was 
“good-bye,” and I found it disconcerting on my first arrival at his 
town (Yendi) to be greeted by a warm handshake and repeated 

It 

good-byes. 

I beheve that it is most important that Africans should be taught 
English as far as possible, and as well as possible (i.e., not “pidgin” 
English). In the past, especially in Northern Nigeria, it was con- 
sidered a mistake to encourage the speaking of English, and this 
poHcy I believe to be largely responsible for the lack of influence of 
the chiefs of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria over the Africans of 
the south ; such an influence, if it had existed, might have prevented 
some of the troubles which have afflicted Nigeria in recent years. 
In this matter tlie Gold Coast has been more fortunate, as most of 
the chiefs in the Colony and in Ashanti can speak English, and their 
influence is considerable and beneficial. 

In the past also, following the Northern Nigeria fashion, the troops 
of the Royal West African Frontier Force were spoken to by their 
officers in Hausa, which the officers were required to learn. This 
was all very well in times of peace, when officers stayed with the 
West African regiments for comparatively long periods, but in war, 
when casualties had to be replaced and additional officers were 
required in consequence of the rapid expansion of the Force, the 
officers could not be expected to learn Hausa in time to be of much 
use and the men could not understand instructions (other than the 
formal drill orders) given to tliem in EngHsh. To General Sir 
George Giffard, who was Commander-in-Chief in West Africa from 
1940 to 1944, is due the credit for insisting that African troops under 
his command should be taught EngHsh. 

Accra, the capital of the Gold Coast, is situated almost exactly on 
die meridian of Greenwich but, with a view to dayHght saving, the 
clocks were put forward by twenty minutes throughout the colony 

* Na, in most of the Northern Territories, means chief, 

t As a matter of fact, the “throne” of a Northern Territories chief is the skin of 
80me animal, and a chief is said to be “on the skin” in the same way as a Colony or 
Ashanti chief is “on the Stool”. 
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during certain months of the year. During the war the clocks were 
advanced another forty minutes, so that our local time throughout 
the year was an hour ahead of Greenwich mean time. This was 
unpopular with the Africans, many of whom had to get up in the 
dark to start their day’s work, and it led to many misunderstandings 
with the R.A.F. and the American troops who used Greenwich 
mean time. After the war, to the reHef I think of everyone, we 
abandoned daylight saving and adopted Greenwich mean time. 

I had always been interested in birds and while in the Gold Coast 
I was able to estabhsh an interesting aviary at Christiansborg Castle, 
in which I kept only local birds. (I was once asked by an African 
whether the birds came from England ; it is remarkable how 
unobservant Africans, other than professional hunters, are, and how 
little they know of the fauna of their own country.) Among my 
birds I had some of the Giant Crested Plantain Eaters which were 
tame enough to follow me about the garden, and Touracos which, 
when I opened the door of the aviary, would fly to me and perch on 
my hand. I also had Golden Orioles, Barbets, and a number of 
other species. Before I left the colony I presented them to the 
London Zoo. Bannerman’s book on the Birds of West Africa is 
one of the most interesting books I know. 

In 1946 I was created a Knight Grand Cross of the Most Dis- 
tinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George. No previous 
Governor had received this Honour while serving in the Gold Coast 
and it was regarded by the inhabitants as proof of the increasing 
status of the colony. 

My last year in the Gold Coast was spoilt for me by the unpleasant 
incidents connected with the so-called “juju murder.”* Sir Ofori 
Atta,t the Omanhene of Akim Abuakwa, died in August, 1943, and 
was buried with the ceremony that might have been expected at the 
interment of a great chie£| Six mouths later, in accordance with 

* It was so described by several English papers ; others referred to it as the “ritual 
murder.” It was, in fact, just murder. 

t See pp. 66 , 196. 

t “The funeral of Chiefs and other great men is generally on the grand scale , . . 
and also in the ancient days human sacrifice was an inseparable part of the foncral 
ceremonies of kings. Slaves, servants, wives and even court officials wem killed to 
accompany the departed king and form part of his household or court in Asaman 
(Hades).” See AAa/) Lam and Customs, by J. B. Danquah, p. 258. Dr. Danquah is 
the person referred to in the footnote at page 238 below. 
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tradition, tlie second funeral “custom” was observed, and during 
the period of the “custom,” wliich was held at Kibi, the headquarters 
of Akim Abuakwa, some sixty miles from Accra, a minor chief 
disappeared. This was Ahyea Mensah, the Odikro of Apedwa, who 
had been a great favourite and confidant of Sir Ofori Atta and, it 
has been suggested, was in fact his eldest (illegitimate) son. A 
careful search for the missing man brought no result and the rumour 
that he had been murdered gradually grew. For some time no 
evidence could be obtained as those who knew the truth were 
obviously at first afraid to speak, but at last some human remains, 
believed to be those of Mensah, were found, and witnesses began to 
come forward. Inquest proceedings were held in September, 1944, 
and eight men who had previously been arrested on a charge of 
murder were committed for trial. 

The trial opened in Accra in November, 1944, the presiding judge 
being Mustapha Fuad Bey, C.M.G., a Cypriot of Turkish descent, 
who had been educated in England and called to the Enghsh Bar, 
and was esteemed in the Gold Coast as one of the best Judges of the 
Supreme Court. The jury consisted of eight Africans and one 
European, while all the Counsel engaged in the case, both for the 
prosecution and for the defence, were Africans.* The evidence of 
the witnesses for the prosecution was to the ejffect that Akyea Mensah 
went on the fatal morning to the Ahenfie (the house of the Oman- 
hcne) and was seen with the eight accused in one of the courtyards. 
There, after he had been given something to drink, he was suddenly 
struck on the back of the neck with a stick and overpowered, a 
“sappo,” or ceremonial dagger, being then thrust through his cheeks 
as an effective gag. It is probable that after this his head was cut off 
and that his blood was used to “wash” or “blacken” the Stool of 
Sir Ofori Atta in accordance with custom. An attempt was made 
by the defence to deny that the skull and bones referred to in the 
evidence were those of Akyea Mensah, and were in fact those of a 
woman ; I beheve this to be nonsense, but in any case the Judge 
most carefully warned the jury agamst accepting evidence regarding 
these remains. In the end, and on the evidence before them, the 

* TLis point is of some importance in view of the fantastic suggestions made later 
to which 1 will refer. 
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jury unanimousiy found ail tlie eight accused guilty of murder and 
they were duly sentenced to deatli. There was rejoicing among the 
African population when this verdict was given.'* 

Within a week of the conviction an appeal to the West African 
Court of Appeal was filed, a perfectly proper proceeding and one 
that is taken in practically every murder case in the Gold Coast ; the 
appeal was dismissed on the 15 th February, 1945. Now began that 
series of fruitless appeals which held up the executions and brought 
the law into disrepute in the colony. A petition for leave to appeal 
to the Privy Council was lodged, but tlie necessary papers were not 
forwarded for some timef and it was not untilNovember, 1945, that 
the Privy Council considered and dismissed the petition. 

As soon as the Privy Council decision had been given I consulted 
my Executive Council, as I was required to do by the Royal 
Instructions, and was advised that the law should take its course in 
respect of all the eight murderers.| The Royal Instructions, how~ 
ever, required me, notwithstanding any advice by Executive Council, 
to use my ovm deliberate judgment in deciding these capital cases, 
and after careful thought I commuted the sentences of the two 
youngest of the murderers to twenty years’ imprisonment and 
ordered that the other six should be executed. I recorded my views 
at the time in the following words : 

“ . . . I find myself unable to accept entirely the advice of 
Executive Council, as I consider that public vengeance for the 
crime committed will be satisfied, and that sufficient deterrent 
effect will be produced, if a lesser number were executed. Justice 
must be done, but I feel it my duty to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy to the utmost possible extent.” 

The executions were ordered for the 23 rd and 24th November, 
but had to be postponed as shortly before they were to be carried 
out the defence applied to the Supreme Court for the quashing of 
the coroner’s inquisition and all subsequent proceedings thereon. 


* It is unusual for Africans to rejoice at a conviction ; see p. 65 above, 
t Rules subsequently promulgated •will prevent such delays in future. 

I It is -unusual, and indeed improper, to divulge the advice given in Executive 
Council, but so strong is the feeling in the Gold Coast that all of tliesc men should 
have been executed that it is only fair to my colleagues that I should accept the full 
responsibility myself for what was, in fact, my own decision. 
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On this and other occasions tlie men were transferred from the 
prison where they were confined to another prison in the same town 
(Accra) where the gallows were located, and subsequently returned, 
but neither then nor later was any one of them taken into the gallows 
yard or shown the gallows, and then taken back to his cell. One 
man on one occasion was placed in the “condemned cell” and then 
taken back, owing to one of the usual last-minute appeals having 
won liim a temporary reprieve. The movement of the men from 
one prison to another was inevitable in view of the lack of accommo- 
dation in the prison containing the gallows. I mention these facts 
in view of the suggestions made later, to eHcit the sympathy 
of those who did not know the real circumstances of the case, that 
the men were taken several times to the gallows and suffered much 
mental agony in consequence ; such mental suffering as they endured 
was due entirely to the action of the defence and I dealt with this 
point in the statement quoted below. 

The application made to the Supreme Court was promptly 
refused and a petition for special leave to appeal to the Privy Council 
against this refusal was lodged, only to be dismissed by the Privy 
Council in January, I94<5. AppHcation was then made by the defence 
to the Attorney General of the Gold Coast for his fiat for the issue of a 
writ of error, which the Attorney General refused. The Supreme 
Court was then applied to for the issue of a mandamus compelling 
the Attorney General to issue his fiat but the case was struck out. 
Notice of intention to appeal to the Privy Council against this 
decision was then given and in due course (July, 1946) the Privy 
Council dismissed this — the third — appeal. 

Civil proceedings against the Attorney General were then insti- 
tuted, claiming damages for his alleged wrongful refusal to grant his 
fiat, and the Supreme Court ordered these proceedings to be stayed 
absolutely, as being frivolous and vexatious and an abuse of tlie 
process of the Court. An appeal on this point was dismissed 
(September, 1946) by the West African Court of Appeal, which was 
then apphed to for leave to appeal to the Privy Council ; this was 
refused, and the defence then gave notice of intention to appeal on 
this point also ! 

ha the meantime, as a result of these appeals, the defence 
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liad siicceeded in causing a considerable delay, and now 
thouglit it best to seek political assistance in their fight 
against the law. A number of members of Parliament were 
circularised, some of whom approached the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies on the subject, and on the 3rd August, 1946 , 1 received 
a “secret” telegram from the Secretary of State (Mr., afterwards 
Viscount, Hall) which I set out below in parallel columns with my 
reply. The Secretary of State later (with my consent) allowed these 
telegrams to be printed in a pamphlet published by the defence. 


Telegram from the Secretary of State to 
the Governor, yd August, 1946 : 

Apedwa murder. I have now 
received and considered representa- 
tions from a number of Members of 
Parliament and have met a deputa- 
tion of them who urged me to 
intervene in this case on the follow- 
ing grounds ; 

(i) The long delay since the date 
of sentence and the “repeated con- 
veyance of die condemned persons 
to the place of execution” would in 
this country call for commutation of 
the death sentence. 


Telegram from the Governor to tire 
Secretary of State, 8th August, 1946 ; 

I am satisfied that the execution of 
the six condemned men should 
proceed as soon as possible. Follow- 
ing are my comments on the 
representations conveyed in your 
telegram ; 

(i) Long delay in execution is not 
the fault of the Government, hut is 
due entirely to the course persistently 
adopted by the defence in bringing 
hopeless actions before the Courts 
and continuing with protracted 
appeals. It is inconceivable that in 
England a lawyer would continue to 
take part in such proceedings in this 
way. On each'occasion counsel for 
condemned men delayed legal action 
until the latest possible day before 
execution could take place although 
the removal of the prisoners to ceEs 
near to the place of execution was 
deferred each time by the Govern- 
ment as long as possible. Any 
suffering caused is due entirely to the 
action of so-called friends of the 
murderers who throughout have 
dehberately delayed action to gain 
time. 
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(a) Six persons should not be 
executed for the murder of one. 

r 


(з) The trial was unsatisfactory 
from many points of view, mainly : 

(и) The jury was drawn from a 
tribe alien to that of the accused, 
plus one European. 


(a) The eight murderers were all 
equally guilty. In commuting sen- 
tence on two on the grounds of age 
I stretched prerogative of mercy to 
the furtliest limit (and if I made a 
mistake it was on the side of leni- 
ency). Several executions for one 
murder by no means uncommon. 
Five Ehnina murderers were exe- 
cuted for one murder and I have 
known similar cases in Nigeria. I 
do not agree with the argument 
advanced which is quite new to me 
especially as I have always under- 
stood that the basis of this case was 
what lawyers call “common pur- 
pose.” 


(a) The jury was empanelled in 
the usual way and it is surprising that 
it should be suggested at this stage 
that it was hostile to prisoners. If 
such argument be admitted the only 
future solution appears to be the 
abolition of ail juries here. I would 
remind you that the murdered man 
was of the same tribe as the murder- 
ers and the people of his village 
bitterly resent the murder. Trial by 
jury in Accra was in fact favourable 
to the accused as the jury were 
detached from the strong local 
prejudice against the prisoners and 
the jury was kept together through- 
out the long trial in charge of Court 
officer. At the trial the prisoners 
did not avail themselves of the invi- 
tation to challenge the jurors, though 
defended by five counsel two of 
whom were of the same tribe as the 
prisoners. This is significant as such 
challenges are common here. , 
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(b) Neither judge nor jury uxidcr- 
stood the language of the accused. 


(c) No body was found and diere 
was considerable doubt as to the 
identity of the bones. 


(d) Material witnesses did not 
volunteer information until many 
months after it was publicly known 
that the case was being investigated 
by the police. 


(e) When the witnesses did speak 
it was after a “medicine man” had 
declared that the accused were the 
murderers : the Judge however did 
not allow evidence on this subject to 
be given. 
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(/)) Five of the prisoners speak 
good English and I should be sur- 
prised if most, if not all, of the 
African jurors did not understand the 
language of the prisoners’ witnesses, 
which is Twi, while all prosecution 
and defence counsel were African. 
In any case there were the usual 
official interpreters. The suggestion 
that the prisoners were prejudiced is 
the more ridiculous as two of the 
defence counsel were of the prisoners’ 
tribe and understood the Twi 
language. 

(r) I understand that discovery of 
the body is not essential in murder 
cases. But the Judge when charging 
the jury warned tliem not to be 
influenced by evidence as to bones 
and not to convict unless they 
believed the evidence of eye- 
witnesses of the murder. 

(d) The explanation is fear as aH in 
this country know. In any big case 
witnesses are afraid to come forward 
until convinced that the authorities 
are behind them and feature of this 
case was the courage of prosecution 
wimesses who came forward and 
stuck to dieir stories despite pressure 
and threats to which they were 
subject over a long period before the 
trial. They had no police pro- 
tection. 

(e) Presumably reference is to 
fetish priest who when police investi- 
gations already initiated informed 
the police that No. 2 prisoner had 
confessed his part in the murder. 
Thereafter investigation took more 
serious turn in the course of which 
wimesses gave statement. Fetish 
priest was prosecurion witness at the 
trial. 
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0 ABbi put forward as defence by 
one accused was rebutted by evi- 
dence of a British official who 
subsequently withdrew evidence on 
the grounds that it referred to the 
wrong date ; no other attempt was 
made to shake the alibi. 


{g) There was conflicting evidence 
as to the presence of Ofori Atta’s 
stool in the stool-house. 

{h) The Trial Judge was a Turk 
and a Mohammedan who had been 
criticised by the Privy Council on 
another occasion in connection with 
his notes and who “resigned on 
account of it.” 


(4) The Privy Council cannot re- 
try a case ; it can take cognisance 
only of questions of procedure and 
it will not interfere unless it appears 
that the trial was so bad as to have 
been virtually no trial at all. 


0 The official was recalled be- 
cause he wished to correct a date he 
had given in evidence and his evi- 
dence in relation to alibi was there- 
fore discounted. But alibi was 
badly shaken by subsequent cross- 
examination of defence witnesses and 
as the verdict shows was disbelieved 
by the jury. 

{g) There was no conflict in the 
prosecution’s case though defence 
gave different evidence. 

{h) Fuad is a British subject and a 
well-educated and cultured gentle- 
man. In my opinion he was ex- 
tremely efficient Judge. He is not 
the only Judge who has been criti- 
cised by a superior Court and it is 
absolutely imtrue that he resigned on 
account of this criticism which 
occurred 18 months before this trial 
and two years before he retired on 
pension. Reference to his Turkish 
origin and Mohammedan religion is 
a disgusting example of racial preju- 
dice and religious intolerance for 
which I have utter contempt. I am 
amazed that British members of 
Parliament should advance such an 
argument. I have no objection to 
yotir informing them of my views 
on this subject. 

(4) Since rejection of the appeal by 
the West African Court of Appeal, 
despite its wide powers, the case has 
been before the Privy Council in one 
form or another three times. I 
strongly repudiate the suggestion 
that the trial was in any way irregu- 
lar, especially after the failure of 
arguments before the Privy Coundl. 
Only thing wrong about this case 
has been action by the defence who 
in my view have by their tactics 
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Delegation asked whether I would, 
have any objection to their sending 
out representative to lay personally 
before you the views which they 
have expressed to me. They referred 
to tlie possibility of their repre- 
sentative taking witli him a petition 
signed by some 400 Members of 
Parhament to convince you of “the 
weight of public opinion in this 
country.’* 


In reply I emphasised differences 
between social conditions in the 
colony and in this country and 
importance of stamping out practices 
such as ritual murder. Moreover I 
made it clear that I do not interfere 
with the exercise of the Governor’s 
discretion in a case of this kind but I 
undertook to inform you of the 
views expressed by the delegation. 
I therefore communicate to you 
their representations as above, leav- 
ing the matter for your decision and 
merely observing that many of the 
points made can of course he 
answered. You will no doubt let 
me know your decision and the 
position regarding the dvil actions. 


abused tbc processes of the coxnts 
and brought the law into disrepute. 
Privy Council comnientcd strotsgly 
on the fact that the alleged irregu- 
larities were never suggested by die 
defence at the proper place, namely, 
at the trial or before the West 
African Court of Appeal as required 
by law, 

I find it difficult to believe that 
(here is any “weight of public 
opinion” of any kind in England on 
this matter. If diere is (as is 
suggested) this can only be based on 
entire misconception of the facts due 
to deliberate misrepresentation by 
interested parties. The real weight 
of public opinion is in this colony 
and is manifesting itself in growing 
indignation and impatience at the 
maimer in which condemned prison- 
ers have been allowed to obstruct the 
course of justice in this brutal murder 
and deduction is being drawn that 
there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. 

It is fair to observe that die depu- 
tation has ventured to criticise the 
Judge and Court which tried the 
case, and my own decision in the 
matter, after hearing only ex parte 
and obviously distorted statement by 
one side. The Court and I had much 
more complete knowledge of the 
true facts and I should have con- 
sidered myself lacking in balanced 
judgment if I had ventured to express 
an opinion or come to any decision 
after considering only the evidence 
for the prosecution. 
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As I was shortly proceeding to England on leave it was useless for 
any representative to come out to the Gold Coast. I had already 
more than once urged the Secretary of State to approve of my 
ordering the executions to be proceeded with, in spite of the 
persistent appeals,* but could not get his approval, although the 
responsibihty for such action would have been mine alone and I did 
not shrink from exercising it. It was therefore extremely discon- 
certing to receive a request from the Secretary of State that the 
executions should be further postponed and that I should meet a 
deputation of members of Parliament when I arrived m England on 
leave ; I was forced to agree, making it plain that I did so with great 
reluctance. I suggested that the Secretary of State should himself be 
present at the meeting with the members of Parliament but he would 
not agree to this. I met the delegation twice, in September and 
October, 1946, and explained to them my view of the case ; they 
were most courteous and reasonable in the discussion. 

Shortly after this Mr. Creech Jones became Secretary of State and 
I discussed the matter with him before returning to the Gold Coast 
in November, 1946. On my arrival there I was surprised to receive 
a telegram from the Secretary of State asking me not to allow die 
executions to proceed as he had been notified that some members of 
Parliament were preparing a memorial invoking His Majesty’s 
residual prerogative of mercy ; on the 27th January, 1947, 1 ^® 
informed me that as no memorial had been received I could take 
such action as I thought best. The executions were now ordered 
for the 4th February, but just before the first execution should have 
taken place I received a telegram informing me that a petition to 
His Majesty the King had been received and that the executions 
should be stayed. Once again, on die 26th February, 1947, I was 
informed that as no directions had been given on His Majesty’s 
behalf regarding the petition the final decision rested with me. On 

* In the House of Commons, on the 3rd April, 1947, Mr. Creech Jones, who had 
succeeded Viscount Hall as Secretary of State, made the following statement : 

“ . . . The Government’s view is that in the future if a Governor comes to the 
conclusion that any application for leave to appeal is without real substance he 
should not allow the mere fact that an application is pending to affect his judgment 
in the carrying out of the death sentence.” 

I must emphasise that the delays in this case were not due to any failure by me to 
accept (and indeed to press) the principles set out in the above statement. 
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this I gave orders for the executions to be proceeded with on the 
4th March- 

On the 3rd March, Mr. Leslie Hale raised in the House of 
Commons on a point of order the refusal of the Speaker to allow at 
Question time a notice of urgency regarding the impending 
executions. The occasion was not one when the Secretary of State 
could properly have given the facts to the House, but the point of 
order was discussed at some length and with considerable heat, in 
spite of the Speaker’s ruling that the subject matter was out of order. 
I have too great a respect for the Mother of Parhaments (even though 
the old lady is liable at times, as on this occasion, to become hysterical) 
to criticise the proceedings myself. Let me quote the Press instead. 
The Economist (of the 8th March, 1947) said that “the uproar in the 
House of Commons on Monday of this week over the delayed 
executions for ritual murder in the Gold Coast will long stand as a 
classic case of parhamentary sohcitude for the welfare of colonial 
peoples at its most belated, ill-informed and misdirected ... In 
matters of justice it is usually the best course to trust the juries, the 
judges and the executive authorities who are on the spot. If 
Members of ParHament are not prepared to do that, they should at 
least inform themselves of the facts.” On the 7th March The 
Tribune said that “subsequently, when Members themselves began 
to acquire the facts, not only of the murder itself, but of the methods 
by which the long delay in the execution had been secured, many 
Members began to wonder whether in fact the House had not made 
a fool of itself.” 

It was strange that Mr. Churchill, who had himself served twice 
in the Colonial Ofhce, should so strongly have urged the Secretary 
of State to overrule a Governor in the exercise of the Royal Pre- 
rogative delegated to liim (and even suggested the suspension of the 
Governor) . The Secretary of State himself was in a difficult position, 
as he was tmprepared for the discussion knowing that the Speaker 
had ruled out of order the question which Mr. Hale subsequently 
raised in another form ; moreover, it would have been highly 
improper for him, as a Minister of the Crown, to disobey the ruling 
of the Chair by making a statement. Mr. Creech Jones was also 
handicapped by his personal dislike for the capital penalty. In my 
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Opinion lie was bound to telegraph to me, as he did, a statement of 
what had occurred in the House and to transmit to me the request 
of die members that the matter should be reconsidered by me. 

On receipt of tins telegram I consulted those of my Executive 
Council who were in Accra, and after hearing their views decided to 
postpone the executions. It appeared to me from the telegram that 
His M^'esty’s Government had failed and were imwilling to support 
me in tliis matter in the face of the fierce attack made on my decision 
in the House of Commons, but I could not conscientiously be a party 
to a reprieve which in my opinion would have been a surrender of 
the principles of justice to the power of money and influence. If I 
gave way in the matter I felt that the people of the Gold Coast would 
feel, with some justification, that one in whom they had trusted had 
betrayed them. In these circumstances there seemed to be only one 
course open to me, and with great regret I asked the Secretary of 
State by telegram to obtain His Majesty’s permission for me to 
relinquish my appointment. In reply the Secretary of State asked 
me to allow him to defer the submission to the King pending a 
statement which he intended to make in the House of Commons, 
and I agreed to this. 

On the 5th March the Secretary of State made a full statement on 
the case iti the House of Commons, wliich now for the first time 
heard all the facts. In the discussion that followed. Colonel OHver 
Stanley, a former Secretary of State, made a kindly reference to my 
services, as the Secretary of State had also done, and I think that 
most of the members of the House began to reahse that I was not the 
bloodtliirsty tyrant they had been encouraged to think me. More 
important was the fact that in reply to a question by Mr. Callaghan 
(one of the few who kept their heads in the previous discussion) the 
Secretary of State gave an assurance that “the Governor will have 
the full support of the Government in whatever decision he finally 
reaches.” After hearing of this assurance I decided to withdraw my 
resignation. 

The reactions in the Gold Coast to the House of Commons debates 
and the rumour of my resignation were interesting. The Ashanti 
Pioneer, a newspaper published in Kumasi, contained in its issue of 
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tlie 8th March an open letter addressed to me, which said : “Let me 
assure you that the whole Gold Coast public is solidly behind your 
actions. However much the ParHamentary wolves growl against 
you, our feelings towards you will never change.” I received from 
the Provincial Councils of Chiefs resolutions of support and requests 
that I should not resign, while 17 out of the 18 elected members of 
the Legislative Coundl* sent a request that an extraordinary meeting 
of the Council should be convened immediately to consider a 
resolution on the subject, wliich included a demand that the murderers 
should be executed. There was, indeed, much resentment in the 
Gold Coast at the “interference” of the House of Commons in a 
matter of wliich it had little knowledge, and which was well 
within the competence of the local Legislative Council to discuss 
if such discussion were necessary — or proper. 

On the 2oth March I was informed by the Secretary of State that 
there was now no further reason for delay, and therefore, after again 
consulting my Executive Council, I ordered that the execution of the 
five murderers (one of the condemned men had previously died in 
prison) should be proceeded with on the 24th March. Eleven 
minutes before the hour fixed for the first execution notice was 
given that an application was being made for a writ of Habeas Corpus 
and the executions were postponed. On the judge refusing to issue 
the writ three of the murderers were hanged, but notice of appeal to 
the Privy Council was then received from the defence and the 
execution of the other two murderers was again postponed. An 
attempt to initiate another debate in the House of Commons on the 
subject was stopped by the Speaker, and on the 28th March, 1947 , 1 
decided to commute to hfe imprisonment the sentences of death on 
the two remaining men. My reasons for doing so are contained in 
the following statement which I made to the Legislative Council on 
that day. (A great part of the statement appeared in the EngHsh 
press.) 

regret that before I adjourn the Council I must ask you to listen to a 
statement I wish to make on a matter that has been engaging public attention 
for some time. I think that as this Council is now in session it is due to you, 

=** The 1 8th member who did not sign was Dr. J. B. Danquah, a close relative of 
the murderers and the man who organised their defence. 
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as the representatives of the people of this country that I should make the 
statement to you. 

As you are aware, three of the eight men comdemned to deadi for the 
murder of Akyea Mensah in February, 1944, were executed in Accra Prison 
last Monday. Of the odiers, I had already commuted the sentences of two, 
and one had died in prison. 

Much has been said, generally by people who were not acquainted with the 
facts of the case, or who deliberately misrepresented these facts, about the 
repeated postponements of execution and the mental sufferings which, the 
condemned men are supposed to have endured in consequence. 

It is well known in this Colony that these postponements were due to no 
fault of the Government, but to the deliberate delaying tactics of the defence. 
In the House of Commons the Secretary of State for the Colonies referred to 
the ^‘ingenuity” of the advisers of the condemned men, which is perhaps not 
an adequate description of their conduct of the case, but I need not go into 
this point. 

You will all know, as well as I do, that the defence deliberately waited on each 
occasion until the very last moment to take action which had been planned 
long before. On the last occasion, although it was known on Saturday that the 
executions had been fixed for Monday, it was not until a few minutes before 
the time appointed for the first execution that notice was served of the intention 
to apply for a writ of habeas corpus, although appHcation could have been made 
at any time on Saturday or Sunday. 

It is my firm conviction that on each occasion the condemned men were well 
aware of the intention of the defence to take such last-moment steps to avert 
execution, and that for this reason they did not believe they were about to be 
executed, and therefore suffered none of the mental torture alleged. 

On the last occasion, however, the position was different. The two men 
who were to have been executed after the others on Monday last, but whose 
executions were postponed because of yet another appeal to the Privy Council, 
knew that three of their accomplices had actually paid the supreme penalty, 
and that the tactics of the defence had failed. In such circumstances they must 
have anticipated a similar fate for themselves, and sul&red mentally in 
anticipation. 

For this reason, and for this reason alone, I have decided to commute the 
sentences imposed on the two remaining men, who, like the other two 
murderers whose sentences I had already commuted, will suffer life imprison- 
ment. I desire to emphasise that I have come to this decision not because I 
think these murderers deserve mercy, but because of the circumstances connected 
with the last postponement of execution. 

I have taken this decision in spite of the considered opinion of my advisers, 
for whose judgment I have the greatest respect, that the law should take its 
course and that the two remaining men should be executed, I am aware also 
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that public opinion in the Gold Coast, where all tlie facts of the case are weE 
known, is strongly in favour of their execution. 

The fact remains that it is on my shoulders, and mine alone, that the 
responsibility rests, and that, having given careful attention to the advice I have 
received, I must come to a decision in accordance with the dictates of my own 
conscience. I have felt grave doubts whether, in view of the circumstances I 
have mentioned, it would be right to execute these men, in spite of their 
imdoubted guEt. It has been a difficult decision to make, as I know quite weE 
that the delays have been caused by the defence widi deEberate intent, but 
nevertheless the doubt remains in my mind, and I must give these men the 
benefit of the doubt and exercise in theh favour the Royal prerogative of 
mercy which has been delegated to me. 

Three of diose guEty of the abominable murder of Akyea Mensah have paid 
the fuE penalty of their crime, and their four accomphces will be imprisoned 
for life. 

There has been criticism in England of my refusal to commute the sentences 
of all the murderers, based partly on a beEef that the trial was unfair, partly 
on the delays that have occurred, and in some cases owing to a genuine dislike 
of the death penalty in any circumstances. 

As to the first, I can only say that these murderers were found guEty by a 
jury of whom aE but one were Africans, and that the case has three times been 
up to the Judicial Committee of the Privy CouncE, which has, on eadi 
occasion, refused permission to appeal. I have been advised by my legal 
advisers, and the Secretary of State has been, advised by his legal advisers, that 
in this case there has been no miscarriage of justice. 

As to the delays that have occurred, I have already pointed out where the 
responsibihty Hes. 

As regards the dislike for the death penalty, I should like to say that I am 
myself no enthusiast for capital punishment, but, so long as it is the penalty 
prescribed by law for the crime of murder, that law must be carried out, and 
it should, I am convinced, be appHed equaEy to rich and poor alike. Many 
of those who have objected to the death penalty in this case seem to have 
overlooked the fact that in England, as in the Gold Coast, many persons have 
been executed since these murderers were condemned to death. 

Because these men were wealthy they were able to delay theh execution by 
repeated appeals which poorer men could not have afforded. Because they 
were wealthy, and of an influential famEy, they were able by means of a 
subde propaganda to enlist the sympathy of people in England as poorer and 
less influential men could not have done. 

I have firmly refused to be a party to what I beEeve to be wrong, and to show 
mercy to rich men which I would not have shown to the poor. It is my duty 
to administer the Government of this Colony without fear or favour, that is, 
without favour to the rich and influential, and without fear of the consequences 
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to myself. I am convinced diat the action I have taken in this matter was 
correct. 

I know also that in my decision to execute the murderers I had the over- 
whelming support of the people of the Gold Coast, who know better than 
anyone else the whole facts of the case and their true significance. I have 
received many assurances to this effect for which I am deeply grateful, and not 
least I appreciate the Resolutions passed by the Provincial Councils which bear 
the signatures of 62 Chiefs, or representatives of Chiefs, out of the 63 States 
of the Colony. I would add that the six members of the House of Commons 
who recently visited the Gold Coast, and are acquainted with the facts, 
telegraphed to assure me of their support in this matter. 

I have explained to you that my decision to commute the sentences of the 
two remaining murderers was in accordance with the dictates of my own 
conscience, and that must with me be the most important influence. But I 
am glad that my decision may also bring to a close a most distressing case, 
which has given to the Gold Coast a notoriety that has already done it 
immeasurable harm. People in other countries who know little of the facts 
will have been led to beheve that ritual murder is common practice m the 
colony. They will not know that the Gold Coast people are in general a 
decent, law-abiding people, who view with horror such a crime as this one. 
They will forget the splendid record of this Colony in peace and war, and 
think only of the Gold Coast as a place where human sacrifice exists. 

The Gold Coast people themselves will know quite well who are responsible 
for this unfortunate advertisement of a barbarous crime, which has brought 
discredit on their country. I am not a native of the Gold Coast, but after five 
years of service here I have come to have a high regard for the country and an 
afiection for its people, and I resent this entirely unwarranted slur on theft good 
name. I want to emphasise, and I hope that my words will be repeated in 
other countries, that ritual murder is not a coimnon practice in the Gold Coast, 
and that such a crime is viewed with horror by the vast majority of the people. 

I want also to emphasise tliat it was almost entirely an African jury which found 
these men guilty of murder, and that African public opinion throughout has 
been strongly in favour of their execution. 

Let me say one final word. Do not think because of what has happened 
that law and justice have failed. No law, however carefully drafted, can 
provide for all contingencies, but justice will always prevail in the end however 
it may be abused. Keep your trust in the impartiality of the law and your 
faith in the principles of justice.” 

I believe tJiat all reasonable men were satisfied by tins statement. 
The Daily Echoy a newspaper published in Accra, said in its issue of 
the 31st March, 1947 : “We accept in its entirety Sir Alan’s explana- 
tion . . . The delay between sentence and Justice was attributable 
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solely to the reasons he gave ... We are fully satisfied that justice 
has been done . , . Throughout the whole of the melancholy 
proceedings Sir Alan’s attitude has been exemplary, and he has gone 
through a very trying period with restraint, impartiality and 
dignity.” On the 31st March The Times expressed the opinion that 
“Sir Alan Bums’s conception of his responsibility, first in with- 
holding and finally in exercising his prerogative of mercy, should be 
generally approved both in this country and in the Gold Coast 
itself” 

I received, almost inevitably, some letters of abuse fiom cranks in 
England who thought it “brutal” to hang the murderers, and one 
lady compared me unfavourably with Shylock, who, she pointed 
out, would have been satisfied with only one pound of fiesh. On 
the other hand, I was congratulated by several prominent persons in 
England on the stand I had taken, and by numbers of my coEeagues 
in the Colonial Service who, knowing the issues involved, were better 
able than most to exercise a fair judgment in the case. 

I am convinced that the action I took was the right one. Had I 
yielded to the pressure brought to bear on me from various influential 
quarters, or to the clamour in the House of Commons, irreparable 
harm would have been done to the cause of justice in the Gold Coast 
and indeed throughout the colonial empire. The ignorant people 
would have been led to beHeve that “juju” had triumphed over 
justice ; those more sophisticated would have realised that tlie rich 
and influentiar had a better chance of evading die penalties of crime 
than others had and that in fact there was a different law for the rich 
than for the poor. In this connection I must say that it caused me 
much surprise to find members of the Labour Party, which is 
supposed to stand against privilege of any kind, urgiag the reprieve 
of these murderers who had been rich enough to postpone 
thehr execution by repeated, although hopeless, appeals. 

Had my decision been overruled by the Secretary of State, as 
members of the House of Commons urged that it should be, every 
murder case in every colony would have led to appeals to the Colonial 
Ofiice, with resultant delays which would have shaken the founda- 
tions of justice. Again, while it is clear that in the last resort 
Parliament is responsible for the administration of those colonies 
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wHch are not yet self-governing, it is not in the interests of justice 
in those colonies that criminals should he encouraged to seek poHtical 
aid when the courts have condemned them. 

On the conduct of the defence in tliis case it is difficult to write 
with restraint. A lawyer is admittedly bound to do all he can for 
his cHent, but in what claims to be an honourable profession there 
must be some standards which ought to be observed. I am not a 
lawyer and do not know what these standards are, but this is the 
opinion of the Privy Council (as reported in The Times of the 17th 
July, 1947) expressed when the last appeal in the case was being 
dismissed : 

“Lord Thankerton, aimomicing tkeir Lordships’ decision, said diat this was 
the fourth application to the Board arising out of the same convictions. Counsel 
for the petitioners was unable to suggest that the petitioners in any way suffered 
prejudice at the trial, or that ah information founded on was not available at 
the time of the trial. Their Lordships viewed with grave concern and dis- 
approval the unusual procedure adopted in this case in the multiplication of 
applications to the Board. Their Lordships found it difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that that course was either adopted dehberately, which would 
constimte an abuse of the due administration of justice, or arose from an 
inexcusable ignorance or disregard to the law, procedural or otherwise, involved 
in apphcations to the Board.” 

The London solicitor of the defence, Mr. A. L. Bryden, sent me 
the following telegram on the i6th March, 1947 : 

“Advise you your own interest and diat your advisers await our letters 
eleventh twelfth instant to your Colonial Secretary pointing out you may 
render yourself liable trial King’s Bench England for murder if you direct 
execution men whose convictions are nullities.” 

This impudent telegram and the equally impudent letters to which 
it referred appeared to me to be an attempt to intimidate me in the 
execution of my duty, or perhaps, in the words of Lord Thankerton, 
showed only “aninexcusableignorance or disregard to thelaw.” I leave 
it to other lawyers to say whether this is the sort of communication 
a sohcitor should send to the King’s Representative in a colony. 

I have said as Httle as I could, out of my respect for Parfiament, 
of the actions of members of the House of Commons 
in this c^e, but I feel justified in referring to the action 
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of Mr. Sidney Silverman, M.P., because he himself, without 
adequate knowledge of the facts, rushed into print on the subject. 
In The Tribune of the 26th July, 1946, Mr. Silverman wrote : “ . . . 
If these men hang, they do not hang for justice. They hang to 
protect a Colonial Government’s prestige.” The suggestion seems 
to be that I, as Governor, would order innocent men to be hanged 
for the sake of my own prestige. There is not a shadow of 
foundation for such a suggestion as there was no question of 
any prestige other than the prestige of the law itself ; African pubHc 
opinion in the Gold Coast was overwhelmingly in favour of the 
execution of all the murderers. Mr. Silverman did not rest 
content with tliis. On the 12th March, 1947, he asked in the 
House of Commons “under what authority the Governor has 
in these cases compelled the relatives of the condemned men 
to witness their execution ?” To this the Secretary of State 
rephed : “I should Hke to make it clear, though I should have thought 
in this House it was absolutely umiecessary, that no such authority 
exists. Indeed, I take the strongest exception to any suggestion that 
the Governor would take such action.” The suggestion that I had 
compelled the relatives of the condemned men to witness their 
execution was entirely unfounded. 

There were many curious incidents connected with this case. 
One was the conspiracy of three Africans and one Europeair to abet 
perjury by instigating certain persons to swear that they had seen 
Akyea Mensah ahve after the date on which he is beheved to have 
been murdered. One of the Africans was a brother of diree of the 
murderers and belonged to the Ofori Atta family, another was a 
barrister and a member of the Prempeh family (the family of the 
Asantehene). It was part of the conspiracy that the European 
should pretend to be a District Commissioner with a view to 
impressing the persons it was intended to suborn. All four were 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment, and the convictions were 
upheld after the usual appeals to the Privy Council, Their Lordships 
expressing the opinion that there was ample evidence to support 
the finding that all four appellants were guilty of conspiracy to 
persuade others to commit perjury. 
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Dr. J. B, Danquali,* also closely related to Sir Ofori Atta and to 
some of the murderers, Tvas charged with instigating a witness not 
to give evidence in the case, but was acquitted, the presiding Judge 
saying (according to a report in the African Morning Post of die 13 th 
December, 1944) : 

“The charge is of a serious nature if proved against any member of the 
public, but is particularly serious if proved against a practising barrister . . , 
Not only must the Court be satisfied beyond any reasonable doubt with regard 
to die guilt of the accused, but it must come to a conclusion adverse to the 
accused on the strength of die evidence for the prosecution and not on the 
weakness of the defence. Particular attention must be given to this rule of 
law as were it not so after hearing the wimesses for the defence I would have 
had no hesitation in convicting the accused. I will say no more with regard 
to die evidence of the defence except to state in no uncertain terms that I do 
not believe it and I am satisfied that the alibi was a complete fabrication.” 

Many people wondered where the money came from to pay for 
the numerous appeals and other expenses of this long-drawn-out 
case, and it has been suggested that Akyea Mensah was killed not 
merely for ritual purposes, but also in order that the murderers and 
others concerned should be rid of one who knew too much about 
their family finances and the source of their wealth. 

It has been rumoured that others besides Akyea Mensah were 
sacrificed in connection with the funeral “custom” of Sir Ofori Atta. 
We have as yet no proof of this, but in view of the incidents con- 
nected with this case nothing would surprise me. 

The people of Apedwa, -under great provocation, were persuaded 
to take no revenge for the murder of their Odikro, but I am 
convinced that if some at least of the murderers had not been 
executed they would have taken a bloody revenge on those they 
held responsible. 

It is most unfortunate that the prestige of the State of Akim 
Abuakwa, bruit up by Sir Ofori Atta through many years of wise 
administration, should have been destroyed by the action of his own 


* Dr. Danquab. is a barrister, and a member of the Legislative Council. 
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kitidred.* Sir Ofori Atta was a great man, whom I was glad to 
count as a friend, and it is tragic that liis funeral “custom” should have 
been the occasion of a brutal murder ; it is still more tragic that the 
conduct of the defence in this case should have brought to the Gold 
Coast such a great deal of unpleasant notoriety. 

The end of die murder case coincided with the last session of the 
Legislative Council over which I presided, and the Council was good 
enough on this occasion to pass a Resolution placing on record its 
appreciation of my work in the Gold Coast. In my reply I said that 
I had presided over or served in the legislatures of four colonies, but 
in none had I felt greater confidence than in the Legislative Council 
of tlie Gold Coast. I added that I looked forward to hearing of the 
continued progress and success of the Council, in confirmation of 
the faith that I had proclaimed in the poHtical sagacity of the Gold 
Coast people. 

On the 24th June I met the Chiefs of the Colony at Cape Coast 
and there received from them an address and a repHca in gold of the 
emblem of the Joint Provincial Council, a stool with crossed state 
swords chained to it. It was a generous gesture and I greatly 
appreciated the opportunity to meet officially for the last time so 
many of the Chiefs who were my personal friends. 

My wife, who had been President of the Girl Guides’ Association 
in the Gold Coast, was also given a farewell party by the Guides, 
who presented her with mementoes which she greatly values, while 
I, as local Chief Scout, received an address and memento firom the 
Boy Scouts’ Association. From many other bodies, official and 
private, and from numerous fiiends of all races, we received farewell 
messages, and the kiadness of all was almost overwhelming. It 
culminated on the day of our departure from Accra when thousands 
of people came to see us off, including many chiefs and other 
prominent persons, some of whom had travelled long distances to 
Accra for the occasion. After bidding farewell to our African stafi 
at Government House who had served us so faithfully, and after my 


* Sk Ofofa Atti also helped materially to build up the prestige of the Gold Coast, 
By this murder and later in other -ways his family have dragged the good name of the 
Gold Coast through the mud. 
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wife liad taken a last look at the garden wliich she had so greatly- 
improved, we drove from Christiansborg Castle to the Customs 
Beach through streets lined with schoolchildren and others, with a 
ceremonial escort of mounted police. There, after inspecting a fine 
Guard of Honour mounted by the Gold Coast Regiment and saying 
farewell to the leading members of the community, most of whom 
were our personal friends, we embarked in a surf-boat and were 
paddled towards the steamer which lay about a mile from the shore, 
while a salute was fired from a battery of guns on the beach. As 
we passed the end of the breakwater which shelters the tiny Accra 
“harbour,” poHce buglers’^ sounded the “Hausa Farewell,” the same 
call that was sounded for me when I left Nigeria many years before. 
And so we reached the steamer and were hoisted on board in a 
“mammy-chair,” departing from the West African coast by the 
same primitive means that were used when I first arrived there 
tliirty-five years before. 

We left the Gold Coast and our friends there with very real regret. 
From the Civil Service, both African and European, from the mining 
and commercial communities, from the Missions of all denomina- 
tions, and from the people of all races and all classes, we had received 
during our years in the colony nothing but kindly friendliness, 
co-operation and loyal support. The Gold Coast is inhabited by a 
grand people for whom we have a deep and abiding affection. 
Good luck to them all.f 

* One of the local papers, announcing the arrangements made for our departure, 
stated that the “Hausa Farewell” would be sounded by “burglars.” This would 
have been a pleasant compliment from a hard-working profession. 

t About seven months after I left the Gold Coast there were serious riots at Accra 
and other places. The Commission of Inquiry which reported on these riots has 
recommended some drastic changes in the constitution of the Gold Coast. I am in 
favour of constitutional progress in all colonies but not of surrender to violence or of 
undue haste._ The 1946 constitution which the Commission condemned was 
accepted willingly by the people at the time and was less than two years old when the 
riots occurred. The people of the Gold Coast should be given time to prove their 
ability to work this constitution, which was a considerable advance on its predecessor 
(and the most liberal in tropical Africa), before being hurried forward along the road. 


CHAPTER X 


WARS AND RIOTS 

ONE of the earliest incidents that I can clearly remember was the 
rioting in St. Kitts in 1896, when I was eight years old. The trouble 
started on some of the sugar estates where the wages paid were very 
low indeed, and in spite of the efforts made by my father, who was 
Treasurer of St. Kitts, to persuade the Adirdnistrator to tajce action, 
nothing was done, and many fields of sugar-cane were burned and 
other damage caused. Finally, after some weeks of suspense, mobs 
of estate labourers came into the town of Basseterre, where they 
broke into the “rum shops” and got gloriously drunk. They then 
paraded the streets, stoning the houses of the white residents and 
breaking most of their glass windows, and assaulting any they could 
find ; every field of sugar-cane aromid the town was also afight and 
burning furiously. The noise and glare from fires seemed terrihc, 
but I was not too young to see the humour of the situation. I can 
remember my mother pusliing my younger brother under the bed 
as stones flew hito the room where we were gathered, wliile he 
crawled out the other side as quickly as he could. I can also 
remember my father coming into the room carrying an ancient 
revolver which filled my mother with alarm ; he comforted her by 
saying that it was quite safe as he had no ammunition for it. 

While the mob took possession of the town the authorities, I regret 
to say, did very httle. The pohce were badly led and were practically 
useless, while few of the wliite population were armed. Fortunately, 
however, H.M.S. Cordelia had arrived, but again the Administrator 
refused to take my father’s advice to ask for marines to be landed. 
When circumstances later compelled him to ask for their assistance 
he refused to allow the marines to fire on the mob, even after houses 
in the town had been set alight and the rioters were trying to cut the J 
hoses of the fire brigade. Later that night, as the situation grew 
worse, one of tlie officers of the Cordelia, the future Admiral de 
Robeck, took on himself the responsibifity of giving the order to 
fire ; two men were killed and the riot immediately collapsed. 
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It is remarkable how often rioting occurred in the British West 
Indies and how seldom effective action was taken in time. The 
danger of a slave rising was always in the minds of the slave-owners 
before emancipation, and some of these risings were very serious 
indeed ; they were invariably followed by savage punishments. 
After the abohtion of slavery the danger was no less great and the 
history of these colonies is chequered by riot after riot. The most 
notorious was that in Jamaica in 1865, which was suppressed by 
Governor Eyre with what was considered unnecessary severity ; this 
led to his recall, but there were many persons who considered that 
he had been unjustly treated and that the action he took saved the 
Hves and property of the white population. 

It is the fact that the rioters are of a different race from those 
against whom diey riot that adds to the dangers of such disorders in 
the tropical colonies. Racial feeling, grievances real or imagined, 
and the hysterical reaction of the coloured man to excitement, 
intensify a situation which may have arisen from a comparative trifle. 
The Negro who is normally a law-abiding and decent person is a 
very different being when intoxicated by Hquor and words. He 
then knows no restraint, and the eyes of an excited Negro mob 
reveal what hes beneath the usual veneer of dvihsation. But as a 
rule, taken in good time and handled with discretion and humour, 
the Negro mob is not unreasonable provided that it is comparatively 
sober. Often enough the trouble starts between two sections of the 
Negro community, and only turns into an anti-Govemment riot 
when the pohce interfere to restore order.* 

Such was the riot wliich occurred in Antigua in 1858, when the 
employment of a stevedore j&om Barbudaf was resented by the 
Antiguans, who destroyed his house and the houses of other Barbu-^ 
dians. The unfortunate man who was the cause of the trouble took 
refuge in the Pohce Station which was then attacked by the mob, 
and the pohce were forced to fire in their own defence. The rioting 
continued for some days and resulted in eight deaths and a number of 
persons being wounded. In a despatch to the Secretary of State for 

* This often happens, for instance, in the Gold Coast ; see p. 258, 

t Batbnda is a dependency of Antigua, and is an island of about 60 square miles 
lying 25 miles north of Antigua ; not to be confused with Barbados, 
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the Colonies the Governor wrote . there is a chance in popular 
commotions of this character that every town in the West Indies 
may, in succession, be burnt down, when the Governor has no 
military assistance to which he can resort for support.” This incident 
is of some personal interest to me as my grandfather was one of those 
who removed his family to a place of safety outside the town, while 
he and the other white men joined the “Gentlemen Volunteers,” who 
were commanded by an old colonel, a veteran of Waterloo. I have 
copies of letters written home from Antigua giving personal accounts 
of the riot. It is interesting to see how the disorders, which started 
in a dispute between Negroes of two different islands, ended up as a 
racial conflict between whites and blacks. 

As a result of the numerous riots in the West Indies, volunteer 
forces were raised in most of the colonies. When I joined the Civil 
Service in St. Kitts I also enhsted in the local Volunteers, in which I 
rose gradually to the exalted rank of Regimental Sergeant-M^or. 
The Force varied in size from time to time and when I was a member 
consisted of a company of mounted infantry and one of infantry. 
A detachment, of which I was one, represented the St. Kitts 
Volunteers at the coronation of King George the Fifth in London in 
191 1. The Force was perhaps not very eflicient for modem warfare, 
but it served the purpose for which it was raised and gave an 
elementary mihtary training to many of us who fomid this training 
useful a few years later. The Force included many good shots, and 
a team from each of the Leeward Islands volunteer forces competed 
annually for the Strickland Trophy, a handsome piece of plate 
presented by Sir Gerald (afterwards Lord) Strickland when he was 
Governor of the Leeward Islands. I managed once to get into the 
team, and I was also lucky enough in 19 ii to win a challenge cup for 
rifle shooting given by Sir Bickham Sweet-Escott, who was then 
Governor. 

The local volunteers in St. ICitts and in other colonies where I have 
served have always been a subject of ridicule, as were the Territorials 
in Great Britain until they proved their worth in war. Most of the 
people who laughed at them, however, were glad enough of their 
existence when there was a danger of civil disorders. There is every 
reason for law-abiding people in the colonies to be grateful for 
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instead of scornful of the public spirit of those who take the trouble 
to make themselves fit to protect the community, and, apart from 
this, these volunteer forces provide a reserve of at least partially 
trained soldiers on which larger forces can be built up in time of war. 
There is, of course, always the possibility that naval assistance will 
be forthcoming in the event of a riot, but it is riot desirable for a 
colony to count on this as none of His Majesty’s ships may be within 
reach when help is urgently needed. I certainly found the training 
I had received m the St. Kitts Volunteers of value ; I was in Nigeria 
in 1914 when war broke out and joined the Nigeria Land Contingent, 
under which curious name a volunteer force of Europeans was raised. 
Thanks to the training I had already received I was made a sergeant, 
and a few weeks later was given a commission and proceeded on 
active service with the expedition which attacked the German colony 
of the Cameroons. 

Most of the African troops in the British West African colonies 
belonged to the West African Frontier Force, which included the 
Nigeria Regiment, the Gold Coast Regiment, the Sierra Leone 
Battahon, and the Gambia Company. The men were recruited 
locally* and the officers, with a few non-commissioned officers, were 
seconded for a few years at a time from their British regiments. 
Each colony was financially responsible for its own troops and there 
was an Inspector-General appointed by the Colonial Office and 
seconded from the British Army. In addition to these colonial 
troops there were two Imperial regiments stationed at Sierra Leone 
for which the War Office was responsible. These were the West 
India Regiment, recruited in the British West Indies, and the West 
Afiican Regiment recruited in Sierra Leone ; both units had British 
officers and some non-commissioned officers seconded from British 
regiments. These two Imperial units were disbanded after the war 
of 1914-18. 

The origin of the West African Frontier Force is of some interest, 
fix 1897, when friction with the French in Africa was becoming 
serious (the Fashoda incident occurred in 1898), the territories of the 
Royal Niger Company were thought to be in danger firom French 
aggression. Colonel (afterwards Lord) Lugard was sent to Nigeria 


* la some cases they came from adjoining French colonies. 
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to raise a local force for tlie protection of the country which was to 
be financed by the Imperial Government and officered from the 
British Army. This force was called the West African Frontier 
Force ; later aU the colonial troops in West Africa were included in 
it, and the colonies became responsible for their own units in the 
Force. For a long time these West African troops were spoken of 
as Hausas, probably because the original Lagos Constabulary, raised 
in 1864, and later known as the Lagos Hausa Force, was almost 
entirely composed of Hausa-speaking men ; it is only in the Nigeria 
Regiment that the m^ority of the men speak Hausa today. 

The West African Frontier Force (and the older forces which 
preceded it) has distinguished itself in numerous minor local wars, 
including the Ashanti wars of 1873 and 1900. In the war of 1914-18 
it took a prominent part in the conquest of the German colonies of 
Togoland, the Cameroons, and German East Africa ; Regimental 
Sergeant-Major Alhaji Grunshi, D.C.M., M.M., of the Gold Coast 
Regiment, is beheved to have fired the first shot of the war on the 
British side, in August, 1914, during the attack on Togoland. It was 
in recognition of the splendid services of the Force during that war 
that His Majesty King George the Fifth became Colonel-in-Cliief, 
and the Force became the Royal West African Frontier Force. In 
the war of 1939-45 the Force added to its laurels in Itahan East 
Afirica and Ethiopia, and later in Burma. 

The men of the Royal West African Frontier Force make fine 
soldiers. On parade they are smart and obviously take pride in 
their work and appearance. In action, led by British officers,* they 
have proved brave and rehable, and capable of enduring much 
hardship. I think it is safe to say that the Europeans in West Africa 
are as proud of this force as are the Afncans tliemselves, and I have 
heard heated arguments between Europeans as to the respective 
merits, for instance, of the Nigeria and Gold Coast Regiments ; 
having served in both colonies I prefer to remain neutral in this 
argument. 

The expedition to the Cameroons consisted of British and French 
tr oops, mostly West Africans with European officers, and was under 

* Only t-wo Africans, both natives of the Gold Coast, teceived combatant com- 
missions during the wat of 1939-45 ; there -were a few African Medical Officers and 
Chaplains commissioned. 
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the command of Brigadier-General Sir Charles Dobell ; the naval 
forces were commanded by Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir 
C. T. M.) Fuller. Togoland had already surrendered on the 27th 
August, and fighting had taken place between the Germans and 
units of the Nigeria Regiment on the Camcroons frontier, in almost 
every case to the advantage of the Germans. It had therefore been 
decided to despatch a larger force and to strike first at Duala, the 
principal town of the Cameroons, situated on the estuary of a river 
of the same name. 

The ship in which I embarked, on the 19th September, 1914, was 
the S.S. Appam,'^ one of the passenger liners of Messrs. Elder 
Dempster and Company, which had been fitted up as a transport 
and was to be used later as a hospital ship. General Dobell and his 
staiF, and the West African Regiment from Sierra Leone, were on 
board, and for this reason I was attached to the West African 
Regiment and not to the Nigeria Regiment as I had hoped. It was 
bad luck, because the West African Regiment was far inferior, both 
in discipline and in fighting value, to any unit of the West African 
Frontier Force. 

The Appam was one of a convoy often transports wliich left Lagos 
escorted by the French cruiser Bruix and H.M.S. Challenger ; later we 
were joined by other vessels and the whole convoy anchored off the 
mouth of the Cameroons river four days later. Here we met other 
ships, including H.M.S. Cumberland, H.M.S. Dwarf (a gunboat of 
great age wliich had previously been on the China station), the Ipy, 
the yacht of the Govemor-Goieral of Nigeria, and several smaller 
vessels of the Nigerian Marine armed as gunboats ; these last were of 
great value in the amphibious warfare that followed in the rivers and 
creeks around Duala. 

On the 28th September the Challenger entered the river and shelled 
the town of Duala, while some of us went by boats up one of the 
winding creeks which branched off from the main river. We were 
landed (if that is the right word) in a mangrove swamp, where we 
were always up to our knees and often up to our waists in water ; in 
these depressing surroundings I received my baptism of fire. “We 
w ere re-emba rked the same evening and returned to die Appam, 

. * Captured later, in 1916, by the German raider Moewe, 
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having accomplished nothing at all, but as Duala capitulated the 
following day we took some of the credit to ourselves, while 
acknowledging that the Challenger^ s guns may also have had some 
effect. Perhaps the Germans thought that troops capable of landing 
at such a place were capable of anything. 

In Duak die people received the aUied troops with open arms. 
The Germans had not, I think, ever been popular, but as they had 
hanged the local “king” a few days before, on the grounds that 
he was conspiring with the British, they had made themselves 
thoroughly hated. The German civilian prisoners seemed be- 
wildered, and did exactly what they were told without argument ; 
they feared the French more than us and one party of prisoners of 
whom I was in charge begged me not to hand them over to the 
French. Later, when we were moving up the river, our troops were 
cheered by the Africans on the bank, who freely cursed the Germans, 
and throughout the campaign we received considerable help from 
the local population ; the Yaunde tribe, however, from which the 
Germans recruited most of their soldiers and to which many privi- 
leges were given, was an exception to the general rule, and proved 
very faithful to the Germans. British influence had been paramount 
in the Cameroons until 1885 and the Chiefs had repeatedly ofiered 
to place their territories under British protection, but the British 
Government was reluctant to assume the responsibility and the 
Germans stepped in. The people, however, declined to speak 
German and the use of “pidgin” EngHsh continued ; the German 
colonists used a “pidgin” English-German dictionary and the 
German ofiicers gave orders to their African troops in EngHsh, One 
Chief had kept a British flag concealed throughout the German 
regime and hoisted it with manifest pleasure when the Germans 
were driven out of his part of the country.* 

After the surrender of Duala I took part in a couple of boat 
expeditions against small German stations situated on the creeks to 
the north of Duala, and then the West African Regiment, with other 
troops, proceeded up the Wuri river in barges towed by armed 
launches ; in this expedition we suffered more from mosquitoes than 


* A similar incident occurred in Togoland. See Military Operations, Togoland and 
the Cameroons, by Brigadier-General F. J. Moberley, p, 34. 
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from the Germans. On the 8th October we attacked the town of 
Jabassi, but were driven back with some loss ; a week later the town 
was taken with comparative ease. After this the West African 
Regiment in various detachments took part in several skirmishes in 
different parts of the country ; my own company spent much of its 
time on the Wuri river between Jabassi and a blockhouse built lower 
down the river at Dibombe. In 1915 I was recalled to Lagos for 
civil duties, and was appointed Adjutant of the Nigeria Land 
Contingent. The Cameroons campaign was finally ended in 
February, 1916, when the last Germans in the south withdrew into 
Spanish territory (Muni) and the garrison of Mora, a mountain 
stronghold m the northern Cameroons, surrendered. 

The Nigeria Land Contingent continued to train European 
civilians as reserve officers for the Nigeria Regiment, and many of 
those so trained served in the East African campaign with distinction. 
In this campaign the West African Frontier Force further dis- 
tinguished itself and after its return to West Africa was organised 
for further service in Palestine ; the armistice of November, 1918, 
was signed, however, before the troops were ready to sail. 

In 1918 I served with the Nigeria Regiment during the Egba 
rebellion, which for some time was very serious. The railway and 
many telegraph lines were cut ; a small force of police was besieged 
in Olumu, one of the railway stations only 28 miles from Lagos ; 
and the Lagos water supply pumping station at Iju was thought to 
be in danger. There were very few troops in Lagos, and a party of 
these sent to relieve Olumu in a specially “armoured” train was 
derailed and ambushed ; further troops were then sent from Lagos 
under my command, and Olumu was refieved. For a few days more 
the situation was tense, but the rebeUion was crushed without much 
difficulty when reinforcements arrived from the north of Nigeria, 
The Egbas fought with great courage against hopeless odds, creeping 
up tlirough the thick bush to fire their dane-guns* at short range into 
a line of troops advancing in single file along a bush-path and then 
running off to reload their cumbersome weapons. During the 


* Smooth-bore mnzzle-loading cap-guns, firing round shot, or more commonly 
bits of wire, sparklet bulbs, and other pieces of metal likely to cause very serious 
jagged wounds. At close range and in thick bush they are more deadly than rifles. 
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rebellion the Alake of Abeokuta took refuge from liis people in the 
Catholic mission hospital at Abeokuta. The rebellion was due to 
many causes, of which taxation and changes in the system of 
administration were the most important. But the shortage of 
Administrative Officers, due to war conditions, was a contributing 
frctor. Discontent and misunderstanding had time to grow and to 
become serious before the Government was aware of what was 
happening, and the rebellion, when it came, was a complete surprise.* 

There were numerous sHght disorders in Lagos from time to time 
which scarcely merited the name of riots. In 1913 the conviction 
of a popular politician (not for his pohtical activities) led to some 
excitement. Unaware that there was any trouble, I was riding my 
bicycle along one of the streets of Lagos when I met a large and 
apparently very angry mob ; as I obviously could not ride through 
the mob, which occupied the whole width of the street, and as I did 
not feel inclined to retreat, I dismounted and waited to see what was 
going to happen. One of the leaders of the mob came forward and 
pohteiy enquired whether I wished to pass, and then invited me to 
follow close behind him “in case any of the people might be rude” ; 
he then led me through the mob which let me pass wheeling my 
bicycle without any difficulty. Tliis courtesy by so-called rioters 
was not exceptional. Some years later a Lagos mob, excited by 
disHke of a new water rate imposed by the Government, proceeded 
to the Government buildings and made a considerable noise in the 
street outside. Colonel Moorhouse, a very popular senior official, 
came out on to the verandah and held up his hand for silence, which 
immediately followed. He then asked the people what they wanted, 
and the answer came back, “Please, sir, we are a riot.” To this 
Colonel Moorhouse rephed that he was very busy that day, and that 
the people should return tomorrow when he would discuss the 
matter with them. The mob thought this reasonable and at once 
departed. Next day the mob friled to return, owing to the fact that 
some troops had been posted in reserve at the back of the Govern- 
ment buddings, but it was known that a large crowd had collected 
in another part of the town ; the senior poHce officer present was 

* It is always dangerous and especially so in times of emergency, to deplete the 
Administrative staff, and during the war of 1939-45 the shortage of this staff in the 
Gold Coast caused me constant anxiety. See p. Z07. 
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tiien sent to inform the mob that Colonel Moorhonse was waiting 
for them, and a little later the strange sight was seen of the “rioters” 
arriving, led by a poHce officer on his bicycle. After some conversa- 
tion, which started with apologies to Colonel Moorhonse for keeping 
him waiting, the meeting dispersed without disorder. West African 
riots in former years were very different from those in the West 
Indies. 

In 1928, when I was administering the Government of the 
Bahamas, there was a serious riot in the prison at Nassau. The 
prisoners had been allowed to get completely out of hand as the 
warders were afraid of them, with some reason perhaps, as there is 
no doubt that some of the warders had been stealing the prisoners’ 
rations. Finally, all the warders but one ran out of the prison, 
locking the gate behind them, and when this was reported to me I 
went myself to the prison and took control. I was joined by the 
Chairman of the Prison Committee, the acting Colonial Secretary 
and a couple of other officials, and with a few armed pohce we 
entered the prison yard and called on the prisoners to surrender. A 
number of them did so and were removed for safety to the pohce 
station, and we entered the main building of the prison ; here the 
damage done by the prisoners was considerable, everything possible 
had been broken and the doors of the cells had been forced open. 
At this stage a prisoner on one of the upper galleries of the building 
threw an axe at me, but another prisoner warned me in time to get 
out of the way. Further prisoners then surrendered and were 
removed, but a band of armed men retreated into a comer of the 
yard and defied us to come and take them, wliile some of them placed 
ladders against the walls of the prison and prepared to escape. The 
yard was, unfortunately, full of heaps of stones and broken bottles 
which were used by the prisoners as missiles ; one struck me on the 
helmet and several of the pohce were injured. I warned the 
prisoners several times that if they continued to resist I should be 
obhged to give the order to fire, but they paid no attention. Finally, 
some of them, armed with axes, mshed forward on our small party, 
and I instracted the sergeant of poHce to fire ; he fired two shots and 
one man was killed instantly. Resistance immediately ceased and I 
ordered the prisoners to come forward one by one with their hands 
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raised ; they did this aiid they were all handcuffed. Some of them 
refused to allow the police to handcuff them and asked me to do it. 
A Commission of Enquiry endorsed the action taken to suppress the 
riot, and I received later a letter from the Colonial Office in which 
approval of my action was intimated. The letter referred to the 
fact of my “refraining from giving the order to fire until you found 
it absolutely necessary to do so,” and to my “prompt and effective 
handhng of the situation.” 

I quote this pleasing tribute only to stress the fact that other civil 
(and military) officers, placed in equally difficult situations, and 
acting in precisely the same way as I did, have been less fortunate in 
the recognition given them. Their superiors, and ill-informed 
public opinion, have often been too hasty in imputing blame for 
action which was essential if disaster was not to follow. It is easy 
enough to exercise a balanced judgment when sitting in the safe 
seclusion of one’s office, far from the maddened crowd, and with 
plenty of time in which to think. It is a different matter to face a 
mob with a handful of armed men, some of whom have perhaps 
already been knocked out by stones, with the knowledge that the 
party must be overwhelmed if the mob is allowed to get too close, 
and that, if the party were overwhelmed, further outrages would 
follow. Yet it is strange how httle sympathy is wasted on the 
poHceman injured in doing his duty, and how excited some people 
get when tlie rioter is knocked about in a baton charge. 

Often, when a mob gets completely out of hand, and ffring is 
deferred until too late, a great many people have to be shot before 
the situation can be controlled ; on such occasions it is usual to point 
out, quite truly, that if the responsible officer had caused one or two 
shots to be fired early in the proceedings, and killed perhaps one man, 
order would have been restored with a minimum of bloodshed. 
But, on the other hand, if one man had been shot at an early stage 
the riot would never have assumed serious proportions, and the 
officer would then have been blamed for firing too soon, and for 
shooting a man when there was no real danger of a serious riot. 
So the man on the spot, generally a hot spot, with Httle time to 
think his problem out, but pretty sure that he will be blamed for 
whatever action he takes, and hating the thought of taking a human 
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life (for even the hardened official is no butcher), has to decide on 
the exact moment when he should shoot. He may be right or he 
may be wrong in his decision, but I for one would hesitate to con- 
demn an error of judgment in such matters unless I had been there 
to see for myself at the critical moment and was therefore competent 
to criticise. When I hear such criticism I wonder how the critic 
himself would have behaved in the same circumstances. 

A typical case occurred during the so-called “women’s riots” in 
south-eastern Nigeria at the end of 1929. At Opobo, a young 
officer of the Nigeria Regiment, with a few of his men, was attacked 
by a mob of about 1,500 women, with armed men in the background. 
Had he given the order to fire a single shot at an early stage, before 
the women came too close, it is probable that they would have 
scattered and fled (and he would almost certainly have been blamed 
for firing unnecessarily) ; yet who can blame him for hesitating to 
fire on a crowd of women s But the women broke down the fence 
a few feet in front of the soldiers, and struck with sticks at the 
District Officer and the officer in command of the troops. It is said 
diat some of them tried to drag the rifles from the hands of the 
soldiers, and that then the fixing began which resulted in heavy 
casualties, more than thirty being killed and many more wounded. 
Technically, the officer was perhaps wrong to let the women come 
so close without firing on them ; in practice few of us would have 
acted differently. 

A less exciting “riot” with which I had to deal while in the 
Bahamas occurred in Ragged Island. Here the coloured District 
Commissioner had made himself very unpopular with the local 
people, who stoned his house and tlireatened him. fix response to 
his message asking for help I went by launch to Ragged Island with 
four poHcemen, and was met on arrival by a large crowd with whom 
I remonstrated on their unruly behaviour. I then invited some of the 
leaders to meet me in the schoolhouse, warned them of the conse- 
quences of disorder, and enlisted them as members of a peace 
preservation committee. They guaranteed that no further disorders 
would occur and they kept their word. By a curious coincidence, 
all the men I had selected for my committee were local preachers (a 
popular profession in the Bahamas) and their expressed thehr grati- 
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fication that I had picked all the “Reverends.” We then walked in 
procession to the beach, led by the local band playing patriotic tunes, 
and I embarked after friendly farewells, without having found it 
necessary to land the small police detachment from the launch ; for 
his own sake the unpopular District Commissioner was moved to 
another island. 

I was back in Nigeria at the time of the “women’s riots” referred 

to above, but I saw nothing of them. These riots, which occurred 
at Aba and oflier places in the Southern Provinces east of the Niger, 
were for a time very serious. There is no doubt that the women 
had been told by their menfolk that the British officials would never 
give the order for fire to be opened on the fair sex, and that the men 
were waiting to see what would happen, ready to take action them- 
selves if the outlook was promising.'*’ But the firenziedf women 
went too far and the troops who were called in to help the police 
were forced to fire on several occasions, and gradually the rioting 
ceased. The cause of these riots was undoubtedly the widespread 
belief that the Government was going to impose a head tax on 
women, similar to the unpopular tax on men which had been 
imposed some years before. At the same time the riots gave the 
women an opportunity to show their dislike for the Government- 
appointed “warrant chiefs, ’’j and the Native Courts. In some cases 
Europeans were attacked ; in other cases the leaders of the women 
protected them from the mob. In one case a special guard of women 
was placed over the building where the District Officer was living, 
while the rest of the women set fire to the court house. Not very 
long after the disorders had ceased my wife and I drove through this 
area by car and were everywhere greeted in the most friendly way, 
which again proves how ready the African is to let bygones be 
bygones. 

At die end of 1924, when I arrived in British Honduras as 
Governor, there was every indication of trouble brewing. Just 

* About 30 to 40 men armed -with matchets were behind the mob of women at 
Opobo, during the fracas there. 

f One ofEcer, with experience of mobs in India and Ireland, said he had never 
“seen crowds in such a state of frenzy or so much out of hand.” 

J Men appointed by warrant to exercise power as Native Authorities. In many 
cases they were not Chiefs by Nadve custom, and were regarded by the people as 
no more than Government officials, as in fact they were. 
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before I came there had been rioting in BeHze, and the rioters were 
still being tried in the courts. The hurricane of 1931 had caused 
great suffering, while unemployment had increased to a dangerous 
extent and there is no doubt that many of the people were close to 
starvation. I was fortunately able to obtain grants from the Colonial 
Development Fund for the construction of roads and for other 
purposes, and tliis helped materially to reduce unemployment, but 
it did not stop the discontent entirely. Meetings were held almost 
every evening in public places, and there orators dehvered im- 
passioned addresses. Most of the Hsteners laughed at the wild things 
that were said (for coloured people have a great deal of common 
sense) but there were others who beheved them, and for some time 
the situation was tense. Many of tlie most violent agitators were 
men who had never done a serious day’s work in their Hves and 
shrank witli horror from any offer of employment. Many of them 
also were a little mad. 

Throughout this difficult time the'poHce force behaved admirably, 
and I made it clear that I would support the poHce in the maintenance 
of order. From time to time detachments had to be sent to other 
towns in the colony to act as a check on possible disturbances, 
fomented in every case by agitators from Belize who realised they 
had no chance of success at headquarters but hoped to catch the 
Government napping at another place. At each meeting of the 
people a collection was taken up and although httle was collected it 
was sufficient to keep the professional agitators and to save them the 
trouble of working. One of them, also, was undoubtedly subsidised 
by a prominent coloured member of tbe community. But I am glad 
to say that during the five years I was in the colony, while riots 
occurred in the neighbouring colony of Jamaica and in practically 
every other West Indian colony, there was no rioting in British 
Honduras. 

I found on arrival in the colony that the ex-Service men of British 
Honduras were under a cloud, owing to the fact that they had rioted 
after their demobihsation in 1919. Some of them undoubtedly 
were a bad lot, with a holy terror of honest work, and a tendency to 
consider that they were entitled to be supported for the rest of their 
lives in happy i^eness by a grateful country ; many of these men 
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liad. never been near tbe front line. On the other hand, there were 
some who deserved a better fate than to be classed with the work-shy 
trouble-makers and these men I tried to help, I gave instructions 
that a proportion of those employed on relief works should be 
ex~Service men, and I endeavoured, by inviting ex-Service men to 
be present at Eiing’s Birthday parades, and renewing their medal 
ribands, to give them some pride in themselves. I am happy to say 
that the results were good, and throughout my time in British 
Honduras I received loyal support from these old soldiers. When I 
was leaving the colony their Association presented me with a 
mahogany bowl and a walking stick, both of local manufacture, 
which I still have and greatly value. 

I was on leave in England in 193 9> and when it was certain that war 
was coming I was ordered to return as quickly as possible to British 
Honduras. I left Southampton in the Queen Mary on the 30th 
August, on what was her last pre-war trip across the Atlantic as a 
passenger ship. I was fortunate enough to get a cabin, which I 
shared with another passenger ; as he apparently did not wake up 
for the first two days, and never appeared in the cabin for the last 
three days or nights, he was very little trouble. Most of the pubhc 
rooms were used as dormitories, and had camp-beds put up in them. 
The ship was crowded, mostly with Americans who were anxious 
to return home before the fighting began in Europe. By official 
instructions my name, and diat of every other British official on 
board, was omitted from the printed passenger fist, and one evening, 
at a cocktail party in the captain’s room, I was introduced to an 
American lady ; she had the passenger Hst with her, and rapidly 
scanned it to check my name. Not finding it, she asked me, in a 
conspiratorial whisper, what was my real name ; when I assured her 
that it was Bums, she said, “Yes, yes, I know, and I won’t betray 
you, but do tell me what your real name is.” A friend, who 
overheard her, whispered to her that my name really was Adolf 
Hitler, and she never spoke to either of us again, which was a pity 
as she was very easy on the eye. 

The day before we reached New York two cruisers appeared on 
the horizon and rapidly approached us ; at first some of the passengers 
were alarmed at the diought that they might be German, but then 
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they made up their minds that Uncle Sam had sent his ships to look 
after us. The few British passengers on board were very pleased 
when they saw the white ensigns on the cruisers, a comforting sight 
at sea. The night of the 2nd September, when tlie telegrams 
suggested that war was not a certainty, was a very unhappy one for 
the British passengers who feared a further attempt at appeasement, 
but in the morning the steward arriving with my tea was wreathed 
in smiles as he informed me that we were at war. When I arrived 
in New York* I was fortunate in getting a quick air passage to British 
Honduras, which I reached in eight days after leaving England. 
The Defence Scheme had fortunately been revised quite recently, 
and the necessary measures were taken without delay. There were, 
at that time, over two thousand Germans resident in Guatemala, and 
there was always the danger of a raid by them into the colony which 
at that time was defended only by a company of volunteers and the 
armed poUce ; however, nothing happened. 

Before the end of the year I returned to England-]- for duty in the 
Colonial Office, and in the summer of 1940 I joined the Colonial 
Office company of the Home Guard, and also did fire-watcliing in 
die block of flats in which I was Eving. My wife and I were in 
London throughout die blitz period, and were fortunate in suffering 
nothing worse than the breaking of our windows and the cutting off 
of our gas supply for many weeks, which made cooking almost 
impossible. 

At the end of 1941 1 assumed duty in the Gold Coast, which was 
completely surrounded by potentially hostile Vichy territory. There 
was always die possibility that we should be attacked, although I 
feel sure that at no time did the Vichy French in West Africa wish 
for anything more than to be left alone. There might have been 
some danger of successful invasion while the bulk of the Gold Coast 
Regiment was serving in East Africa, but after their return at the end 
of 1941 I am quite sure that nothing the Vichy French could have 
sent against us would have given much trouble. 

The local Home Guard, of Europeans and Afticans, was badly 

* During the one evening I spent in New York I visited the World Fair. 

^ 1 1 travelled by a United Frait Company steamer from Puerto Barrios (Guatemala), 
via two ports in the Republic of Honduras, to New York, where I was fortunate 
enough to catch a steamer for England within two hours. 
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armed at first, but tlie men were keen and as efficient as was possible 
in the circumstances. So also were the A.R.P. services, and the 
dvil population of the Gold Coast has no reason to be ashamed of its 
achievements during the war. 

The Gold Coast has a bad reputation for wars and civil disturb- 
ances, Between 1806 and 1900 there were no less than seven wars 
between the British and the Fanti people of the coast on one side and 
the Ashantis on the other. The Ashantis were a fighting race, and, 
but for British intervention, there is no doubt that they would have 
conquered the whole country. In 1807 they attacked and massacred 
the inhabitants of tlie coast town of Anamabu, and very nearly took 
the British fort there. In 1824 they defeated a British force and 
killed the Governor, Sir Charles MacCarthy, who was in command ; 
it is said (and denied) that his skull is still in the possession of the 
Ashantis. Two years later a combined British and Fanti force 
defeated tlie Ashantis decisively in a battle twenty miles from Accra, 
but in 1873 an Ashanti army reached the coast again at Elmina, where 
they were defeated. The following year a British army, under Sir 
Garnet (afterwards Lord) Wolseley, who was for a short time 
Governor of the Gold Coast, attacked the Ashantis and captured 
their capital, Kumasi. Again in 1896 there was trouble, Kumasi 
was once more occupied, and the Kmg. Prempeh, was deposed and 
deported. In 1900 the Ashantis besieged a small British garrison in 
the fort at Kumasi during a visit by the Governor, but the rising was 
crushed and Ashanti was annexed to the British Crown as a colony. 

Apart from those with Ashanti there were no local wars of any 
consequence, but there have been, and unfortmiately still are, 
numerous civil disturbances. Some of them were “agin the 
Government,” such for example as that at Cape Coast which was one 
of die reasons for the transfer of the headquarters firom that town to 
Accra, But most of the disturbances are due to local stool disputes"*’ 
and company!' fights. The supporters of rival claimants to the stool 
will abuse one another until tempers are lost and fighting begins ; 
guns and matchets are freely used, and before the police can interfere 

* See p. 202. j 

t There are several Companies in the various States of the Gold Coast. Originally 
a military unit, the Company has now purely social and ceremonial duties, and a 
certain say in the election of a chief. 
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several persons have been killed. Such a case occurred at Shama in 
October, 1942, v/hcn four men were killed in an affray between the 
supporters of two rival candidates for the stool. A fight may also 
start through the members of one company flaunting a flag or other 
device which is considered to be insulting to another company, 
although n^hy it should be drought insulting is never very clear. At 
Winiieba, for instance, in August, 1941, the immediate cause of a 
company fight was the wearhig of a brass helmet by the leader of one 
company ; the police arrested some of the rioters and an attempt by 
the crowd to rescue them led to six persons being killed. But 
whatever the causes of these fights may be, they are costly in human 
fives and sufferhig, they are disturbing to the general peace and 
security of the people, and they interfere to a considerable extent 
with the trade and progress of the community. As a rule, when a 
District Commissioner or the police arrive on the scene both sides 
come forward with assurances of their own peaceful nature and 
intentions, and accusations against the other side of unprovoked 
insults and assaults ; but there are occasions when the police are 
attacked by both sides for interfering in a private quarrel and 
spoiling the fun. 

At my first meeting with the Legislative Council of the Gold Coast, 
in September, 1942 , 1 referred to the numerous stool disputes and the 
disorders which so frequently attended them ; I pointed out that 
during the few months I had been in the colony there had actually 
been several such incidents, and I made it plain that these disorders 
would not be permitted and would be put down with a strong hand. 
The action I took, which had a good effect, was to apply the Peace 
Preservation Ordinance in any area where there had been rioting, 
which involved the surrender of all firearms, and to station in that 
, area, at the expense of the comihunity concerned, a strong body of 
police. I also endeavoured'*' to reduce the number of stool disputes, 
which were the greatest cause of civil disturbances. 

The Gold Coast suffered little, except indirectly, from the effects 
of the war of 1939-45* Prices rose to fantastic heights, and there 
was great difficulty in obtaining certain kinds of imported food and 
cloth. But no bombs fell in the colony, and there was no invasion 


*■ See p. 204 . 
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hj hostile troops. On the other hand, the colony was invaded by 
numerous representatives of British niinistries and by the American 
army. It was amazing, at a time when the colonial government 
could get no staff to carry on the routine administration of the 
country and to cope with the additional work caused by war 
conditions, how these ministries could find so many men for work 
which many of us thought quite unnecessary. The colony swarmed 
witli experts, representing different ministries, who quarrelled with 
one another as to who was responsible for what and took themselves 
very seriously indeed. The “hush-hush” people were particularly 
amusing. A letter once arrived at Government House addressed to 
a letter and number, call it B237, c/o the Governor of the Gold 
Coast ; one of the many heads of the secret gang was asked to let me 
know who B237 was, but rephed that he did not feel justified in 
telling me, so the letter remained in my safe until B237 came and 
confessed his identity. On another occasion, when I was admini- 
stering the government of Nigeria in 1942, one of the chief “hush- 
hush” men instructed one of my own officers not to give me' certain 
information ; that was soon dealt with. The most notorious of these 
fancy parties was the West African Broadcasting Unit, which, against 
my strongest recommendation, was sent out to Accra to broadcast 
to French West Africa ; the members of the Unit began to quarrel 
among themselves almost as soon as they arrived and very soon they 
were all recalled. In the meantime tliey had taken up much-wanted 
berths on steamers, badly overcrowded housing accommodation in 
Accra, and a great deal of the British taxpayers’ money had been 
wasted on this organisation. 

Apart from the shortage of colonial government staff, it was 
extremely difficult for colonial officials and their wives to get passages 
on steamers, and the difficulties of staffing were much increased by 
this. No such difficulty was experienced by the staffs of these fancy 
organisations, and quite junior members of these staffs would be 
provided with air passages in preference to colonial civil servants of 
standing. Lest it should be thought that these comments represent 
only the narrow view of a colonial governor, let me say that similar 
views were held by the members of each of the fancy organisations 
as regards all the others ; some of the more honest of them confessed 
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that they had no work to do. There must have been many -who 
regretted the termination of the war and the end of their little brief 
authority. 

The representatives of the fighting services, on the other hand, 
were quite different to deal with. They knew what they had to do 
and they did it well, in full co-operation with the civil administration. 
Accra was the headquarters of the military command in West Africa, 
and G.H.Q. was installed in some of the buildings of Achimota 
College. The Army and the R.A.F. took over a great number of 
buildings belonging to the civil administration, but we always found 
them considerate and reasonable to deal with. The Royal Navy, 
with their local headquarters at Takoradi, gave very little trouble and 
were adaptable as only the Navy can be. 

The Americans were something of a problem. They had a big 
job to do but they had a great many men to do it. Their discipline 
improved towards the end but at first it was deplorable. I am afraid 
that the reputation of the American Army was lowered locally by a 
number of untrained soldiers in uniform. One officer, under the 
influence of drink, fired his revolver at a taxi-driver and missed him, 
but shot dead an inoffensive African clerk. The driver of a motor- 
lorry, just before dusk, drove right through a platoon of troops, 
killing one British and eleven African other ranks; and hyuring 
fi3rty-one others ; he drove on without stopping and put his lorry 
away in the garage at the American camp without reporting the 
incident. In both these homicide cases the accused was convicted by 
American courts-martial and received sentences of three and three 
and a half years imprisonment respectively. Needless to say these 
incidents created much feeling locally, and the behaviour of the 
Americans was contrasted very unfavourably, by local opinion, with 
that of the British troops.* I feel that I should add that at all times 
the American Consular representatives in the Gold Coast were most 
helpful ; they were particularly nice men, and must have regretted, 
even more than the British did, the behaviour of their compatriots. 


* Anyone who regards these remarks as merely those of a prejudiced “Britisher” 
is invited to refer to the article by an American reporter in Lift of the loth December, 

>945. 


CHAPTER XI 


COLONIAL LEGISLATURES 

THE first colonial legislature I ever saw at work was the Legislative 
Council of St. Kitts-Nevis, There was a majority of government 
officials, and, at that time, all the unofficial members were appointed 
by the Governor ; most of them were white men, but there were two 
very able coloured members, one an estate proprietor and the other 
a merchant. The Administrator of the Presidency presided except 
on the rare occasions when the Governor of the Leeward Islands was 
present. 

When they were separate colonies,'^ both St. jEvitts (or St. 
Christopher, as it would then have generally been called) and Nevis, 
Hke the other British West Indies, had full-blown parhaments on the 
Westminster model. There was an Upper House, known as the 
Legislative Council, of wliich aU the members were appointed by 
the Governor, and a House of Assembly, with members elected on a 
narrow franchise ; all the members of the two Houses and practically 
all the electors would have been white, and the planter interest 
almost the only one represented. 

The records of the Council and of the House of Assembly were 
preserved (more or less) in large leather-bound books ; the ink used 
was good and the handwriting beautiful, and these old minutes of 
meetings held one or two centuries ago made fascinating reading ; I 
took many notes of passages that struck my fancy. The most 
interesting were those which referred to the French wars. There is a 
copy of a letter firom Admiral Rodney, dated from Barbados, the 
19th June, 1781, warning the Governor of the possible descent upon 
the Leeward Islands of the French fleet, and adding : “I have not the 
least doubt but that the inhabitants of the Leeward Islands will act 
like Britons, and not meanly submit to an Enemy’s summons, they 
can depend upon the assistance of the Fleet under my Command.” 
In spite of this assurance a powerful French fleet and army were able 
to attack St. Kitts and, after a prolonged siege, to secure the capitu- 

* See p. 12, 
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iatioE of Brimstone Hill, where the garrison and militia had held out 
until all hope of relief had to be given up. The minutes contain the 
terms of the Capitulation, wliich was signed on the 12th February, 
1782 (three months before Rodney defeated DeGrasse at the Battle 
of the Saints). The first article reads as follows ; 

“The Governor, the Commander of the Troops, the Regular Officers and 
Soldiers, the Officers and Privates of the Mihtia, shall march thro’ the Breach 
on the Fort of Brimstone HiU with all the Honors of War, with Drums 
Beating, Colours Flying, One Mortar, two brass field Pieces, ten rounds each, 
Arms and Baggage, and tlien lay down their Arms at a place appointed, the 
Officers excepted.” 

The Council and the House of Assembly continued to meet and to 
do business, although there was now a French Governor of the 
island, but troubles soon arose. The French Governor ordered that 
the people of St. Kitts should pay the sum of 33,566 livres as com- 
pensation for the loss of the French schooner Catharine, which had 
been lying, with a valuable cargo, in the roadstead of Basseterre, 
when a “set of vijlams” from the island surprised and murdered die 
crew and carried the vessel off to the nearest British port. The 
Council and Assembly met at once and resolved unanimously not 
to pay ; the Court House, where they met, was then surrounded by 
an armed guard, they were not allowed to have their dinner, and the 
jail was prepared for the reception of the members, who were 
informed that they would receive the usual prisoners’ rations, salt 
beef and bread, during their imprisonment. In the meantime the 
Treasurer, who was warned that his personal property would be 
seized if the money were not forthcoming from the pubhc chest, 
gave a Note of Hand for the amount and the members were released ; 
the minutes of the meeting end with the significant words “House 
broke up,” and we can imagine the rush of the hungry and indignant 
members to their dinner. 

This dinner appears to have been a perquisite of the members. In 
1780 a resolution was passed that whenever there was a meeting of 
the Council and Assembly a dinner should be provided for tMrty 
gentlemen at the pubhc expense, provided that the cost did not 
amount to more than ^24 15s. od. In most colonies the members 
of the Legislature now receive travelling allowance when they attend 
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meetings, and it is the privilege of the Governor to entertain diem 
at dinner on one night during the session. 

In these days, when the poUtically-minded West Indians are 
clamouring for the restoration of their old constitutions, it is interest- 
ing to recall the circumstances in which these constitutions were 
given up, except in Barbados, the Bahamas, and Bermuda,* where 
(at any rate until lately) the whites still controlled the political 
machine. In the days when practically all the coloured inhabitants 
were slaves, and as such did not count pohtically, the members of 
the elected Houses of Assembly, and their constituents, were Enghsh- 
men, who had been granted constitutions based on the existing 
constitution of the country from which they came ; they understood 
the working of this constitution and the value of compromise and, 
although there was frequent friction between the Governor and the 
British Government on the one side, and the elected representatives 
of tlie colonists on the other, the constitution did, in practice, work 
sufficiently well. But it worked for the benefit of the white planters 
and their friends, and little was done for the coloured inhabitants, 
even after the abolition of slavery.f Gradually, as the white popu- 
lation grew smaller and the number of coloured electors increased, 
the planters saw the danger of the coloured element securing a 
majority in the House of Assembly. Much as they disliked control 
from Downing Street through the Governor, they disliked still more 
the possibihty of a coloured legislature, manned by the descendants 
of their former slaves. The British Government also was anxious 
to secure control of the legislature, by which means alone would it 
be possible to pass the legislation necessary to secure the social 
reforms which were the logical results of emancipation. 

It should be noted that the abandonment of the old constitutions 
and the substitution of Crown Colony government was not forced 
upon the West Indian colonies ; it was the deliberate act of the white 
citizens of these colonies, who alone, in practice, controlled the 
political machine of those days. This point was emphasised in a 
despatch firom the Secretary of State for the Colonies (The Duke of 

* The “three Bs.” 

t Leonard Barnes, in his book The Duty of Empire^ p. 1 24, points out that it was only 
with the establishment of Crown Colony government that the Negroes really began 
to taste the proper fruits of emancipation from slavery. 
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Buckingham) dated the 17th August, 1868, in which also he insisted 
that, if the British Government was to be responsible for effective 
government of the colonies, it must, in the last resort, have the 
necessary power to pass such measures as it deemed essential ; this 
could only be secured in a legislature where a majority of the 
members could be relied upon to support the government. The 
method adopted was the abolition of the two-Chamber legislature, 
and the appointment to the single Chamber which took its place of a 
majority of government officials. It mattered Httle whether the 
unofficials who comprised the minority were nominated by the 
Governor or elected by the people : the essence of Crown Colony 
government, as it came to be called, was the official majority which 
ensured the safe passage of government-sponsored legislation and 
complete control of the finances. 

Slavery was aboHshed in the British colonies by an Act passed in 
1833, and some thirty years later the old constitutions of the West 
Indian islands began to go ; by the end of the century only Barbados, 
the Bahamas, and Bermuda retauied die old models. In 1866 the 
two Houses of the St. Kitts legislature were amalgamated into a single 
Legislative Assembly, partly nominated and partly elected. In 1878 
the elective principle was abolished, and the Legislative Council, as 
I knew it, came into being. (In recent years the constitution has 
again been changed, and there are now five elected members, three 
nominated miofficial members, and two official members in addition 
to the Administrator, who is the President of the Council). 

The federal colony of the Leeward islands, when I served there, 
consisted of the separate Presidencies of Antigua, the headquarters of 
the Governor, St. Kitts-Nevis, Dominica,^ Montserrat, and the Virgin 
Islands. Each of these, except the Virgin Islands, had its own 
Legislative Council, and there was in addition a General Legislative 
Council for the colony .f As all of these councils were law-making 
machines, and as many of the old laws passed under the separate 
constitutions of the individual islands were still extant, it was no easy 
matter to ascertain what laws were actually in force. In the Presi- 


* Dominica is now one of the Windward Islands. 

t Both my grandfather and my father had been members of this Council, as well 
as of one or more of the Presidential legislatures. 
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denqr of St. Kitts-Nevis, for example, there were 1x0 less tlian four 
<!ij[Ferent sets of laws in force : {a) those of the federal Colony of the 
Leeward Islands, dating from 1872 ; (b) the laws of St. Kitts, passed 
between 1723 and 1882, which appHed only to that island and its 
dependency, Anguilla ; (r) the laws of Nevis, passed between 1681 
and 1882, which apphed only to Nevis ; and (d) the laws of the 
united Presidency of St. Kitts-Nevis, which date from 1882. In 
these circumstances, my friend Dudley Semper and I decided that 
there was a need for some guide in this legal labyrinth, and in 1911 
we brought out an Index to the Titles of the Laws of the Leeward 
Islands and its Presidencies. Semper was then Registrar of the 
Supreme Court and I was clerk to the Magistrate ; his contribution 
to the work was the more valuable. 

When I was transferred to Southern Nigeria in 1912 I found there 
a Legislative Council similar to that in the Leeward Islands. When 
Sir Frederick (later Lord) Lugard amalgamated Northern and 
Southern Nigeria in 1914, he retained a Legislative Council for the 
small Colony of Nigeria only, which included the town of Lagos and 
a very small area around it ; for the rest of the country, which formed 
the Protectorate of Nigeria, the Governor was the sole legislator. 
At the same time he set up the Nigerian Council, an advisory body 
which included ojficials and European xmofficials, with African chiefs 
and odier representatives. In practice the cliiefs from the Northern 
Provinces of Nigeria never attended and, as they knew no EngUsh, 
could in any case have taken Httle part in the debates. The Nigerian 
Council was devised to afford a channel of expression for pubHc 
opinion, but it had no power over legislation or finance and it was 
regarded generaEy as nothing more than a debating society. During 
the regime of Lord Lugard’s successor. Sir Hugh CHfford, the 
Nigerian Council and the small (Colony) Legislative Council were 
abohshed and a larger Legislative Council was set up which included 
a number of nominated unofficial members from the Protectorate 
and four elected members to represent the towns of Lagos and 
Calabar ; there was also a sufficient number of government members 
to ensure an official majority. This Council legislated for the Colony 
and Southern Provinces of the Protectorate, wliile the Governor 
alone enacted laws for the Northern Provinces ; the Estimates for the 
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whole country, however, came witliin the purview of the Council 
The first elections to this Council took place in September, 1923 ; 
they were the first in British West Africa. 

It is the custom for the Governor of a colony to open the budget 
session of the legislature with an Address, which contains not only 
an outline of government’s intentions for the coming year, but also 
an accoimt of departmental activities during the year just past. Some 
Governors (I was one of these) have tlie review of the past year’s 
activities printed and circulated as an appendix to the Address, and 
make the Address itself mercifully brief, but it was the practice of 
others to read to the patient members of Council the whole of their 
lengthy Addresses. It was always a pleasure to listen to, or to read, 
the Addresses of Sir Hugh Clifford, in spite of their length ; they 
were always in beautiful English, and full of “meat.”* 

The most remarkable thing about the Nigerian Legislative Council 
was the number of Questions asked. One of the African members 
was notorious for this, and I believe that he actually on one occasion 
asked over one hundred Questions at a single meeting. Fortunately, 
in those colonial legislatures of which I have knowledge, the art of 
Supplementary Questions was not practised. 

In 1934 I was transferred to the Bahamas as Colonial Secretary, 
and I had to adjust my mind to an entirely different form of colonial 
administration from anything I had known before. Instead of the 
Governor having (as in the Leeward Islands and Nigeria) absolute 
local control of the administration, he had in the Bahamas a definitely 
limited authority. In the Crown Colonies which I had known the 
Governor had only to satisfy the Secretary of State on any point of 
pohey or development, confident in his power to carry the point in 
a Legislative Council wliich he controlled by the official majority 
vote. In the Bahamas he had to satisfy a legislature which was 
always suspicious of his motives and determined to assert its 
independence. 

This colony is one of “the three Bs” which still retain their old 
constitutions. The Bahamas legislature, which dates from 1729, is 

* 1 still have, and value, fout of Sit Hugh Cliffotd’s Addresses, in each of which 
he inscribed a friendly note. One of these he sent to me “with all good wishes and 
many thanks for much assistance frequently given.” 
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typical of those existing under the old colonial constitutions based on 
the Westminster model ; it provides for a nominated Legislative 
Council, and a House of Assembly of 29 members elected for 15 
districts. The House of Assembly keeps a tight hold on the pubhc 
purse, and in various v/ays attempts also to control the functions of 
the Executive. As recently as 1944* it refused to extend the 
principle of the secret ballot to the “Out Islands,” in spite of the 
expressed 'wishes of the British Government, conveyed through the 
Governor, the Duke of Windsor, but the necessary legislation was 
passed in 1946. 

It is usual for the Colonial Secretary to be nominated by the 
Governor to be a member of the “Upper House,” the Legislative 
Council, but it seemed to me that I could be of more use in the 
House of Assembly, which held the real power, and that I should 
find the membership of that House more interesting and amusing ; 
I therefore asked the Governor (Sir Harry Cordeaux) not to appoint 
me to the Legislative Council as he had intended to do, but to allow 
me to seek election to the House of Assembly. Although he was 
very doubtful of my chances of success he agreed to my request and 
one of the members of the House, Mr. C. E. Bethell, who represented 
the Western District of New Providence, resigned his seat and urged 
his former constituents to elect me in his place. He was good 
enough to speak very flatteringly of me and to assure the electors 
that I would represent them efficiently ; as I had not been in the 
colony long ' enough for them to know me, they accepted his 
assurances and elected me. 

I was the first official to be elected to the House of Assembly for 
many years and none has been elected since. Of the 29 members 
there were usually two or three who, as imofficial members of the 
Executive Council, were known as the Government members, and 
the senior of them was the Leader of the House. As Colonial 
Secretary I was the senior member of the Executive Council and 
therefore became Leader of the House ; in doing so I unfortunately 
deprived one of the unofficial members of Executive Council of this 
distinction, which he had held for some time, and he did not like it. 

As Leader it was my duty to present Messages from the Governor, 




* As in 1925 ; see p, 270. 
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and to introduce Government Bills. It was no easy matter to get 
these passed, as the Government members never exceeded four, and 
the unofficial majority was easily persuaded to vote against the 
Government, which, on general principles, was always suspected of 
sinister motives. For this reason, no doubt, measures designed to 
improve the sanitation of Nassau were rejected with great regularity 
for several years, and it was only because of the panic due to an 
epidemic of typhoid in 1927, which gravely affected the reputation 
of the Bahamas as a health resort and threatened the tourist industry, 
that the Government was able to get an Act passed providing for a 
sewerage system.* A measure that I tried to put through to compel 
a father to support his illegitimate children was rejected by the 
House of Assembly, on the grounds that the women were so bad 
that no man would be free from the danger of being dragged into 
court ! 

The debates were always lively and often acrimonious, but there 
was seldom personal animosity against pohtical opponents ; many 
rude things were said of me in the House, but I hope I gave as good 
measure as I received, and no one was a penny the worse. The 
meetings were presided over, with great dignity and efficiency, by 
the Speaker, Mr. Harcourt Malcolm, who was an expert on parlia- 
mentary procedure, and a determined protagonist of the Baliamas 
constitution and the ‘rights” of the House of Assembly. The entry 
of the Speaker, wearing a black robe and a full-bottomed wig, and 
preceded by the Mace, into the Bahamas House of Assembly was as 
dignified as anything I have ever seen. All the ceremonial, as well 
as the procedure, of the local legislature was based on that of West- 
minster ; when the Governor came down to the Legislative Coundl 
to open the Sessions, or to give his assent to Bills, he sent bis 
Aide-de-Camp to the other House, the doors of which were at first 
dosed against him, to summon the members of the Assembly, who 
then walked in procession, led by the Mace and Speaker, to the 
Council Chamber. This ceremony always attracted a large crowd, 
which included numbers of American tourists. 

The people of the Bahamas were naturally very proud of theif 
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ancient constitution, and the fact that they had been able to preserve 
a virtual independence of the Colonial Office ; they regarded with 
pity and disdain the less fortunate Crown Colonies. I have heard a 
member of the House of Assembly ask “Who is the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies ?” and proceed to explain that this gentleman 
had no standing in the House. It has been pointed out to me more 
than once that ail the West Indian Crown Colonies (except Trinidad, 
which had grown rich through its oil-wells) were impoverished and 
bankrupt, owing to Colonial Office control, while the Bahamas, 
with Barbados and Bermuda, thanks to the independence of the local 
legislature, paid its way. It is a fact that “the three Bs” have not 
had to call on the British Treasury for financial assistance as most of 
the other West Indian colonies have had to do, and that they are 
comparatively well off, but a careful study of facts will reveal other 
reasons than the absence of Colonial Office control for this state of 
affairs. In the case of the Bahamas, for instance, a fortunate 
geographical position has been an important factor. The winter 
climate is delightful, and the islands he- within easy distance of the 
American mainland, so the tourist traffic is large and valuable. Until 
the beginning of the i8th century the Bahamas were the headquarters 
of numerous pirates, while later the business of wrecking was 
practised. (Most of the lighthouses in the Bahamas are to this day 
under the control of the Board of Trade). Later again, the Bahamas 
were used as a base by ships running the blockade of the Confederate 
ports during the American Civil War, and during the times of 
prohibition the islands did a roaring trade in the sale of spirits to 
bootleggers. But apart from these facts, and the revenue that has 
accrued to the Bahamas as a result of them, it is possible to ask 
whedier the expenditure has not been kept down by the refusal of 
the legislature to spend money on social developments. The people 
of Nassau, the capital, both the merchants of Bay Street and the 
coloured majority, have made much money out of the tourist traffic, 
on the development of which a large proportion of the annual 
revenue is spent,* but the people of the Out Islandsf have had very 
little done for them and conditions in most of these islands, at the 


* Considerable sums have ako been sunk in hotels and other amenities for- visitors, 
t Who comprise about three-quarters of the total population of t he colony- 
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time when I knew them, were deplorable ; they are probably little 
better today. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are quite obvious. To begin 
with, the Out Islands are, as a rule, represented in the House of 
Assembly by persons who live in Nassau and seldom visit their 
constituencies except during an election. When I was in the 
Bahamas I visited every one of the inhabited Out Islands, and knew 
them better, I think, than any of the other members of the House of 
Assembly, few of whom went further than Harbour Island and 
Eleuthera, which are within easy reach of Nassau. I did my utmost 
to persuade the House to consider some definite plan for the develop- 
ment of the Out Islands, and did actually succeed in getting a grant 
for a main road in Eleuthera, but the House preferred generally to 
pass an annual Out Islands Appropriation Act, which included a 
number of small doles to each island ; the members for each Out 
Island constituency insisted on a fair share of the spoils for liis own 
island, but there was no planning and no coherent policy. 

But the main cause of the trouble was the absence of a secret 
ballot, and the open corruption that attended the elections of 
members. While I was in the Bahamas there was' open voting 
everywhere and my attempt in 1925, with the Governor’s authority, 
to have the question of a secret ballot referred to a Select Committee 
with a view to the passing of the necessary legislation, was easily 
defeated, only one other white man vothag with me for the motion. 
Since then the secret ballot was introduced for elections in New 
Providence (the main island, on which Nassau stands), but, as I stated 
above, a proposal to extend the principle to the Out Islands was 
rejected by the House of Assembly in 1944, and was only accepted 
in 1946. The method adopted for the open voting gave every 
opportunity for bribery and intimidation. The elector was asked 
by the Returning OfEcer, in the presence of the candidates or their 
agents, for whom he voted, and his choice was noted down. No 
attempt was made, in conversation, to conceal the fact that electors 
were given bribes and this was regarded by most of the people in 
the Bahamas as rather a good joke. There was Httle danger of the 
unsuccessful candidate making trouble, for he himself had probably 
been guilty of bribery just as bad, though not as successful, as his 
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rival’s.^ The police were powerless in the face of a public opirdon, 
which regarded bribery as something rather clever. The price of a 
vote in certain constituencies was well known, and the electors 
looked forward to an election which promised them money, 
unlimited rum, and a great deal of fun. Apart from the actual cash 
paid out in bribes, the candidate who owned a shop was able, by the 
grant or withholding of credit, to influence the, votes of the electors. 
When I stood for election to the House of Assembly I was asked 
quite openly how much I was prepared to pay out in bribes for the 
privilege of becoming a member ; when I replied that I did not 
propose to pay anytliing, and that I thought my constituents would 
be lucky to have such a good representative, they were so taken 
aback that they agreed with me. 

Not only was the bribery open and unashamed, but stronger 
measures were taken when necessary. When an Englishman, unpopular 
with the white political leaders, sought election in one of the Out 
Islands, he found it strangely difficult to hire a laimch to take him to 
his intended constituency ; when he did secure one the engines were 
tampered with. But this Was a comparatively honest way of 
disposing of a rival candidate, and less objectionable than bribery, 
which debased both diose who offered the bribes and the coloured 
voters who accepted them to their own ultimate loss. For the 
immediate result of these questionable transactions was the return 
to the House of Assembly of an overwhelming majority of white 
members, most of them merchants, who looked after their own 
interests first. When I was in the Bahamas, there were, I think, nine 
coloured members in a house of twenty-nine, although, if there had 
been instead only nine wMte members tbe whites would have been 
over-represented in proportion to their numbers in the total popu- 
lation of the colony. 

But when all this has been taken into consideration, one cannot 
help a reluctant admiration for the white inhabitants of the Bahamas, 
who have held their privileged position against great odds, in the 
firm belief that a coloured majority in the House of Assembly would 

* This reminds me of a story which I thought very amusing when I heard it. In 
some colony, I think it was Ceylon, one man sued another in Court for a debt, and 
used a forged promissory note as evidence : the defendant replied to this with a 
forged receipt. 
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ruin the colony ; they may be right in tlmking this, but the alterna- 
tive to white control of the legislature would probably in the past 
have been a form of Crown Colony government (which the whites, 
at least, would think almost as bad). Nor can the coloured section 
of the population be held blameless for the present position, as it is 
they, after aU, who received most of the bribes. 

We have then in the Bahamas a constitution which places all 
financial responsibihty in the hands of a House of Assembly con- 
trolled (in my day, and probably still) by a minority of the 
population, and gives to the Governor only the power of veto and 
such executive powers as he can exercise without money, or with 
such sums of money as he may be trusted with by a suspicious and 
reluctant legislature. In theory such a constitution should be quite 
unworkable, but, as Mr. Harcourt Malcolm has pointed out,* it did 
in fact work, and had worked for more than two centuries, thanks 
probably to the British capacity for compromise. 

There was one incident, in 1938, when the constitution nearly 
broke down owing to a dispute between the Governor (who was 
supported by the Legislative Council) and the House of Assembly. 
I cannot remember all the details, but the trouble began with some 
objections by the Legislative Council to the provisions of a money 
Bill passed by the Lower House, and delay by the Council in passing 
it. The House of Assembly, believing that the Council would reject 
the BOl, and determined that the money provisions it contained 
should get tlirough, inserted them in the amiual Appropriation Bill, 
which was duly passed by both Houses ; but the Council also passed 
the first Bill, and the House of Assembly found that it had been too 
clever and had voted twice as much money as it had intended to do. 
A few nights later the Governor, Sir Charles Orr, came down to die 
Legislative Council to give his assent to the Bills passed during the 
Session, and the House of Assembly, duly summoned, came over 
to the Council Chamber led by the Speaker, Harcourt Malcolm. It 
was the custom for the Speaker to hand to the Governor, one by one, 
the BiUs that had been passed, and for the Governor (who had already 
received from the Attorney General a certificate that the Bill was in 
order for his assent) to sign each then and there, or state that he 

* A Hisioty of the 'Bahamas House of Assembly, p. 68. 
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reserved any particular Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure. Malcolm proceeded to hand aU the Bills he had wifii him 
to the Governor, who gave his assent to each, but he did not present 
the money BiU referred to above. The Governor then asked him 
whether there was not another Bill for signature, and Malcolm 
replied, with a lack of courtesy which was uncharacteristic of him, 
that the Governor could “find that out only in one way — the 
constitutional way.” This, of course, was absurd, as the Governor 
knew from the Attorney General’s certificate of the existence of any 
BiU passed. Next day the Governor dissolved the House, and writs 
were issued for a new election, Sir Charles Orr proceeding to 
Bngland on leave immediately afterwards, and the administration 
of the government devolving on me. With die dissolution of the 
House the custody of all its papers was the responsibUity of the Clerk, 
and he surrendered the BiU to me on a written demand that he should 
do so. In the meantime great excitement reigned throughout the 
colony, and, except for the members of the Legislative Comicil, 
most of the poUticaUy-minded people supported Malcolm in the 
matter ; the elections resulted in the return, unopposed, of all the 
old members (except myself ; I did not stand for re-election). In 
due course, with the House of Assembly reconstituted, it became 
necessary for a Speaker to be elected, and it got to be known that I 
had no intention of approving the election of Malcolm in view of 
his rudeness to the Governor. Malcolm came to see me and asked 
what I proposed to do ; I informed him that I should certainly not 
approve of his election unless he first apologised. After some 
hesitation he wrote out a document which I refused to accept as an 
apology, but later he signed a letter with which I was satisfied and 
agreed to pubUsh it m a local newspaper. This he did, to the great 
annoyance of the other members of the House of Assembly, who 
considered that he had let them down after diey had supported liim, 
and it was touch and go whether he would, after all, be elected. 
However, he was elected, and I approved the choice of the House, 
when later, in accordance with precedent, he informed me of his 
election and sought my approval. And so the storm blew over. 

Had I been forced to refuse my approval of his election it would 
have been the first time since 1753 that such a thing had occurred in 
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the Bahamas.* In deciding to accept Malcolm as Speaker, after due 
apology, I was influenced by the undoubted fact that he was the 
most suitable person in the colony to hold that office, and that if he 
lost the position of Speaker, which he greatly valued, he would 
thereafter have been a virulent and effective opponent of the 
government, and would have been regarded as a poHtical martyr. 
As it was, by his apology, he lost to a great extent the influence he 
had formerly exercised in the political life of the colony, an influence 
directed, as a rule, towards weakening the powers of the executive. 

There were many interesting customs and amusing incidents in 
the Bahamas House of Assembly. Instead of “those in favour” 
saying “Aye,” the Speaker would put a motion by saying “Those in 
favour will sit, the contrary will rise,” which saved the majority a 
great deal of trouble, and imposed on the recalcitrant minority die 
effort of standing up. In the Bahamas House of Assembly it was 
permissible to move as an amendment the direct negative to a 
Question, and this was generally done by the opponents of a measure, 
who thereby gave the supporters of the original question the trouble 
of rising, by forcing them into the position of voting against the 
counter-motion ; I was told by one member that this was a useful 
poHtical manoeuvre, as the member who was lukewarm on any 
particular question would sometimes not take the trouble to rise. 

Some of the speeches contained real gems. One member, 
opposing a Government Bill, warned the House against its dangers ; 
“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “we have been stung before, we must not 
he stang again.” Another member, who opposed a Bill I sponsored 
to improve the sanitation of Nassau, f told me that his “old mother 
Hved to over ninety, and she never had any sanitation.” But on die 
whole the speeches were better in die Bahamas House of Assembly 
than in any other colonial legislature I have known. The debates 
in that House taught me a great deal. 

When I returned to Nigeria in 1929, as Deputy Chief Secretary, 
I was ex officio a member of the Legislative Council, and when I acted 
as Chief Secretary, as I did most of die time, I was the senior member. 

* It is a very long time since approval of the election of a Speaker to a British 
legislature has been refused by the Sovereign or by any of His Majesty’s representatives 

t See p. 268 . 
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As sucli it fell to me, m January, 1931, to make a very difFicult speech 
in connection with a resolution moved by an African member 
expressing regret at the loss of life in tlie so-called “women’s riots’” 
at Aba and other places in the south-eastern provinces of Nigeria A 
and calling for the punishment of the civil and military officers who 
had been censured by the subsequent Commission of Enquiry- The 
report of diis Commission blamed these officials for their handling 
of a difficult and unprecedented situation, and the Government, I 
am glad to say, did not accept these findings of the report. The 
chairman of the Commission was the Chief Justice, and it was no 
easy matter in one breath to express Government’s appreciation of 
his work and that of his colleagues, and at tlie same time indicate 
that the most important part of their report was not accepted. 
Making it clear that Government supported the first part of the 
resolution, I moved that the resolution should be amended by the 
deletion of the second part ; my proposed amendment was carried by 
35 votes to two, five of the Afi:ican members voting with the 
majority. 

The debates in the Nigerian Legislative Council, as compared with 
those in the Bahamas House of Assembly, were dull and uninspiring. 
Every African unofficial member felt it his duty to make a speech 
on every motion, whether he had anything to contribute to the 
debate or not ; if he did not speak his constituents would have 
regarded him as failing in his duty. (This is not pecuhar to Nigeria). 
On the other hand, it was very seldom that an official member, other 
than the Chief Secretary, the Attorney General, and the Treasurer, 
ever spoke, and it was a depressing sight to see some twenty highly- 
paid officials sitting wearily through hours and hours of speeches, 
tliinidng of the work pihng up in their offices, and trying, not always 
with success, to keep awake. 

I went as Governor to British Honduras in 1934, and there I foimd 
a Legislative Council which contained a majority of unofficial 
members, nominated by the Governor, but the Governor was in 
possession of “reserve” powers, which means that he was entitled in 


* See p. 253. 
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my matter of importance, or in any matter affecting finance,"^ to 
ignore the unofficial vote and count only the votes of the official 
members. It was not long before I had to use these powers. The 
colony was bankrupt, and the British Treasury had to make a grant- 
in-aid to balance the budgets of successive years. Sir Alan Pirn had 
been sent out, early in 1934, to investigate conditions and to make 
recommendations, and one of his recommendations was that import 
duties on certain articles should be raised so as to increase the revenue. 
The unofficial members refused to vote for any increase of duties, 
on the grounds that the people could not afford any additional taxes. 
Wliile I sympatliised with this argument, f I pointed out that the 
budget had been passed with a deficit of $240,000, and that the 
proposed iucreases of duties would yield no more than $60,000 ; 
that while I reaHsed that the people of British Honduras were in 
straitened circumstances, there were people in Great Britam m a far 
worse condition, and that taxation there was much heavier ; and 
that it would be a great misfortune for British Honduras if the 
impression were given that the colony wanted to shift the whole of 
its burden on to the shoulders of the British taxpayer.^ I added that 
I had been prepared to compromise to meet the views of the unofficial 
members on certain items of the proposed duties to which they had 
referred, but as they refused to co-operate I had no option but to 
use the powers vested in me, that I had hoped to govern the colony 
with their co-operation, but diat I proposed to govern without it if 

* The Governor’s “reserve” powers in the matter of finance were given him 
because of the fact that British Honduras was then “on the dole.” The Ordinance 
(No. 17 of 193a) gave him such powers as were “necessary to secure within scope of 
any such Bill, clause, amendment, resolution or vote as aforesaid the control of 
finance of the Colony by His Majesty’s Government for the period during which the 
Colony receives financial assistance from His Majesty’s Exchequer.” On the subject 
of such control, see p. 129. 

t As a matter of fact I had previously obtained the consent of the Secretary of 
State to my proposal not to impose all the duties recommended by Sir Alan Pirn, 
Some years had yet to pass before the British.Treasury and the House of Commons 
were able to take a generous view of the necessities of impoverished colonies. 

t In addition to the grants-in-aid made by the British Treasury to balance the 
annual budget, large sums were later granted from the Colonial Development Fund, 
on my recommendation, for the construction of roads and for other purposes. What 
the colony would have done had these grants not been forthcoming I really do not 
know. A large proportion of the population was unemployed, and many were near 
starvation ; the work that was made possible by these Colonial Development Fund 

g rants saved the situation. It was not always easy to get approval for these grants, 
ut the Colonial Office nobly supported my persistent appeals. 
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that were necessary. I then directed the Clerk of the Conncii to 
count only the votes of the official members, and the amendment to 
the Customs tariff was duly passed. 

Not long afterwards the constitution was changed’*^ by the intro- 
duction of the elective principle, and the Council then consisted of 
the Governor, as President, five official members, two nominated 
unofficial members, and six (at first five) unofficial members elected 
by five constituencies. The Governor retained “reserve” powers 
under the new constitution, but I never had occasion to use them. 

Perhaps I should explain here exactly what these “reserve” (or 
“paramount,” or “overriding”) powers are. Whatever they may 
be called, and however the wording of the Instrument may run 
which gives these powers, the principle is the same, that in the last 
resort the Governor, who carries out the general directions of the 
Secretary of State, who is, in liis tom, the representative vis-a-vis the 
colonies of the British Government and Parliament, should have the 
necessary power to pass such measures as are deemed essential.f In 
the early days of Crown Colony government, as I have mentioned 
above, it was thought necessary to have in each Legislative Council 
a majority of government officials who would vote as directed by 
the Governor, but the same object is attained, in large matters if not 
in details, by giving the Governor “reserve” powers. There is the 
disadvantage that on a matter of detail the Governor could hardly 
use his powers, although, if there were an official majority, it could 
be used to put through even a trivial matter ; the result may be that 
factious opposition on small points may arise, but though tliis may 
be irritating it is of little real consequence, and as a rule it is the 
people of the colony who suffer as a result of such factious opposition. 
On the other hand there is tlie positive advantage that the time of 
senior officials is not wasted by attendance at Council, and that they 
are not placed in the somewhat ridiculous position, when a division 
occurs, of mere voting machines. 

The constitution of a colony is generally granted and set out in 
Royal Letters Patent and Orders-in-Council, and aldiough the 

* The Constitution was again changed in 1945. 

t This is a positive power, and much stronger than the purely negative power of 
the veto which every Governor possesses. 
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general form of these Instruments is the same they vary greatly in 
wording. The Legislative Council Order in Council of the Gold 
Coast provides that if the Council fail to pass “a Bill or motion 
within such time and in such form as the Governor may think 
reasonable and expedient,” and the Governor considers it “expedient 
in the interests of public order, pubHc faith or good government 
(which expressions shall, without prejudice to their generality, 
include the responsibility of the Gold Coast as a component part of 
the British Empire, and ah matters pertaining to the creation or 
abohtion of any public office, or to the appointment, salary or other 
conditions of service of any pubHc ofEcer),” the Governor may in 
his discretion declare that such Bill or motion shall have effect as 
though it had been passed. The Governor must report his action 
in such cases to the Secretary of State, and tliis action may be 
revoked.^ 

In British Honduras, as explained above, the Governor’s powers 
were exercised by a direction to the Clerk of the Council to count 
only the votes of the official members, and there are other variations 
in other colonies. But in every colony where there is an imofficial 
majority in the legislature (save in the colonies mentioned above 
which retain the “old” form of constitution) the Governor is given 
such powers as will enable him, in the last resort, to carry tlirough 
such measures as he, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, may think essential. A little reflection will show 
that this must be so for such time as the British government is 
ultimately responsible for the “Crown Colonies.” A mere veto on 
legislation is not enough ; that is possessed by the Governor of the 
Bahamas, but experience has shown that tliis is insufficient and 
cannot ensure the passage of social and other legislation which 
modern circumstances demand. So whether they are termed 
“reserve powers,” or “paramount powers,” or “overriding 
powers,” these powers make it possible for the Governor to carry 
out the policy of the British government against the wishes of the 
local legislature. 

Some of the elected members of the British Honduras Legislative 
Council were highly intelligent and reasonable men, anxious to do 


* Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1946. 
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their best for the colony. Others, unfortunately, were not of this 
type, and were chiefly concerned in playing to the gallery by 
indiscriminate abuse of the government and the white officials. One 
of these elected members who was quite unable to understand a 
matter in spite of the most patient explanation, was twice returned 
to the Council by the electors although most of them fully realised 
his lack of ability. Tliis was made up for, in their view, by his 
willingness to be offensive to the white section. As Lord Durham 
wrote more than a hundred years ago^ . the colonial demagogue 
bids high for popularity without the fear of future exposure. Hope- 
lessly excluded from power, he exercises the wildest opinions, and 
appeals to the most mischievous passions of the people, without any 
apprehension of having liis sincerity or prudence hereafter tested . . . 
and thus the prominent places in the ranks of opposition are occupied 
for the most part by men of strong passions, and merely declamatory 
powers, who think but httle of reforming the abuses which serve 
them as topics for exciting discontent.” 

On one occasion I had to call on a member to withdraw a state- 
ment he had made. Another member had asked one of the official 
members whether he had ever visited a certain station ; the official 
member replied in the affirmative, and the questioner said no more. 
But a third member then joined issue and stated that the official 
member had not visited the station in question, and that he was not 
telling the truth. The Council was in Committee at the time, and 
when the member would not withdraw liis remark I deferred action 
until Council was again in session, which gave the erring member an 
opportunity to collect his supporters, who packed the gallery of the 
Chamber. When I again formally called on the member to with- 
draw his remark liis supporters in the gallery shouted “No,” and I 
then had aU “strangers” cleared from the Chamber. With the 
rabble no longer there to give him moral support, the member, after 
some hesitation, and just as I was about to “name” him, withdrew 
his remark. The poHce were a Httle apprehensive that there would 
be trouble when I left the Council Chamber, as the rabble ejected 
feom the Chamber were waiting outside in a somewhat excited state. 

* Repott and despatches of the Earl of Durham, Her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
and Governor-General of British North America, 1839. 
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As I left, the crowd started to boo, but when I laughed at them (it 
was a comic spectacle) they joined in the laugh and all was well ; 
the great virtue of the African and his West Indian cousin is a sense 
of humour. 

Towards the end of 1941 I was appointed to the Gold Coast as 
Governor, but before I had been there very long I went to Nigeria 
to administer the Government in the absence of Sir Bernard 
Bourdillon. Soon after my arrival I had to preside over the budget 
session of the Legislative Council. One of the Bills before the 
Council was an amendment to the income tax law, recommended 
by the substantive Governor and approved by the Secretary of State. 
Although I did not agree with the terms of the Bill, I was, in my 
acting capacity, in great difficulty, especially as the Bill was violently 
opposed by the unofficial members and disHked by many of the 
officials.* I decided, therefore, to force the Bill through the Council, 
by the use of the official majority, but not to give my assent wliich 
was necessary before it could become law ; this did not preclude 
Sir Bernard Bourdillon from assenting to the Bill if he wished to 
after he had resumed the government. I am glad to say, however, 
that both he and the Secretary of State, on reconsideration, agreed 
with my view and the Bill was never assented to. 

When I returned to the Gold Coast I found that a storm had arisen 
over the action of the acting Governor, who had approved the 
payment of “separation allowances” to certahr European officials 
without calling a full meeting of the Finance Committee as he had 
been asked to do. The allowances were disliked as no corresponding 
benefits had been given to the African staff, and the matter had 
become a racial one, but more play was made with the alleged 
“unconstitutional” conduct of the acting Govemor.f It was 
unfortunate that my first meeting with the Gold Coast Legislative 
Council should have been clouded by this controversy, but at least 
it gave me the opportunity of listening to one of the finest speeches 
I have ever heard in a colonial legislature. The speaker was Sir 

* I have_ never known, in any colonial legislature, the official members indicate 
pieir hostility to a government measure so plainly as they did on this occasion — ^not 
in words but by their general behaviour, 

t As a matter of fact the acting Governor was quite innocent of any constitutional 
itripropriety. 
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Ofori Atta, the paramount chief of Akim Abuakwa, a man 

of outstanding ability and a born orator. 

The Gold Coast Council consisted then of the Governor, as 
President, fifteen official members, and fourteen unofficials. Of the 
unofficials, five were Europeans, including representatives of the 
mercantile and mining interests ; three were Africans elected by 
ballot to represent the towns of Accra, Cape Coast and Sekondi ; and 
six were Chiefs, elected by the Provincial Councils of Chiefs. The 
members were courteous and helpful in Council, and there was Httle 
unreasonable opposition to Government measures. For years the 
Council had had as its senior unofficial member Sir Ofori Atta, 
whose example and leadership were of great value ; his death in 1943 
was a great loss to the Council and to the Gold Coast. 

There was one most unfortunate incident which brought discredit 
on the Council. At a time when popular feeling was running very 
high against the Association of West African Merchants the member 
for Accra approached one of the European members of Council, who 
happened to be the Chairman of the Association, and offered to 
refrain from maldng a speech in Council attacking the Association 
if he were given ^25,000. The European member in question, at 
die next meeting of the Council, asked leave to make a statement, 
and, when this was granted, informed the Council of the offer that 
had been made to him. I asked the member for Accra whether he 
had anytliing to say in reply to this serious allegation ; he rose to Ihs 
feet, hesitated for some moments, and then said, “I think what the 
Honourable Member has said is correct.”! Later, he tried to 
explain away the matter, but no doubt was left m my mind, or in the 
minds of others present, that he had admitted the allegation. I at 
once appointed a Select Committee to enquire into the matter, and 
this Committee later reported! that the evidence they had taken 
established the truth of the allegation, and that the conduct of the 
member for Accra was derogatory to die dignity of die Legislative 
Council and inconsistent with the standards which the Council is 

* His funeral “custom,” some six months after his death, led to one of the greatest 
scandals in modem Gold Coast history ; see pages 66 and 219. 

t Gold Coast 'Legislative Council Debates^ Session 1944, Issue No. i, p. 99. 

X Sessional Paper No. 9 of 1944. 
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entitled, to expect from its members ; the report of the Committee 
was adopted without opposition,.'*' 

In the meantime, however, it had been decided to prosecute the 
member for Accra, who thereupon became a “martyr” and a popular 
hero. Press and public aHke took an almost hysterical interest in the 
proceedings, the Court was crowded every day during the long trial 
and the local papers reported each detail of the trial to the exclusion 
of other news, including news of the war in Europe and the campaign 
in Burma where Gold Coast troops were fighting ; it was a sorry 
business. The trial gave the opportunity to defending counsel and 
witnesses to attack the Association of West African Merchants and a 
visitor to the Court might have been excused for thinkmg that the 
Association and not the member for Accra was on trial ; but this 
red herring was of no effect and the accused was convicted, and 
sentenced to one day’s imprisonment and a fine of -£, 200 .^ I beheve 
that the vast majority of the people of Accra knew in their hearts 
that he was guilty, although their misguided sense of racial loyalty 
(or their lack of moral courage) made them pretend otherwise. 

The Legislative Council of the Gold Coast at this time represented 
only the Colony. There were no members representing Ashanti or 
the Protectorate of the Northern Territories, and legislation for these 
areas was enacted by the Governor alone (as is stiU the case for the 
Northern Territories). In the past the Ashantis had held themselves 
aloof from the people of the Colony, whom they had fought (and 
generally defeated) several times during the last century. As lately 
as October, 1942, the Ashanti Confederacy Comrcil passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that it was undesirable to ask for representation on 
the Legislative Council, on the grounds that the Council had a 
majority of official members. I doubt whether this was the real 
reason. In any case, a little later, in connection with the payment 
of certain money in respect of the Kumasi lands, the Ashantis 
discovered that no money could be paid from the pubhc treasury 
without the approval of the (Colony) Legislative Council ; this had 
always been so although the Ashantis had never reaUsed it. They 

* On the 3rd October, 1944. See Minutes of Legislative Council. 

i The conviction was upheld by the West African Court of Appeal and a further 
appe^^ to the Privy Council was unsuccessful. The accused, who was a barrister, 
was disbarred in consequence of his conviction. 
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were now seized with the desire to have a share in the disposal of 
public funds and were ripe for any suggestion that they should have 
members in the Legislative Council. 

Accordingly, when the Secretary of State for the Colonies* visited 
the Gold Coast in 1943 he was presented with a memorandum, 
signed by Colony and Ashanti chiefs and the Municipal Members of 
Legislative Council, praying for a change in the Constitution. I 
have some reason to beheve that the Ashanti chiefs were forced to 
sign this memorandum very hurriedly, and that they had little 
opportunity to read and understand it. I know that the implication 
of at least one of the requests in the memorandum was not appre- 
ciated by them, but nevertheless they signed the document and 
there is no doubt that they did want to have representatives in the 
Legislative Council. 

The memorandum contained, among other things, certain requests 
which obviously could not be granted. They asked for an unofficial 
majority in the Legislative Council without any provision of 
“reserve” powers for the Governor ; for an elected majority in the 
Executive Council ; and for a high proportion of members to 
represent the coast towns and Kumasi. The actual proposals were 
that there should be ten municipal members (three each for Accra 
and Kumasi, and two each for Cape Coast and Sekondi) with 
fourteen provincial members for the Colony and three to represent 
Ashanti. In other words, the town of Kumasi, with a population of 
36,000 (at census of 1931) was to have three members while the same 
number of members were to represent the 540,000 Ashantis who 
lived outside Kumasi. Cape Coast, with a population of 18,000, 
was to have two members ; the population of the Colony which 
totalled over one and a half millions, was to have fourteen pro- 
vincial members. The idea behind these suggestions was, of course, 
to give the so-called intelhgentsia (horrid word), who Hved in the 
towns, an influence in the legislature which could not be justified by 
their numbers, nor, I am afraid, by their pubhc spirit. 

But perhaps the most remarkable request was for the creation of 
the post of Minister for Home Affairs, who was to be elected by the 
elected members of the Legislative Council and removable by their 


* Colonel the Right Honourable Oliver Stanley, M.C., M.P. 
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vote. Over liis actions, apparently, tlie Governor was to have no 
control, and he was to be responsible for all “native affairs” in the 
country. It would have been interesting to see how this Minister, 
who would certainly have been a native of the Colony, would have 
been accepted in Ashanti. Of one thing I am certain, that as soon 
as the Minister took definite action in any matter of importance he 
would have been removed from office with the same haste as the 
Chiefs of the Colony are “de-stooled.”’*^ 

The Secretary of State decided that he was unable to agree to the 
grant of a constitution in the form requested, but authorised me to 
discuss the matter with the signatories of the memorandum with a 
view to their putting up alternative proposals which he might be 
more disposed to meet. I accordingly invited the Joint Provincial 
Council of Chiefs for the Colony, and the Ashanti Confederacy 
Council, to nominate delegates to discuss the matter with me at 
Government House, and I also invited the Mmiicipal Members of 
Legislative Council. I explained to the delegates the reasons why 
certain of their requests could not be granted, and then, after they 
had asked me to do so, I outlined the sort of constitution which I 
would be prepared to recommend to the Secretary of State ; three 
weeks later, on the 17th August, 1944 , 1 again met the delegates who 
had, in the meantime, consulted their principals. They made 
various suggestions, with most of which I was able to agree, and 
finally I undertook to transmit their amended requests to the 
Secretary of State. The matter was dealt with so quickly in the 
Colonial Office that I was able to announce, on the 4th October, 
that the Secretary of State had agreed to most of the requests and 
that the necessary Instruments would be drawn up as soon as possible ; 
one of the Chiefs, and the Municipal Member for Cape Coast, 
expressed their thanks in Council for the promised grant of a new 
constitution, and with one exception the local papers also expressed 
their satisfaction. 

Under the new constitution the Legislative Council consists of a 
President, who, in the absence of any other appointment, is the 

* It -was fairly generally believed that the signatories to the Memorandum -were 
not mianimously in favour of this proposal, which emanated from the brain of a 
certain politician who hoped that he would himself be elected Minister for Home 
Affairs. 
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Governor ; six official members, namely the Colonial Secretary ; 
the three Chief Commissioners (of the Colony, Ashanti, and the 
Northern Territories), the Attorney General, and the Financial 
Secretary ; six unofficial members nominated by the Governor ; and 
eighteen elected unofficial members. This gives the elected members 
a clear m^yority over tlie official and nominated members combined 
(with “reserve” powers to the Governor). The elected members 
include nine elected by the Joint Provincial Council of the Colony ; 
four elected by the Ashanti Confederacy Council ; and five elected 
by ballot for four of the largest towns, two for Accra and one each for 
Cape Coast, Sekondi-Takoradi,* and Kumasi. 

The Governor may appoint Extraordinary Members for any 
special occasion, but such members would not be allowed to vote. 
Nor has the President any vote, either original or casting ; if there 
is an equahty of votes on any motion that motion is treated as lost, 
as it has not been carried. There is a good reason for giving no vote 
to the President. At the present time the Governor is President, 
but it is, for many reasons, undesirable that he should preside over 
Legislative Council, especially now that he possesses “reserve” 
powers. The Governor, sitting as President of the Council, cannot 
help joining, even if to a limited extent, in the hurly-burly of debate, 
and (less in the Gold Coast than in any other Colony I have known) 
by so doing lays himself open to attack, which is bad for the prestige 
of the King’s Representative. Again, it would be far better that he 
should exercise his “reserve” powers in the quiet of his office, after 
careful thought, than in the Council on the spur of the moment, 
especially when passions are running high, as they almost certainly 
would be in any case where the use of the Governor’s powers could 
be contemplated ; it is true that the Governor can defer a decision in 
the matter, but that may be taken as implying some doubt in his own 
mind, and would encourage the opposition to use more violent 
arguments to influence what they would think to be his wavering 
intention. For these and other reasons I think it would be far better 
for someone other than the Governor to be President of the 
Legislative Council. I reahse that in many colonies it is difficult to 
find any independent person of sufficient standing for this position, 

* These two towns now form a single municipality. 
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and in these circumstances I consider that the Chief Justice should be 
appointed. This suggestion will, I know, be objected to on the 
ground that the Cliief Justice should be kept out of poHtics but I fail 
to see how he could be held to be taking any part in politics if he 
sits, as an umpire, to control the debates of Council and to see that 
the Standing Orders of the Council are complied with. As President 
he would not have even a casting vote, and he would express no 
opinions except on points of order. He would be certahily a more 
impartial umpire than the Governor could possibly be, although I 
hope that no Governor would knowingly be partial in liis rulings. 
But it must be remembered (as was pointed out by Sir Ronald Storrs 
in liis book Orientations) that the Governor is the King’s Representa- 
tive and as such should be above poHtics ; he is, as President of the 
Council, in the position of the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and as such should be impartial in his judgments ; but he is also, as 
head of the government, in the position of the Prime Minister and, 
as such, most definitely biased in his support of government 
measures. It is not always easy for a Governor to keep these three 
functions separated in his mind. 

It will be observed that the Chief Commissioners of Ashanti and 
the Northern Territories have been added to the Legislative Council 
of the Gold Coast ; in the case of the former, this is the logical result 
of having unofficial members for Ashanti, and in the case of the 
latter tins is the first step towards representation of die Northern 
Territories in the Council and provides someone in the Council 
who can speak for the people of those Territories who are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to elect their own representatives.'^ Even with 
die addition of these two officers the official membership of the 
Legislative Council has been reduced from fifteen to six, to the great 
benefit of the pubHc service. Of the six unofficial members nomi- 
nated by me in 1946, three are Europeans and three are Africans. 

Of die elected members, five are chosen by ballot to represent the 

* In a speech to the Northern Territories Chiefs at Tamale, on the 27th January, 
1945, I said : “I look forward to the time when the Chief Commissioner will be 
accompanied to Accra by representatives of the Northern Territories selected by the 
Chiefs to sit in the Legislative Council and to represent their people, but before this 
can happen it is necessary that the Chiefs of the Northern Territories should form a 
Joint Council to settle among themselves those problems -which are common to all, 
and to select from among yourselves representatives for the common legislature.” 
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four most important towns ; of these towns all except Kumasi had 
long enjoyed the privilege of electing their representatives, and tliis 
privilege could not have been taken from them, nor could the 
principle of direct election by ballot have easily been altered. But 
in the case of the other elected members it has been possible to secure 
the principle of indirect election,* by electoral colleges, which 
reduces the probability of the Council being filled by professional 
pohticians of the type who so often, in the colonies, get elected to the 
legislature. It is true that the Joint Provincial Council of Chiefs in 
the Colony may select non-Chiefs as Provincial Members, f or that 
they may select unworthy representatives of their own order, but the 
Chiefs are men of standing in the community, with a sense of 
responsibihty to their people, by whom they have been chosen, and 
they can, I think, be counted on to exercise their powers of selection 
with care and discretion. In Ashanti, where the Cliiefs are less 
fluent in English and less experienced in political matters, it is 
inevitable that fewer Chiefs should be elected.^ 

I feel that the principle of indirect election is a good one, and that 
it offers the best opportunity for the selection of good representatives 
for colonial legislatures. The Gold Coast Colony has been fortunate 
in having English-speaking Chiefs, and the existing Joint Provincial 
Council (like the Ashanti Confederacy Council) provided a ready- 
made electoral coUege, understood by the people. 

I am not sure whether it will be possible to adopt in other colonies 
die principk of indirect election, but I am quite certain that where it 
is possible it would be an improvement on the ballot box system, 
which has not been a great success in the colonies. Until complete 
responsible government is attained the members of colonial legisla- 
tures must suffer, whether they reaHse it or not, from the effects of a 
lack of potential responsibihty. Lord Durham’s views, quoted 
above, are as true today as when they were written last century. 

* Which already existed in the Gold Coast, where the Provincial Councils (not the 
Joint Provincial Council) elected members to the Legislative Council. 

t They have been urged to do so by the local Press, which is largely under the 
control of the politically-minded “intelligentsia” ; I hope, for the sake of the Gold 
Coast, that this advice will not be followed too closely. In 1946 the Joint Provincial 
Council elected seven Chiefs, one clergyman and one lawyer ; the clergyman was an 
excellent choice. 

J Only one was elected in 1946. 
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Notliing but the fear of having to deUver the goods will restrain the 
demagogue, and the demagogue is more likely to be elected through 
the medium of the ballot box than by an electoral college which is not 
itself elected by ballot. The ranting demagogue does his constituents 
no good, except in so far as he soothes their inferiority complex by 
recHess abuse of the government and government officials ; he does 
diem actual harm, as he antagonises those who would otherwise be 
sympathetic and brings discredit on those who elected him. The 
quiet and courteous member can secure a great deal for his people, 
even against an official majority in the Legislative Council, but he 
seldom gets credit for his quiet work ; it is necessary to shout to 
make liimself heard by the general pubhc. Apart from anytliing else, 
the decent type of man is seldom prepared to face the unpleasantness 
of opposmg the demagogue in an election. In a small community, 
where everyone is well known, personahties are freely used not only 
at the expense of the candidates themselves but also of their families ; 
the type of demagogue of whom I am thinking is quite unscrupulous 
in the things he will say, or encourage his supporters to say, about 
his opponent, knowing, if the opponent is a decent type of man, 
diat he is safe from retahation. In British Honduras I was told by one 
man, who had been asked by many voters to stand for election, that 
he could not expose his wife and family to the unpleasantness that 
would follow his candidature,* and so a possible member of Council 
who would have been a credit to liis colony and done a great deal 
for it, stood aside, and his place was taken by another who was Ids 
opposite in all respects. 

It may be said that such an attitude shows a lack of moral courage 
on the part of the “decent” section of the community, and so it does, 
but consideration must be given to local circumstances. I was much 
surprised on one occasion when a member of the Legislative Council 
voted against a government measure with which he had previously 
assured me, in conversation in my office, he was m entire agreement. 
When the opportunity arose later I asked the member why he had 
voted against a measure with which he agreed ; he rephed that it 
would have made him very unpopular if he had voted for it and 
he knew that I could get it passed without his vote. Seeing my look 

* I have been told pfactically the same thing by an African in the Gold Coast. 
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of surprise he rerniiided me that I was a bird of passage and that if I 
did something unpopular it did not greatly matter as I would not be 
staying long in the colony, but tliat he (and his family) would be 
tliere permanently, and would continue indefinitely to suffer the 
results of unpopularity. 

This is a point worth remembering even if one camiot agree with 
die principle involved. It also helps to confirm a view I have long 
held, that many of the people in the colonics who join in the general 
demand for political advance w'ould be very sorry indeed if this 
demand were met on too generous a scale. The official majority 
in die Legislative Council, or the “reserve*’ powers of the Governor, 
may be condemned in the press or in public speeches, but a large 
number of those who join in the condemnation would be sorry to 
lose those safeguards. There is, of course, an influential minority 
winch seeks power and can only attain it if all these restrictions were 
removed and if the government depended entirely on ballot box 
results. The minority can always whip up opposition to govern- 
ment measures by speeches at public meetings and through the press 
which they control. At many of these public meetings, where 
resolutions are unanimously passed, it is doubtful whether half of the 
people present understand the point at issue, or care very much about 
it anyway. There is little mutual interest (or even understanding) 
between the “intelligentsia” and the mass of the people. There is 
indeed Httle in common, except colour, as between the educated and 
comparatively wealthy member of the community, and the farmer 
or labourer who earns little money, has practically no education, and 
is quite contented if only he is left to his own devices. The opposition 
to the introduction of income tax in the Gold Coast is a typical 
example of the way in which the richer members of the Afidcan 
community whipped up, in their own interests, the feeling of the 
poorer people against a tax wliich could not possibly have affected 
them and would in fact provide money to improve their position. 
In 1932 the Gold Coast government announced its intention of 
introducing a Bill to impose an income tax, but, as the result of 
opposition stimulated by the educated section of the cornmunity, the 
government withdrew the BiU. In 1943 an income tax ordinance 
was passed m Legislative Council, after an attempt was made by the 
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Municipal Members of Council to have it postponed, and in spite of 
the usual press agitation against it and the resolutions of mass 
meetings addressed by educated men. Before the Bill was passed I 
was warned by responsible persons of the danger of riotous demon- 
strations against it which did not in fact materialise when it became 
evident that government was determined that the Bill should go 
through. Some play was made with the theory that there should be 
no taxation without representation, and that until the Gold Goast 
received a new constitution, with an unofficial majority, income tax 
should not be introduced ; the fact was blithely ignored that taxation 
had existed for a very long time — ^indirect taxation which affected 
the poorer man in much liigher proportion than his richer brother. 

Perhaps the most amusing argument was advanced by the Muni- 
cipal Member for Cape Coast, who urged postponement of the Bill 
on the ground that “there has not yet been given sufficient time to 
consider the Bill in all its bearings, especially seeing that the great 
majority of the people is illiterate — though by no means unenHght- 
ened or inarticulate — and the number of forms tliat will have to be 
filled if this Bill becomes law will lead to a great deal of trouble and 
confusion.”* I do not suppose that a single one of these ilHterate 
people would have become liable to pay income tax, and the educated 
section who tried to frighten them with this bogy knew well, or 
should have known, diat this was so. This is the sort of tiling which 
shakes one’s faith in the poHtical honesty of the type of man elected, 
in a country largely ilHterate, by means of the ballot, and makes it 
necessary in the interests of the people themselves that control of the 
legislature, in one form or another, should be retained for the 
present.f 

Let us consider what the introduction of income tax meant to the 
people of die Gold Coast. The receipts from income tax in die 
financial year 1946-47 was 818, 000, or about one-quarter of 

the total revenue of the colony. Of this amount it is certain that 
not less than 95 per cent, is payable by non-Afi:ican companies and 
individuals and it is thought that Africans themselves pay less dian 

* Gold Coast Legislative Council Debates, Session 1943, No. z, p. 40. 

t “Theorists often foi^et that self-government does not necessarily mean 
democracy.” Mr. L. D. Gammans in Tie Spectator of 7th February, 1947, 
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z per cent, of the total. The allowances under the law are so 
generous that most Africans are certain to he exempt. No bachelor 
with an income of ^^150 per annum or less is liable to tax, and for a 
married man the figure is >(^350 per annum with further exemptions 
in respect of children. Apart from this, the rates of tax are extremely 
low. On the first ^£200 of taxable income the rate is only 3d, in the 
pound. Thus a married man with an income of £550 per annum 
would pay no more than £2 los. od. per annum as income tax ; if 
his income amounted to £750 per annum he would pay £7 los. od. 
a year. There are few Africans in the Gold Coast with an income 
of £550 per annum, and such as diere are would probably be 
members of the professional classes, or comparatively highly-paid 
government officials. So the poorer class of African has suffered 
nothing by the imposition of income tax : on the contrary, he has 
benefited, as it has been possible, since the introduction of income 
tax, to remove certain import duties on articles consumed by the 
poorer classes. It is distressing to think what the opposition to 
income tax has cost the Gold Coast since it was first proposed in 1932. 
lu the twelve years between 1932 and 1944, when income tax was 
first collected, probably not less than ^12,000,000, which could have 
been used to improve the social conditions of the people, has been 
lost for ever to the country, through the opposition organised and 
led by “popular” pohticians.'*' The government is not free from 
blame for yielding to their clamour. 

It must not be thought, from what I have said above, that I am 
opposed to popular representation in the colonial legislatures. On 
the contrary, I think such representation is essential if we are to fulfil 
our promises, frequently given, of ultimate self-government. But I 
do not think that the ballot box is the only way, or the best way, of 
obtaining suitable members for the legislature. The Gold Coast 
has, I hope, found die solution in the indirect election of a majority 
of the members, but there were special circumstances which facili- 
tated this ; in other colonies other solutions may have to be found. 

* In Lord Durham’s Report on Canada he says : “If the Lower Canadians had 
been subjected or rather had been taught to subject themselves to a much greater 
amount of taxation, they would probably at this time have been a much wealthier, a 
much better governed, a much more civilized, and a much more contented people.” 
See Tie Durham Report, by Sir R. Coupland, p. 78. 
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There is no need for slavish imitation of British methods of election 
in all colonies and, indeed, there is no reason for thinking that the 
Westminster model must necessarily be the best for a colonial 
legislature, without any adaptation to local circumstances. Nor 
should governments hesitate, out of undue respect for “democracy” 
to use such powers as they possess (whether by an official majority 
in Council or through the Governor’s “reserve” powers), to put 
through measures for the benefit of the public even in opposition to 
their “representatives.” I do not suggest that in minor matters such 
powers should be used ; not only would this be bad tactics but it 
would give the unofficial members no opportunity to learn from 
their own mistakes. But where a major matter of policy, or a matter 
of principle, is at issue, there is every reason for firm action by those 
who are really responsible for die welfare of the community ; such 
action will be styled high-handed and undemocratic but this is better 
than surrender to factious opposition, stirred up, only too often, in 
the interests of a few. 

I have been asked why the members of a colonial Legislative 
Council are styled “The Honourable,” a distinction which members 
of the House of Commons in Great Britain do not possess. I befieve 
the reason to be that the style was used for members of the Legislative 
Council under the “old” colonial constitutions, when tliis Council 
was the “Upper House” in a two-Chamber legislature. When the 
second Chamber was abolished under the Crown Colony constitu- 
tions the survivor was called the Legislative Council and its members 
continued to be styled “The Honourable,” There seems to be no 
adequate reason for retaining this distinction in the case of members 
of a single-chamber legislature, and in the Bahamas, for instance, 
the members of the House of Assembly do not have tliis style. It 
has been suggested to me that a desire for tliis distinction, wliich is 
not always dropped as it should be when members leave the colony, 
is responsible for some persons seeking election or nomination to 
Legislative Councils. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION 

IN this chapter I am going to refer to the Colonial Civil Service 
and some general questions of administration. The first statement 
to he made, however, about the Colonial Civil Service, if one is to 
satisfy the pedants, is that there is no such thing. Each colony pays, 
and (under the general supervision of the Secretary of State) controls 
its own Civil Service, and different conditions of service exist in 
most colonies. Then also, apart from these geograpliical divisions, 
the staff of each colony is divided up between a number of depart- 
ments and “Services.” In this book, however, I use the term 
“Colonial Civil Service” in the sense in which it is generally under- 
stood, that is, as including all salaried officials employed and paid by 
the governments of the different colonies, protectorates, and trustee- 
ship territories. 

An attempt at unification has been made by the creation of 
“Unified Services,” such as the Colonial Administrative Service, the 
Colonial Agricultural Service, and others,’**^ to which appointments 
are made by the Secretary of State. The qualifications required for 
members of these Unified Services include, as a rule, a university 
degree or equivalent professional status. The salary, leave privileges, 
and such important matters as whether or not free quarters are 
provided, vary between colonies or groups of colonies. Members 
of a Unified Service are liable to be transferred from one colony to 
another at the discretion of the Secretary of State, but in practice 
they are very seldom moved except on promotion. 

An officer selected in England by the Secretary of State for, let us 
say, the Colonial Medical Service, proceeds to the colony to which 
he has been assigned and there becomes a member of the Medical 
Department of that colony ; a medical man selected locally, probably 
a native of the colony, is not necessarily a member of the Colonial 
Medical Service, even though his qualifications may be as high, 

* The othet Colonial Services are the Audit, Chemical, Customs, Education, 
Forest, Geological Survey, Legal, Medical, Mines, Police, Postal, Survey, and 
Veterinary. 
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and this fact has caused a great deal of feeling, even though, in some 
cases, diere is no difference in pay. While I am a behever in the 
differentiation of pay between the local officer and his “expatriated” 
colleague,'*’ I have never' seen any adequate justification for the 
exclusion of local officers from Unified Services if they are quahfied ; 
a system which provokes unnecessary feeling must be a bad one. 
I vdll suggest later how the objects sought in the unification of 
Services could be attained without arousing feeling (which too often 
is racial feeling.)t 

An important point with regard to the Colonial Service is that 
although certain minimum qualifications are as a rule required, there 
is no competitive examination, and officers are selected in the United 
Kingdom (and in a few cases in the Dominions) not only on their 
academic records, but also on reports received regarding their general 
character and as the result of personal interviews. In some colonies 
local candidates for official posts are appointed as the result of a 
competitive examination, but more often are selected, as in England, 
as the result of reports received and personal interviews. 

There have been demands, especially in some colonies, for a 
system of competitive entry to the Civil Service, rather than selection, 
chiefly because of the suspicion, entirely unfounded in my beHef, that 
the selectors are prejudiced. I am sure that to decide on the appoint- 
ment of men entirely on their ability to pass examinations would 
result in the lowering of the general standard of the Service in 
efficiency and character.! Basing my conviction on a long experience 
in several colonies, I feel certain that a strong character and sound 
common sense are far more valuable assets to a colonial official (and 
the Colonial Service) than the most brilliant academic distinctions. 
Those whom Edpling has called the “brittle intellectuals” too 
firequently “crack beneath a strain,” such strains as the loneliness of a 
“ bush” station , the irritations of heat and insects, the perversity of 

* See p. 296. 

f See p. 297. 

I While I am entirely in favour of requiring a university degree as a qualification 
for admission to certain posts, for example posts in the Administrative Service, I 
cannot help reflecting that the rigid application of this rule in the past would have 
excluded several Governors from the Service, such as Lord Lugatd, Sir Donald 
Cameron, Sir Hugh CHfford, and, to come down to a lower level, myself. As a 
matter of fact, the rule is not rigid today, but in practice a candidate without a degree 
would have in ordinary times very little chance of appointment. 
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the local people who tvill not realise what is the best for them, and 
the temptations of drink and women. I agree that the increasing 
complexity of government functions requires well-trained and 
well-educated men to handle the problems that arise, but different 
qualifications are needed for different kinds of work. I do not 
believe that common sense and a strong character are in themselves 
sufiicient qualification for a senior headquarters post, and a man who 
is a good ‘‘Bush D.C.” is not necessarily competent in a Secretariat 
post or in a “specialist” appointment. But equally I believe that an 
officer of high intellectual and academic qualifications might quite 
easily be a failure in “the bush.” 

As I have indicated above, a great deal of feeling has been aroused 
by the (unnecessary) discrimination in appointments to the Unified 
Services between men selected in the United Kingdom and those 
selected in the colonies ; most of tlie latter are coloured and the 
discrimination is attributed, wrongly, to colour prejudice alone. 
Feeling has also been aroused by the (necessary) discrimination as 
between the two classes of officers in the matter of pay and other 
conditions of service. 

In the past, while in the West Indies and some other colonies no 
distinction has been made as regards pay between the local and the 
“imported” officials holding the same posts, the position in the 
African colonies has been very different. Here, although there have 
been slight variations, the general practice was to fix the salary of the 
Afiican holder of an office at three-quarters* of the salary paid to his 
European colleague, and to provide free quarters for the European 
officer only. The reason for this distinction was never clearly 
explained and the unsatisfied demand by the African that he should 
receive equal pay for the same work has caused a perennial grievance, 
not only among Afiricaii officers who consider themselves underpaid, 
but also among Africans generally who regard the discrimination as 
due to colour prejudice and an implication of inferiority. 

All this time, while feeling on the subject was steadily growing, 
no serious attempt was made to point out to the African that while 
diere was undoubtedly discrimination, this discrimination was not 
as between European and African, but between the European in the 


* In Nigeria, In the Gold Coast the African official received more. 
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colonies and the European in his own country. Furthermore, it was ji 

not a case of the African receiving less pay than the European for the j! 

same work, but of the European receiving more pay than the i 

African (and his European brother at home) because he was required |! 

to leave his own country and work in a different land, in a different 1 

and generaffy hostile chmate, and often in such conditions that he |; 

could not have his family with Ihm. | 

A clear comparison can be drawn between the emoluments of f 

European colonial officials and the officials of the Colonial Office in i 

London. My emoluments as Governor of the Gold Coast, for j 

instance, were -^ 6,000 a year free of income tax, and free quarters, | 

while the Secretary of State for the Colonies receives ;^ 5 ,ooo a year, 
less income tax ; no one would suggest that the duties and responsi- 
bffities of the Governor of a single colony are equal to those of the | 

Secretary of State who is answerable for the whole of the colonial 
empire, and to whom the Governor of each colony is in fact I 

responsible. Some Heads of Departments in the Gold Coast draw ! 

higher salaries than Assistant Under Secretaries of State in the 1 

Colonial Office ; the comparative status of Assistant Under Secre- t 

taries is shown by the fact that serving Governors were appointed to j 

these posts. Cadets appointed to the Gold Coast Administrative j| 

Service start with a considerably higher salary than Assistant | 

Principals in Downing Street, although their educational and other I 

quahfications are no better, yet I do not beheve that mairy Assistant I 

Principals would accept an appointment m. a tropical colony. j 

The discrimination, therefore, is not based on race but on domicile, | 
and the Gold Coast African is, in tliis matter, in precisely the same | 
position as the Colonial Office official, and has as little cause for | 

grievance. The misunderstanding has been due, in my opinion, to f 

the failure to make quite clear the principle of expatriation. This is I 

owing to die fact that for a long time there were no Africans fitted | 

to perform the duties of senior posts, and that in consequence these j 

posts were invariably filled by European officers, die African staff* j 

being confined to the clerical and other lower grades. As Africans j 

became better educated and were appointed to the so-called I 

“European” j^osts, the mistake was made of considering die salary j 

of the post to be the salary drawn by the European officer, and I 
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caloilatiiig the African’s salary by making a proportionate rednction. 
This is exactly the opposite to the method that should have been 
adopted. 

In my opinion the basic salary of a post should be the salary 
reasonably sufficient for a local holder and any person appointed to 
tliis post from another country should draw this basic salary plus an 
addition in the form of “expatriation pay” to compensate him for 
die disadvantages attendant on residence abroad, disadvantages not 
shared by his locally-appointed colleague. This is the proposal I 
made some years ago in respect of the West African colonies, as I 
considered it urgently necessary to clear up existing misunderstand- 
ings by a clear explanation of the reasons for expatriation pay. The 
principle involved has now been accepted for West Africa and for 
the Colonial Service as a whole, and is set out in an official paper* 
issued by the Colonial Office. 

If the expatriation principle is fully appHed, so that an officer 
transferred from one colony to another, as well as the man appointed 
from the United Kingdom, receives expatriation pay, there could 
be no justification for the suggestion that the principle involves 
racial discrimination. It would then be possible to establish a clear 
distinction between the local Service, composed of men appointed 
and serving in their own country, and what might be styled the 
“Imperial Colonial Service,” wliich would include all those selected 
in Great Britain or one of the Dominions and those who have been 
transferred, invariably on promotion, from one colony to another. 

* Colonial No. 197 (1946), The relevant passages are : 

(i) The salaries of all posts in the public service of a Colony should be determined 
according to the nature of the work and the relative responsibilities irrespective of 
the race or domicile of the individuals occupying the posts. 

(ii) The salaries should be fixed at rates applicable to locally recruited staff, even 
though there may for the time being be grades in which few or no locally recruited 
officers are in fact serving. 

(iii) In fixing these basic salaries regard should be paid to the relevant local 
circumstances, such as' the ruling income levels in those classes of the community 
from which the public service is or will be recruited, 

(iv) Where the salaries so fixed are insufficient to attract and retain officers from 
overseas, expatriation pay should be provided for such officers. In determining 
the rates of expatriation pay it will be relevant to consider such factors as the 
additional expenses to which an officer may be put by reason of the fact that he is 
serving away from his own home, especially when his service is in a non-temperate 
climate ; the remuneration and amenities available in alternative careers in the officer’s 
home country ; and the general standard of remuneration and conditions in the 
Colonial Service. 
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Of the advantage of such transfers there can be no question. The 
officer who remains in one colony all his life is bound to be narrow 
in his outlook, and to suffer from the effects of a lack of experience, 
which is insufficient to compensate for his greater local knowledge. 
As time goes on and he becomes more senior, it is often found that 
he is unfitted for promotion to the highest posts in his own colony, 
and it is then generally too late to transfer him to another. I have 
known several cases, especially in the West Indies, of excellent 
officers who would have gone far if they had been prepared when 
they were younger to accept transfer ; as it was, their lack of a wider 
experience had counted against them for promotion and they had 
remaiued for long and weary years in comparatively subordinate 
positions. 

Not only in his own interests, but in the interests of tlie colony, 
it is desirable that an officer should not remain indefinitely in one 
place, where local connections, by relationship, marriage, or private 
interests, may affect his impartiahty or give the appearance of doing 
so. It is extremely difficult in a small colony for a local official to 
resist all the influences brought to bear on him, deHberately or 
involuntarily, by those who have known him all his life, and still 
more difficult for him to avoid the suspicion of being affected by 
such influences.* More than once in West Africa, Africans them- 
selves have expressed to me their doubts as to the integrity of fellow 
Africans holding official (and even judicial) appointments, and 
suggested that family or tribal influences were affecting their 
decisions.f 

It is almost inevitable that the locally appointed officer should be 
dissatisfied with his basic salary (so few people believe that they are 


* TMs fact was appreciated in the days of the Roman Empire, for Gibbon tells ns : 
“As it was reasonably apprehended that the integrity of the judge might be biassed, 
if his interest was concerned, or his affections were engaged, the strictest regulations 
were established to exclude any person, without the special dispensation of the 
emperor, from the government of the province where he was born ; and to prohibit 
the governor or his son from contracting marriage with a native or an inhabitant” 
TheMstor^ of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, voh 11 , p. 311. 

f I haye no doubt that in some cases these suspicions were justified, but it is one 
of the most unfortunate facts of African public life that Africans think and say such 
unpleasant things of other Africans. On more than one occasion I have 
pubHcly stated that I have never heard from Europeans anything so unpleasant about 
Africans as I have heard from Africans themselves ; the Africans do not question the 
accuracy of this statement. 
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sufficiently remunerated for their work) and that, realising that his 
“imported” colleague is receiving additional expatriation pay, he 
should press for similar consideration, but he really has no case, and 
I believe that public ophiion will come to recognise tliis fact. It 
may, however, take time, as old grievances die hard. An interesting 
point has been made by African holders of senior posts -in the Gold 
Coast. They maintain that they should receive the same pay as 
Europeans, on the ground that it costs them as much to send their 
children to school in England as it costs the European officer, and 
that, in accordance with native custom they are morally bound (and 
are forced by pubHc opinion) to support not only their immediate 
famihes, but also distant relatives and hangers-on who are entitled 
to assistance from the successful member of the family.*’ I agree 
that the senior African officer is justified in trying to provide a good 
education for his cliildren, although it is to be hoped that educational 
facihties in the colonies will be so improved that satisfactory schooling 
could be obtained without the necessity of sending the children 
overseas. But on the other point it appears to me that the African 
is trying to have it both ways, to be treated as a European in the 
matter of pay and yet comply with, native customs based on an 
entirely different economy. 

There is this to be considered. If the African official is to receive 
a salary based on that which is necessary for tlie expatriated European 
there will (apart from the additional cost to the colony) grow up a 
specially privileged official class, drawing emoluments far and away' 
in excess of the normal income of the people of the country. And 
this privileged class will remain after die last European official has 
left the colony and aU posts are filled by Africans. Already there is 
a great disparity between the salaries drawn by African officials in 
“European” posts, and even in clerical posts, and the income of the 
great mass of the population. The competition for my post in the 
Government service is sufficient proof of this. 

Before I leave the question of salaries there is one point to which 
I must refer. Twice in my official lifetime there has come a 

* It is quite usual for an African family to decide to invest mone]? in the education 
of the “bright boy” of the family, and to expect from him later dividends on their 
investment, both in cash and in those fevqurs which the African considers that 
anyone in a good position would naturally give to friends or relatives. 
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disastrous trade slump wliich has affected the revenues of the 
colonies and on each occasion the decision has been taken that a levy 
on official salaries must be made as a measure of economy. Why 
in such circumstances the Public Service should be the first to suffer 
I cannot understand. Civil Servants are never overpaid and when 
times are prosperous and other classes of persons are benefiting firom 
a boom there is never any suggestion that Civil Service salaries 
should be increased. (I could have improved my own financial 
position considerably if I had accepted the offer made to me of a 
non-government post in Nigeria during the boom which followed 
the war of 1914-18.) I consider the policy of a levy on officials’ 
salaries in times of depression as a most unfair breach of faith with 
pubhe servants. 

The division of the Colonial Service into different “Services,” and, 
in the various colonies, into separate departments, is a pregnant cause 
of jealousy and friction. In recent years the pay of officers in 
different departments has been made more nearly equal than it was, 
and this has removed a certain amount of justified resentment, but 
inter-departmental jealousy still remains, and friction is not un- 
known. I think tins could be reduced, to the greater efficiency of 
the Pubhe Service, if senior men of the technical departments were 
given more opportunities of transfer to the higher administrative 
posts. In theory this could be done now, but it is unusual,* and 
would, in fact, be resented in various quarters ; there would be less 
difficulty if all officers above the “Long Grade” were named in a 
single list of “Staff Posts,” without any departmental tags. I have 
known departmental officers who, if this arrangement had been in 
existence, would certainly have risen to tlie highest posts in the 
Colonial Service ; as it was, their administrative abifity was over- 
looked on account of their professional and departmental qualifi- 
cations.f 

* Sir James Maxwell, for instance, was a Medical Officer before he transferred to 
the Adtoiniyrative Service, and later became Governor of Northern Rhodesia. But 
he took a risk in transferring while a comparatively junior officer with his admini- 
strative ability still unproved ; had he remained in riie Medical Department until he 
had been promoted to a senior Medical post it is unlikely that he would ever have 
been transferred. 

f I realise that this would result in some of their best men being taken from the 
Departments, which might affect the efficiency of those Departments, but this would 
be the lesser of two evils. 
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I have spoken in a previous chapter’*^ of the difficulties caused hy 
the private practice allowed to certain Medical Officers. The 
Departments staffed with members of another profession present a 
different kind of problem. Barristers are appointed to the Judicial 
Department as Magistrates and later as Judges, and to the Legal 
Department as Crown Counsels and later as Attomeys-General ; 
the experience normally required is at least four years’ practical 
experience in their profession. A number of appointments to these 
legal posts have, however, been made in the past of qualified 
barristers who have served for some years in the Administrative 
Service in the colonies ; these no doubt lack practical experience at 
the Bar, but this, in my opinion, is compensated for by their local 
knowledge, and the knowledge that their superior officers have of 
them before they are selected. The other type, coming direct to the 
colonies to fill magisterial or legal posts, may or may not be a 
success ; I have known some who were very good indeed, but more 
who were not. The man who joins the Colonial Legal Service after 
some years at the Bar in Great Britain or Ireland may have some 
personal reason for wishing to live in the colonies, or he may, 
through bad luck, have failed to make a good enough Hving at home; 
but there is at least a chance that he has failed to make a success of 
his profession in his own country through his own fault and that 
his legal knowledge is no greater, in fact, than that of the “briefless 
barrister” who comes from the Administrative Service. Putting 
professional qualifications aside, the man from the Administrative 
Service has served for a probationary period and would not have 
been transferred to a legal post unless his personal character and 
other qualifications had proved satisfactory. Nothing is known of 
the other man except what can be gathered from testimonials and 
personal interviews neither of which can give any real guarantee of 
suitability for a tropical life ; but a magistrate or a legal officer in a 
colony holds a feirly senior position and it is difficult to remove one 
who is unsatisfactory. 

The Colonial Office paperf referred to above sets out a scheme 
for the training of officers selected for the Colonial Service. This 


* See p. 117, 

t Colonial No. 197 (1946). 
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provides for a special course from October to June at Oxford or 
Cambridge for men appointed to the Administrative Service (and 
other courses for those appointed to the various Departments). 
Later, after the officer has served in the colony and been confirmed 
in his appointment, he will be required to attend a “summer school” 
at one of the universities, followed by a further six months’ course 
in special subjects, and at a still later stage in his career an officer will 
be granted “study leave.” This “sabbatical year” will afford him 
the opportunity of speciaHsing in a particular subject or of travelling 
in other British or foreign colonies to widen his experience. 

Tliis is an extension of the training schemes which have been in 
existence for many years. In my youth officers of the Administrative 
Service (and some Departments) were required to take the Tropical 
African Services Course,* most of the lectures being given at the 
Imperial Institute in London ; in my opinion (and speaking from my 
own experience) this course was a complete waste of time, but it only 
lasted for a few weeks and as much of it was taken during the officer’s 
leave it was at least not official time that was being wasted. At a 
later date this course was abolished, and instead of it officers were 
sent for a year to Oxford or Cambridge, before they took up their 
appointments, where diey received a special training ; from what I 
have heard from some of those who experienced it, this arrangement 
was an even worse waste of time, although a very pleasant one. I 
feel sure that the officer would have derived more benefit from a year 
spent in learning his work in the colony. The really important subject 
that has to be studied is one of the languages of the colony in which 
the officer is to serve ; this obviously could be learnt better on the 
spot. My principal objection to these courses, however, is tliat they 
are too theoretical, and do not include training in the two essentials, 
unlimited patience and a real sympathy for the people among whom 
the young officer will work. There is a danger that the courses will 
produce a number of young men, full of zeal and theory, with more 
than the usual arrogance of youth, impatient of the slowness of 
Afiicans in responding to schemes devised for their benefit, and 
tr ying to reach perfection in a few weeks. 

* The subjects 'were : Tropical Hygiene and Public Health ; Criminal Law, Evidence 
and Procedure ; Troptol Economic Products ; the Colonial System of Accounts ; 
Muslim Law ; International Law ; Surveying ; and Ethnology. In consequence of 
ray previous colonial experience I was excused from some of these subjects. 
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Apart from the fact that the new courses will take longer, the new 
scheme differs little from the last, except for the proposals with 
respect to the “sabbatical year.” I agree whole-heartedly that 
officers should visit other colonies, foreign as well as British, to 
broaden their minds, and to see how things are done in other places. 
This will stop a lot of the parochiaHsm that is often found among 
those whose experience is limited to a single colony ; as Governor 
of the Gold Coast I had intended when sufficient staff was available 
(but it never was) to send officers on visits to neighbouring colonies. 
I do not believe, however, that these visits would be of use to all 
officers, and I hope that “study leave” will be given as a reward and 
encouragement to promising officers and not be regarded as a privi- 
lege to which all are entitled. I attach little value to the special 
course given before an officer proceeds to his colony ; he might 
derive some benefit from such a course if he had first served for a 
year or two in the colony, so that he could appreciate the kind of 
things which he needed to study. Nor do I consider that the further 
course to be taken after confirmation would be of benefit to all 
officers. A few selected men might benefit from this further course ; 
for the rest it wifi, be a pleasant period of recreation in England. 
However, I hope that I am wrong in these opinions, and that the 
new courses will be of greater value than those taken by officers in 
the past. 

There is one important point that must not be overlooked. Most 
of the cost of these courses will be paid by the colonies, and although 
it is stated in the Paper referred to that they “will gain in return for 
their money a better trained and more highly qualified pubhc 
service” (which I doubt), the fact remains that officers will give 
fewer years to the Service as a result of the greater time devoted to 
courses. An officer may join the Service in tropical Afidca at about 
the age of 22, but often he wfil join it at a later age ; he will be 
allowed to retire at the age of 45, but may quite possibly be invahded 
out of the Service when much younger. His service, therefore, will 
seldom be longer than 23 years and may be much shorter. Out of 
this period he will spend ficom two to three years on courses (as well 
as the time spent on leave) at the expense of the colonies. Will it be 
worth the money £ 
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Criticisms have been made ia recent years of the organisation of 
the administrative machine in the colonies, not only by those outside, 
but also by some of those most intimately acquainted with its 
working. It is said that the Colonial Secretary, through whom all 
matters are referred to the Governor, is overworked, and that as a 
result his office becomes a “bottle-neck” in wliich pubhc business is 
held up. Many suggestions have been made with a view to improv- 
ing the position, and there have been experimental clianges made by 
the creation of Administrative and Development Secretaries in order 
to reheve the Colonial Secretary of some of his work. While I agree 
that in some of the larger colonics the Colonial Secretary is over- 
worked, I believe that the cause lies less in the amount of work with 
wliich the Secretariat has to deal than in the insufficient assistance 
which the Colonial Secretary receives from his staff. 

In my view there is nothing inherently wrong with the existing 
organisation, although minor adjustments could be made with 
advantage. I consider it essential that there should be a single high 
official, Colonial Secretary or Chief Secretary, who should be the 
Governor’s chief adviser, through whom all public business should 
pass. If this were not the case, the co-ordination of all the activities 
of government wmuld depend on the Governor alone, and on his 
memory. Under the existing organisation there are two memories, 
those of the Governor and of the Colonial Secretary, wliich stand 
between a co-ordinated administration and utter chaos. It must be 
remembered that some Governors have no previous colonial 
experience, a handicap which seldom affects a Colonial Secretary. 
Again, the Colonial Secretary will have to administer tlie Govern- 
ment from time to time, and, if the suggested changes were made, 
he would be out of touch with much of the work when he was called 
upon to control the administration. The real trouble Mes, as I have 
indicated above,* in the methods now adopted for staffing the 
Secretariat. The interchange of officers between the Secretariat and 
the District Administration has been carried to such lengths that very 
few Secretariat officers have received adequate training for their 
work. The result is that the Colonial Secretary does not receive 
the assistance he should receive from Ins staff, and has himself to 
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attend to a great deal of detail which should have been cleared up 
before he is asked to consider the subject at issue. It was not so in 
the past ; this is a fact and not merely that I am laudator temporis acti. 
In tlie Nigerian Secretariat, when I was a junior officer, my seniors 
were all men experienced in Secretariat work, and tlie “devilling” 
of tlie papers was so well supervised by them that the Cliief Secretary 
of this large colony was able to deal effectively with the many 
papers tliat came before him. Later, when I performed the duties 
of Chief Secretary, my work was hghtened in the same way by 
trained subordinates, trained, I may add, in that very Secretariat. 
The deterioration that has set in since tliose days in many Secretariats 
is due entirely, in my opinion, to excessive zeal in carrying out the 
pohey of interchangeabihty of staff, a policy devised for the benefit 
of the officers without due consideration of its effect on the Service. 

Anyone of reasonable education can come in to a Secretariat and 
write minutes, but minutes vary considerably in value. The 
minutes of some officers are not worth reading, and it is not difficult 
for the Colonial Secretary or the Governor to pick tliese out and 
avoid reading them. On the other hand, the good Secretariat 
officer is invaluable to his superiors, to the departments, and to the 
pubhc, and it is he who could, or should, make it possible for the 
Colonial Secretary to be something more than a drudge. Now in 
my view this involves training, for a good Secretariat officer is made 
and not bom, and an officer cannot be trained in a single year or even 
two years m a Secretariat. Moreover, a Secretariat “memory” is 
essential, and a memory which can only go back for a year or two 
is of httle value. 

I believe that what is needed is a reversal of the policy of inter- 
changeabihty in its present extreme form, and that, if this is done, 
we shall hear less of the “bottle-neck” caused by the amount of work 
thrown on the Colonial Secretary. I do not suggest that this officer 
wfil not in any case have a great deal to do ; that is inevitable, but 
he could be refieved of some of his work without making any 
radical change in the organisation of his office. 

In the first place he could be refieved of a great deal of the work 
connected with difficult “personnel” questions. Matters affecting 
individual public servants, and general questions of promotion, 
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salaries, allowances, etc., take up a disproportionate amount of the 
time of the Colonial Secretary (and of the Governor). There is no 
reason why many of these questions should not be dealt with by a 
responsible Director of Personnel, working with a Public Service 
Commission.* Such an arrangement would at one blow relieve 
the Colonial Secretary of a type of work on which he now spends 
too much of his time. 


expected to serve. He should of course see (and initial) the minutes 
put up to the Governor by the Financial Secretary and liis other 
principal assistants, but he could easily be saved much of the physical 
effort and waste of time involved in opening and initialling files 
submitted to the Governor in purely formal matters. To some 
extent reform could be effected by better organisation, but the 
essential reform needed is in the staff of the office. 

The suggestion I have made above for the appointment of a 
Director of Personnel would, if adopted, allow more time for the 
Financial Secretary also to carry out the proper duties of liis office. 
Until about 1937 the financial adviser to the Governor in a colony 
was the Treasurer, who was also responsible for the keeping of the 
Government accounts. This arrangement was then changed, 
responsibihty for the accounts being entrusted to an Accountant- 
General, and the new post was created of Financial Secretary, an 
Officer of the Secretariat, who would be “fitted by training and 
experience to advise upon the whole financial and economic policy 
of the Govemment.”f I do not. believe that the objects sought in 
this change have been achieved. With one notable exception, die 
officers whom I have known as Financial Secretaries have not been 
particularly fitted by training or experience for the duties they were 
expected to perform. They were Administrative Officers without 
any special financial training, and most of them have longed to 
return to the work they knew and liked. The Financial Secretary 
has therefore tended to be little more than a “schedule” officer of the 

This has been recommended in the report of the Commtsston on the Civil Services 
of British West Africa, 1945-46. 

t Miscellaneous No. 470 (and Edition). 


The Colonial Secretary should also be relieved of the chairmansliip 
' the numerous committees on which, in most colonies, he is 
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Secretariat, dealing with financial matters, and much of his time has 
necessarily been taken up, in tliis connection, in dealing with matters 
of persoimel. He has, as a rule, Httle claim to he regarded as a 
financial expert or a safe guide to the Government in economic 
pohcy. As the watch-dog over Government funds he tends to 
become narrow in his outlook, and to concentrate on details to the 
exclusion of the bigger tilings . I consider that the Financial Secretary 
should not normally be appointed from the Administrative Service, 
but should be a trained economist, with experience of matters 
connected with trade and industry ; the title might well be changed 
to that of Economic Adviser. In the first instance these men would 
probably have to be recruited from non-official sources, but it would 
be part of their duty to train their successors, who would fill, in the 
first place, junior positions in the office of the Economic Adviser. 

In my opinion the time has also come to consider whether the 
Executive Council, as it now exists, should be retained. At one 
time the Executive Council in most colonies consisted only of senior 
officials, who were in any case the Governor’s prmcipal advisers ; 
later a few unofficial members w^ere added to the Council. The 
official members almost invariably include the Colonial Secretar)', 
the Attorney General, the Financial Secretary, and the Director of 
Medical Services. The unofficial members are generally professional 
men, merchants, or land-owners. 

While the Governor seeks the advice of Executive Council hi 
all matters of any importance (and in some that are really unim- 
portant) it is possible to classify generally the principal types of 
questions which come before the Council. These are {a) whether 
a capital sentence should be carried out or commuted ; (h) disci- 
plinary cases against members of the Civil Service ; (c) social welfare 
matters, including education, and health questions ; {d) financial and 
economic questions ; and (e) approval of subsidiary legislation wliich 
is often merely formal. 

It is obvious that a Council constituted on the lines indicated above 
cannot be the best to advise on all these different subjects, and a great 
deal of the time of tliese busy men is wasted on trivial matters outside 
of die cognizance of many of the members. To take the first type 
of cases, the Financial Secretary and the Director of Medical Services 
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are not qualified by their offices (although they may be personally 
quahfied) to advise whether or not a condemned criminal should be 
executed. In disciplinary cases all these senior officials and unofficials 
may be called upon to decide whether a very junior clerk 
should be punished for an offence. The Attorney General is not 
likely to be quahfied to advise on such matters as health and 
education, and he and the Director of Medical Services are seldom 
experienced in financial and economic affairs. 

The Executive Councils are today as much out-of-date as are the 
Colonial Regulations.* Both have been tinkered with from time 
to time in attempts to modernise them, but results are not satisfactory. 
The Executive Council is unsuited to present conditions and to the 
needs of large colonies. It was originally designed as a check on the 
Governors of small colonies not in telegraphic touch with Downing 
Street, at a time when Governors with no colonial and probably 
little administrative experience were appointed, under a system of 
patronage wliich sometimes led to mifortunate results. My opinion 
is that the Executive Councils as constituted today should be 
abohshed and their places taken in each colony by four separate 
statutory bodies ; — 

{a) A Erivy Council to consist of the Governor, the Colonial 
Secretary, die Attorney General, and two other persons to be 
selected by the Governor to advise him on such questions as the 
commutation or confirmation of capital sentences and important 
matters of policy. 

{b) A PubUc Service Commission consisting of the Director of 
Personnel, a legal officer, two representatives of the Civil Service, 
and two other persons nominated by the Governor to advise the 
Governor on all matters affecting the Civil Service, including 
appointments, promotions, and punishments. 

(c) A Social Welfare Committee, consisting of the Governor or 
Colonial Secretary, the Heads of the Educational, Labour and 
Medical Departments, and a small number of odier persons, some 
nominated by the Governor and others elected by the members of 
the Legislative Council, to advise on all matters affiectmg the social 
w elfare of th e people. If an important matter of poHcy were 
* Seep, 166. 
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involved, the advice of the Committee would be considered further 
by the Privy Council 

(d) An Economic Development Committee consisting of the 
Governor or Colonial Secretar}% the Economic Adviser (or Financial 
Secretary), the Comptroller of Customs, and a small number of 
other persons, some nominated by the Governor and others elected 
by the members of the Legislative Council, to advise on all matters 
of trade, finance and economic development. Again, matters of 
poHcy would be further considered by the Privy Council. 

I believe that the Government machine reorganised in tliis way 
would work more easily and would be able to secure the services, 
for the various purposes needed, of the most suitable members of the 
public. It would widen the scope of selection of unofficials and 
counteract the tendency to confine the Governor’s advisers to 
members of a single class. It would also give to the Legislature the 
opportunity of electing members to the two important committees 
deahng with social welfare and economic development ; such 
election would be undesirable in the case of the present Executive 
Council, wliich to a great extent must be a secret “Privy” Council. 

It is very unfortunate that there should be such little interest taken 
in the colonies by people in the United Kingdom and the Dominions, 
and so little knowdedge of their problems. Even among Members 
of Parhament, responsible in the last resort for these colonies, this 
lack of interest and knowledge is evident at any session of the House 
of Commons when colonial affairs are being discussed. The 
unfortmiate result is that a few self-styled “experts” on colonial 
affairs, with but a superficial knowledge of the colonies themselves, 
are accepted as guides in matters of vital importance to milHons of 
people. A few weeks’ visit to a colony is considered to give a man 
(or woman) the right to pose as an authority, and perhaps to write 
a book on the subject. I once had to listen, with the poHteness 
required of a host, to a lecture delivered by a visitor who had been 
less t han 24 hours in the colony, but was quite sure that he knew how 
its problems could be solved. Such people often assume that the 
same results can be obtained by the same methods in different 
countries, and that conditions are the same throughout the world. 
Conditions are certainly not the same, but human nature varies very 
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little among different races and the people of the colonies resent, in 
the same way as people in London or New York would resent, the 
impertinent interference of busybodies. I have often wondered 
why the African, for example, does not retaliate on those who come 
out to “study” him, as though he were some strange animal or 
museum piece, by sending a commission to study and report on the 
peculiarities of Enghshmen and Americans. 

After a Hfetinie in the colonies I have learnt a little about the people 
who inliabit them. The most important tiling I have learnt is that 
it is of no use trying to drive them, or to force reforms upon them. 
Gross abuses and barbarities must, of course, be stamped out as 
quickly as possible, but in other matters it is better to wait until the 
people come willingly along the road of reform, even if this involves 
the toleration of a certain amount of ineflEiciency, and a number of 
untidy loose ends. Very often local opposition is aroused to a 
proposed measure, not because the measure is in itself objectionable 
but because the people have not been consulted and no one has taken 
the nrouble to explain the reasons for the proposed measure. Those 
reasons may be obvious to us but may not be so obvious to persons 
with a different background. Local traditions, local sentiment, local 
vanities, may be absurd from die point of view of the stranger, but 
they are less absurd in the eyes of the local people than the cock-sure 
methods of some individuals. 

Very often, also, it is better to give way in a matter in which 
people feel strongly, even though the reasons they give may not be 
convincing. For years, in every colony in wliich I have served, 
the local legislature has protested agaitist the colony being required 
to contribute to the maintenance, generally in England, of various 
institutions which do work for the colonies, such institutions, for 
example, as the Imperial Institute and the Schools of Tropical 
Medicine, Of the value of these institutions to the colonies there 
can be no question, but until the colonial legislatures are prepared 
willingly to contribute to them, I feel that the necessary funds should 
be provided ftom the amount available under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act. I suggest also that if the cost of expatriation 
pay to “impoited” officials were financed in the same way, instead 
of requiring the colonies to pay, a great deal of unnecessary friction 
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would be avoided ; the money set free in the colony by this arrange- 
ment would be available to pay for developments which would 
otherwise have been financed by grants under the Act. There would 
be no practical difference in tlie help given to the colonies, while the 
irritations caused by the expatriation principle would be less obvious. 

Great changes are taking place in the tropical colonies. The 
people of these colonies have moved in a couple of generations from 
a primitive or medieval existence (or, in the case of the older colonies 
perhaps, from an Early Victorian civilisation) into a modem world. 
Many of them are intoxicated by the new wine that they are 
discovering in the old bottles, but there remains a soHd core of 
reasonable and balanced men. It is our business to help these men, 
and to show them the constitutional way to political and economic 
independence. In the past we have made many mistakes in our 
colonial administration and we wiU probably malce more in the 
future, but against our mistakes we can set a record of achievement 
which has not been excelled by any nation in the world, and on 
balance we have notliing to be ashamed of 

In a minute I addressed to the Civil Service soon after I assumed 
the government of the Gold Coast, I wrote as follows ; 

“There has recently been a tendency at home to decry our past 
colonial administration and to harp unduly on its failures, forgetting, 
in an orgy of self-depreciation, our very considerable achievements 
and the high standard of administrative integrity which even our 
critics cannot deny. I think there has been far too much sackcloth 
and ashes, and I hope that diis unfortunate and entirely unjustified 
attitude has not depressed the men who are doing such good work 
in the colonies. There is no reason why it should. . . . 

“I probably have had a longer experience of colonial service than 
any other European in the Gold Coast, and for this reason I know 
perhaps better than most how difficult it is always to be sympathetic, 
and patient, and courteous, under great provocation, and in spite of 
the often unreasonable criticism and suspicion which is the lot of 
every Civil Servant in the colonies. But tliis criticism and suspicion 
cannot be escaped, and we must rely on our sense of humour to save 
us from taking it too seriously. What is also necessary is a strong 
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faitli in the justness of our policy. (I suggest, in tliis connection, 
that we should read from time to time The Pro-Consuls, by 
Kipling.)” 

I stOl feel as I did then. I still feel that the Colonial Civil Service 
has done more for humanity and for the honour of our nation than it 
is given credit for, and I believe that it still has a great task before it,* 
and one that it will perform efficiently. I envy the yoimg men who 
are just starting their service in the colonies, and I wish that I could 
continue to share with them the burden that they must carry. 

* See Appendix C, p. 517, for remarks on this subject made by me in a speech at 
Oxford in September, 1947. 


APPENDIX A 

{See page 49) 

Minute from The Governor 
T o Colonial Secretary, 

I diink I should lay down clearly, for the guidance of Secretariat OlEcers, the 
well-estabhshed Secretariat principles which have stood the test of experience, and 
should be followed in your office. 

2. It is obviously impossible for the Governor (or, indeed, the Colonial Secretary) 
to see and deal with every file, and, in consequence, a considerable amount of 
discretion must be left to the Secretariat staff. But tins discretion must be exercised 
with due regard to the known policy and wishes of the Governor, and with full 
consideration for the feelings of Heads of Departments and other officers outside 
the Secretariat. There is nothing so fatal to the successful administration of a 
Colony as a lack of confidence in or a feeling of hostiHty towards the Secretariat 
among Deparmiental Officers and the Administrative staff in the Districts. 

3. The Secretariat must be the medium through which unpalatable decisions 
are conveyed to Heads of Departments and others. It is not pleasant for a 
responsible officer to have his recommendations turned down, especially when he 
has taken great pains to formulate a sound and constructive plan only to see it 
rejected or postponed for financial or other reasons. It is natural that this ofiicer 
should think he is right, and the Governor, or whoever has given the decision 
against him, wrong, and as Governors and Secretariats are not infallible it is quite 
possible that die decision may be wrong. But even when the decision is the right 
one (as I hope it usually is) it must be a disappointment to the Head of Department 
or other officer who has put it forward. 

4. In such circumstances it is essential that the Secretariat should sugar the pill 
by a carefully written and sympathetic letter. Courtesy in correspondence is not 
a sign of weakness. A bald negative should never be sent, and although the reason 
for a refusal may be obvious in die Secretariat (where all the facts and precedents 
are available) it may not be so obvious to odiers. Reasons for a refusal should 
therefore be fully explained. 

5. While approval for proposals involving no new policy may be given by 
more junior officers, it should be clearly understood that no proposal by a Head 
of Department (and still more no proposal by a Chief Commissioner) should be 
repHed to m the negative except by the Governor’s express authority. (Proposals 
on which a parallel decision has been given by die Governor previously, or on 
which the Governor’s policy has been clearly expressed, may be mmed down by 
the Colonial Secretary, except when they come from Chief Commissioners.) 

6 . Letters containing even an implied rebuke to a Head of Department or other 
senior officer should never be sent without the Governor’s express authority, and 
such letters must be signed by no one but the Colonial Secretary himself. 
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7. Letters turning down proposals by Chief Commissioners should invariahly 
be signed by the Colonial Secretary who should also sign all letters turning down 
proposals by Heads of Departments, except in matters of detail in which case the 
letters may be signed by the Financial Secretary or the Under Secretary. 

8. It is difficult to lay down a definite rule regarding the signing of ordinary 
letters “for the Colonial Secretary.” Letters sent “for information” may, of 
course, be signed by any Assistant Colonial Secretary, but where letters contain 
an instruction they should as far as possible be signed by a senior officer. It may 
seem ridiculous that the signing by junior officers of letters conveying instructions 
should give offence especially as these officers sign “for the Colonial Secretary” 
and that the letters begin with “I am directed by the Governor” ; but die fact 
remains that such things do cause resentment and therefore should be avoided. 

9. Junior officers should also avoid making marginal comments of a critical 
nature on points in a letter from a Head of Department. Later on (when the 
point at issue may be forgotten), the file may be referred to the Head of Department 
concerned, or in one way or another sooner or later, he will get to hear of these 
criticisms, and he will resent them. This sort of thing breeds an anti-Secretariat 
complex. 

10. An officer reading a letter or minute should do so, not with a view to 
showing his own cleverness by picking holes in it, but to see how he can help. 
He must, of course, observe and point out to liis superiors any errors of fact or 
deduction but he should do so in the true Secretariat spirit, which should be the 
spirit of helpfulness and not of carping criticism or obstruction. The Secretariat 
should be the friend of die Departmental or District official, and if Secretariat 
officers adopt the right attitude it will be so regarded. 

11. In diis minute I have referred only to correspondence emanating from 
officials, but the same general principles should be observed in answering letters or 
petitions from non-officials. Wherever possible full reasons should be given why 
a request cannot be entertained, and in most cases it is desirable to say that “the 
Governor regrets he is unable to approve.” 

12. Finally, no officer need think that time is wasted on the drafting of a courteous 
reply to a letter. More often than is realised it is not so much the decision itself as 
the way in which it is conveyed that causes resentment or its converse. 

13. Please circulate this minute for information and guidance, and arrange for 
new Assistant Colonial Secretaries to see it when they join the Secretariat. 

ALAN BURNS 


Govbsnmbnt House, 
Accra, Gold Coast, 
z’^th July, 1944, 
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{See page i88) 

Broadcast speech delivered by Sir Alan Bums, acting Governor of Nigeria, at Lagos, 
on the loth May, 1943. 

I AM very sorry mdeed that I have to speak>this evening to the people of Lagos 
on an unpleasant subject I know Lagos well, as I first landed in Lagos dnrty 
years ago. I know the people of Lagos well, and many of them are old friends. 
I know that the people of Lagos are loyal and that they have plenty of common 
sense. And it is for this reason that I am sorry, sorry that any of them should be 
contemplating acts of disloyalty. 

The Government hopes to receive, within the next month, the report and 
recommendations of the Cost of Living Committee on which it can base the final 
award of the cost of living bonus. In the meantime, because I was told that the 
people were suffering from the delay that has occurred in completing the Cost of 
Living Report, I decided to grant an interim bonus, together with arrears of bonus 
from October last, until such time as the final award could be made. But certain 
Government employees, and others, have refused to accept this interim bonus 
because they say that it is not large enough and have refused to accept the arrears 
which have been offered to them. If these people can refuse money in this way 
it makes me wonder whether they were suffering as much as I was told. 

Not only have they, refused the Government’s offer but I understand that they 
contemplate leaving work on Monday, and marching in a procession as a 
demonstration. Now I want to warn you all, and I warn you as a friend, that it 
is against the law for persons employed in work necessary on account of the war 
to go on strike. And processions are forbidden without the permission of the 
Police. And if you strike, or if you join in an illegal procession, you wiU be 
breaking the law, and will place yourselves in danger of prosecution. 

Now it is my duty to see that the law is not broken, and it is my duty to see 
that work essential to the war is not held up. I must do my duty, as I have always 
tried to do it, without fear or favour, and my long-standing friendship for the 
people of Lagos is not going to make me fail in my duty. Those who break the 
law will be punished and Government wiU not hesitate to take all steps necessary 
to see that work proceeds. 

I have spoken about my own duty, but what about your duty i The Lagos 
people have a reputation for loyalty, and time and again since this war began they 
have affirmed their desire to do everything possible to help in crushing Hitler, 
Are you going now to help Hitler by stopping work s Are you going to give 
people outside of Nigeria, who do not know you as I know you, the opportunity 
to say that all your promises of help, aU your protestatiom of loyalty, were just 
lies 3 Are you going to give Hitler the satisfaction of knowing that the people of 
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Lagos are doing wliat they can to prevent the allies from -witming the war ? | 
shall be very disappointed if you do. 

There is another question I want to ask you. Are you going to be so unwise as 
to refuse to accept the bonus, and the arrears that the Government is offering you, 
because some of your advisers, who perhaps do not need the money as much as 
you do, think they will get more by refusing 5 Some of you, I am glad to say, 
have accepted the bonus and arrears, and others, I know, are going to do so. 
They are intelligent enough to know that this will not interfere witli the amount 
of the final award. If your advisers tell you that by striking you will get a larger 
interim bonus they are not telling you the trutli. Government has decided on 
the amount of diis interim bonus ci/rd is not going to change that decision. 

Do you all understand what is meant by an interim bonus ? Do you realise 
drat it is given merely as a temporary measure, until die final award, which will be 
based on the report of the Cost of Livitig Committee, can be made : If you 
receive las. 6d. or 15s. a month now as an interim bonus, with arrears at that rate, 
and die Report of die Cost of Living Committee shows diat you should receive 
more, dien you will receive the extra money and die correct amount of arrears. 
In the meantime, and it cannot be very long, you have the first 12s. 6d. or 15s. a 
mondi and the arrears from last October which you can use to meet your present 
expenses. The payment of this interim bonus now will not affect die amount of 
the final rate of bonus which will ultimately be paid. Do not believe people who 
tell you otherwise. 

To the two telegrams sent by die Nigeria CivH Service Union, the Association 
of Railway Civil Servants, die African Civil Servants Teclinical Workers’ Unions, 
and die P.W.D. Workers’ Union, the Secretary of State, Lord Cranbome, has 
replied to the effect that he has received the messages and that he sympathises with 
die hardsliips which African Civil Servants, in common with all otiiers of the 
King’s subjects, are experiencing in consequence of the rise in the cost of living. 
He goes on to say diat the final award must obviously await the recommendation 
of die Cost of Living Committee, whose report is expected very shordy, and he 
desires to emphasise firstly the assurance previously given that acceptance of the 
interim grant will in no way prejudice die final award, and secondly that the 
interim grant, including as it does back payment with effect from last October, 
must surely, by relieving immediate distress, remove all reasonable cause for 
further increase pending consideration of die Committee’s report. This should 
be the view of all reasonable men. 

If any of you is trading you would not pay out your money until you knew 
what you were going to get for it, but you might be prepared to make an advance 
first and pay the balance when you were satisfied with your purchase. I am in 
the same position. I am not going to make the final payment imtil I know, from the 
report of the Cost of Living Committee, what I ought to pay in wages, but I am 
ready to make an advance, which is the interim bonus. Lagos people are good 
traders, and they should know whether this is good business. I am responsible for 
Government money. It is not my money, or money that has been created out of 
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nothing. It is money ohtained by the taxation of all the people of Nigeria ; it is 
your money ; and it is my responsibility to see that it is wisely spent. 

I am making this appeal to your loyalty and good sense for the sake of old 
friendship. I ask you to give up any idea of striking or of demonstrations. I ask 
you to accept the interim bonus without prejudice to the final award. I ask you 
CO believe that this Government is doing, and will do, all that it can to give its 
employees a fair wage, and to keep down the cost of hving. 

And I ask you most earnestly to preserve your long-established reputation for 
loyalty and respect for die law. Do not be led astray into conflict with the 
Government, which is bound to take all the steps necessary, and will take all the 
steps necessary, to see that essential work is carried on, and to maintaia order. 

I hope that the people of Lagos are not going to disappoint me. 


APPENDIX C 

The Future of the Colonial Service 
{See page 312) 

A speech delivered by Sir Alan Burns, G,C.M,G., Governor of the Gold Coast, at 
the Oxford Second Course Summer School on gth September, 1947. 

I HAVE been asked to speak to you this morning of the future of the Colonial 
Civil Service as I dunk it must develop if it is to meet the growing demands that 
win be made on it during the next twenty or thirty years. I shall not attempt 
to make any detailed suggestions on this subject but shall confine myself to the 
most important question of all — our relations with the peoples of the colonies on 
which everything else depends. Before, however, I take on the functions of a 
minor prophet (not, be it understood, of my own choice), I wisli to look backwards 
for a few minutes to the past of tlie Service — a past which in my case covers an 
ofiicial lifetime of forty-two years. 

In the first place I wish to emphasise that the Colonial Civil Service has litde to 
be ashamed of in its past. Widiout being unduly complacent, and fully conscious 
of our many mistakes, I feel that we have done a great job, very often in difficult 
circumstances, and not seldom in spite of the discouragements we have met from 
those who should have known better. There has been in recent years a tendency 
in some quarters to decry our past colonial administration, and to harp unduly on 
its failures, forgetting, in an orgy of self-depreciation, our very considerable 
achievements, and die high standard of administrative and judicial integrity which 
even our critics cannot deny. I think there has been far too much sackcloth and 
ashes, and I think it has done a great deal of harm. It has given a false idea to our 
friends of what we have done, and what we are domg, and has provided a handle 
for our enemies which they can use to attack our so-called hnperiahsm. It has 
unduly depressed a number of men in the Colonial Service who have been led, to 
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tliink by these constant apologies that they have perhaps failed in the work to 
which diey have put their hand. But worst of all, in my opinion, is die effect it 
has had on the people in the Colonies who are' only too prone to blame everyone 
else for their present condidon, and to overlook their own failure to take advantage 
of the chances that have been given them. Let us freely admit that our Colonial 
Administration has not been perfect, but do not let us for one moment give the 
impression that we think we have done badly, because I believe we have done 
very well indeed, and I doubt whetlier any other nation could have done better. 

There have even been suggestions that our Empire is coming to its end, that 
our Colonies are now ready and anxious to stand by themselves, and tiiere will 
shordy be no further need for a Colonial Civil Service. I don’t believe it. 
Colonial peoples criticise their governments, but that does not mean that they want 
any other nation to govern them, or that they think they can yet govern themselves. 
Only the other day a Gold Coast paper stated (and no one challenged that statement) 
that that Colony was not yet fit for self-goverrmient, and the Gold Coast is far 
nearer to fimess for self-government than many others. There arc, of course, 
some people m every Colony who would like to see a revolutionary diange, but 
I do not believe that the average Colordal’s criticism of Colonial government is 
anything more serious than the natural desire for improvement. Our Colonial 
Administration is not perfect. It is run by men and not by archangels, and being 
human they make mistakes. There is no perfect government anywhere in the 
world, and there are even Socialists in England today who are dissatisfied with the 
Socialist Utopia in wliich we are now living, but would do nodting to throw out 
the Government. 

Believe me, the Colonial Civil Service, with all its imperfections, will be needed 
for many years to come. 

Let me remind you that before the war, if we exclude such fortresses as Gibraltar 
and Malta, there were practically no wlnte troops in the British Colonies, to hold 
down, as some people drink we hold down, the subject populations. Again in 
1940, when we of the British Empire stood alone against the Axis, with our allies 
overwhelmed by the Germans, and our own armies defeated, when our enemies 
exulted over our impending ruin, and even our friends had abandoned hope, this 
was the time when our Colonies stood by us— friends indeed, and true loyal friends. 

In the Gold Coast at that time we had few troops and we were surrounded by 
hostile Vichy territory. Had the people of the Gold Coast wished to push us into 
the sea there was little to prevent them. But this was the time when the people 
came forward in their thousands, not with empty protestations of loyalty, hut with 
men to serve in the army (and you know how gallantly die Gold Coast Regiment 
served in Abyssinia and Burma) and in the Home Guard, and with liberal gifts to 
war funds and war charities. This was curious conduct for people tired of British 
rule. And the Gold Coast was one of many Colonies which acted in this curious 
way. 

I am goir^ to speak of the Colonies in a general way, but I fear it is inevitable 
that I may refer to Africans as though they were the only people to live in the 
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Colonies. As most of my recent service has been in Africa the word comes 
naturally to me, and I trust that you who serve in other Colonies will understand 
and forgive. 

In its early stages Colonial Administration is a comparatively simple matter. It 
consists merely of maintaining order, of opening up the country by means of 
roads and railways, and of giving justice to the people. Colonial Civil Servants 
in the early days needed physical courage and the ability to live amid great 
discomfort, the ability also to do any kind of odd job that came along. Above all 
it was necessary for them to possess a real sympathy for the people among whom 
they were working. Now that the Colonies are under effective control physical 
courage is perhaps no longer necessary (but there is stdl a need for that moral 
courage which is wanted in every walk of life). Nor is there any need today for 
the Administrative Officer to be the Jack of all trades that he was in the past, as 
we have now a number of professional men and technicians of every kind to do 
the more technical jobs. But there remains of the three things which were needed 
in the old Service the most important of ail — a real sympathy for the people among 
whom we work. This has always been necessary, and will always be necessary 
however we may develop the Colonies, and however highly and efficiently our 
Administration may be developed. 

When I speak of sympathy I am not suggesting for one moment that we should 
be sentimental in our treatment of tlie African. We must be able to see his faults 
as they exist, for it is a great mistake to regard him always as a “blameless Ethio- 
pian.” The African, like ourselves, has lots of faults, but we must help him to 
overcome them, and we must help him by advice and example, and above all by 
impressing upon him that we really are his friends and anxious to help him. Nor 
must we be in too much of a hurry to “improve” him, and make him into what we 
think he ought to be. I am no beHever in rapid change, and when we remember 
that the African has moved in a couple of generations from the equivalent of the 
Middle Ages to the so-called civilisation of the Twentieth Century, it will help 
us to realise that he has perhaps gone as fast as can be expected on the road of 
progress. 

The rapid changes diat some people would like to make, good in. themselves as 
they may be, present sometimes a real difficulty to the social organisation of a 
primitive community. Let me give you an example. 

A little while ago in the Gold Coast we proposed to bring water by a pipe-line 
from a river some three miles away to a certain village. Every day in the past the 
women of that village had had to walk those three miles out and three miles back, 
twice a day, to get their household water, and in our innocence we thought that 
the people would appreciate the saving of labour that would be involved by the 
provision of a pipe-line supply. But the old Chief of the village took a very poor 
view of this great social improvement, and when asked what the trouble was 
reluctandy explained that if the women were not so employed every day in 
fetching water only God knew what mischief they would get into. 

Then again, every zealous Officer is seeking for efficiency, and such an Officer 
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may try to force the Africans to be efficient, and if diey will not work efficiently 
will try to do the work himself. This may have satisfactory results from the 
point of view of the European Officer, but it wiU not teach the African anything, 
and it is better to teach them than to do the work oneself. Let the African make his 
own mistakes, as it is only by making these mistakes that he will learn to avoid 
them. You yourselves will find it more useful, and more satisfactory, to make 
your own mistakes, than to make the mistakes imposed on you from Headquarters. 
I have myself found it far more satisfactory as a Governor to make my own mistakes 
than to make the mistakes which the Colonial Office has suggested to me. 

Then again don’t let us be too sure that we are always right. The local know- 
ledge of the primitive native has its value, and very often he knows a thing to be 
so, although he could not explain the reason for it. It sometimes gives us a jolt — 
and a very salutary jolt — ^when we get the local man’s opinion of our bright ideas 
and of our efficiency. I once opened in British Honduras, witli a great flourish of 
trumpets, a new rice mill of which I was very proud, and I invited tlie Maya Chiefs 
of the locality to come and admire this wonderful development. Seeing that one 
of them did not appear to be impressed I pointed out to him the merits of the miU, 
and showed him the clean rice emerging at the far end of it. His only comment 
was that the women of liis tribe could do this with a stick. 

Now it is clearly better to use the machinery of a rice mill than to use a stick, 
but he considered that we were making a lot of uimecessary fuss over a very simple 
thmg and he was right. We would have done better if we had taken less trouble 
over the machinery, and more trouble over explaining its uses to the people. And 
we made that mistake because we did not know enough about die Mayas. 

It is, in fact, our first job to learn all we can about the people of the Colonies, 
to learn their language if possible, and to learn what we csxifrom them, includmg 
good manners. Above all, do not let us go out to the Colonies crammed with 
theories and try to make the facts fit into diese theories. I speak now with dffi- 
dence, but there are perhaps far too many experts today with theories about 
Colonial Administration, only too ready and willing, from their vast dieoretical 
knowledge, to suggest improvements in the way Colonial peoples should be 
governed. Sometimes they seem to forget that they are not dealing widi abstract 
principles, but with human beings, and there is a real danger today of some 
confusion between the means and the end. There is some danger that the Colonies 
may come to be regarded merely as laboratories in which can be proved some of 
the magnificent theories evolved by experts. It is no use eliminating the mosquito 
in the colonies, if into the vacuum thus caused there comes a rush of experts. 

Let me quote to you what Mr. J. S. Fumivall has to say about experts, in his 
contribution to Fabian Colonial Essays : 

“The expert,” he says, “is a specialist in his own subject, but not in native life. 
He tries to adapt native life to scientific principles ; welfare requires the adaptation 
of scientific principles to native life . . . The expert does not see life whole, 
nor does he see it steadily.” 
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May I add to this that the expert in this country is too far away to see life in the 
Colonies at all, especially when the distant view is obscured by the clouds of theory. 
Do not misunderstand me. The expert has his uses, provided that he is not 
regarded as a dictator, and provided that he does not annoy the people of the 
Colonies with his theories. There is, as I have said, some danger of confusion 
between the means and the end. There is even a danger in Courses such as this 
one, lest the Course be regarded as more important than the Colonies for whose 
benefit it is devised. And worst of ah would it be if anyone began to think that the 
Colonies existed for the benefit of the Colonial Civil Service. 

I do not think I am exaggerating the danger of these things, or of the tendency 
to think of what ought to be rather than of what actually is ; or of the danger of 
looking at Colonial problems through European eyes,^ and to expect the people of 
a Colony to think in the same way as we do, and to have the same reactions as we 
would have to Government interference. 

The main thing in my opinion is to find out first what Colonial peoples want, 
and if their wants are not too unreasonable to let them have their way. I do not 
mean hy this that we must give way to irresponsible clamour, or to the haif-haked 
proposals of amateur politicians who seldom take the trouble to think out their 
problems, but where there is a consensus of opinion among reasonable local men 
(and there are many who could be so described) we should not dismiss their 
suggestions except for the gravest reasons, and if we do dismiss them we must 
carefully explain our reasons, with patience and with courtesy. The time is long 
past when we can get away with the attitude that “Daddy knows best” ; and we 
must remember that clnldren are perverse enough to grow up. We are there in 
the Colonies to help and to educate, and we can only help by a thorough under- 
standing of the Colonial point of view so far as it is possible for us to understand it. 
But we certainly will never understand tmless we take the trouble to try to under- 
stand, and we will never get our own motives understood and appreciated unless 
we make the people believe that we are their friends and that we wish to help them. 

Let me refer for a moment to indirect rule. This was an expedient adopted by 
my old cliief, Lord Lugard, in Northern Nigeria, to meet the situation which then 
existed. He had not a sufficiently large European staff with which to govern the 
country, and he made use of the existing Native Administrations and governed 
Northern Nigeria through them. Since that time there have been some who have 
tried to turn the theory of indirect rule into a mystic religion, and hy doing so 
have made it ridiculous. There is no mystery about indirect rule. It is merely a 
convenient form in the Colonies of local administration, and the Native Authorities 
are, or should be, what we in this country call Local Authorities. For those people 
who are stiH living a tribal existence I regard indirect rule as the best training in 
srif-govemment, and we should support it wherever it is possible to do so. But 
it must really be indirect rule and made more democratic than it is in some places. 
We must not merely set up autocratic chiefs through whom we can govern, 
because such rule is just as direct as any rule that a District Officer cotdd admimster-— 
and probably less efficient. I am not suggesting that we should take away thu. 
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power of the Chiefs and give it to men of our own choice. This would be fatal 
So long as their own people trust die Chiefs and are willing to be governed by them 
we should support the Chiefs and help them to work efficiently without regard to 
the clamour from a certain class of politician, who would like, to satisfy his own 
ambitions, to replace the Chief as the recognised leader of the people. We must 
in any case be careful not to move so far ahead of public opinion as to confuse the 
people, and many of the people would be gready confused if they lost their Chiefs. 

But when there is a real demand from the people for greater democracy we should 
encourage it and persuade the Chiefs to accept the position, and particularly to 
bring into their Councils more educated men. Let me add diat many of the 
Chiefs realise the need for such a change and are already giving effect to it. In 
this, as in other matters, let the people decide, and let them if necessary make their 
own mistakes. 

As I have said, I think indirect rule an excellent school in which die difficult art 
of self-government may be learnt. But indirect rule cannot be applied to all. It 
cannot be applied, for instance, to those educated people who have become 
divorced from their tribal life, and have adopted, perhaps with the Christian 
rehgion, a form of civilisation which is very much like ours. You cannot set the 
clock back in Africa or anywhere else, and you cannot expect the educated African 
to be satisfied with a Native Administration run by men in whom he has no 
confidence — ^illiterate men whom in his heart he despises. 

One of the troubles has been that these educated Africans are less amenable to 
our suggestions, less friendly, and less ■wiUing to accept us as supermen, and it is not 
so pleasing to our vanity to be criticised (and perhaps abused) by educated poBticians 
as it is to be treated with courtesy and respect by the members of a primitive 
community. But I have known a great many Africans, educated Africans, who 
were very pleasant and intelBgent people, with better manners than many Euro- 
peans, and ready to co-operate with any of us whom drey regarded as their friends. 
There are, of course, good and bad Africans, as there are good and bad Europeans. 

But do not be put off because you are criticised or opposed by Colonial poHtidans 
or by the Colonial Press. What you must do in such cases is to grin and bear it, 
and try by your own good manners to shame the others into better behaviour. 

I have never known such treatment to fad. No man in a responsible position can 
hope to escape criticism, and sometimes this criticism can be very unfair. But if 
you are confident in your heart that you have done the right thing, you can afford 
to ignore such criticism, which can do you no real harm. 

Perhaps you will ask me what all this has to do widi the future of the Colonial 
Service. In my view it has everything to do with it. The time has gone when the 
Colonial Civil Servant could afford to ignore the point of view of Colonial peoples, ^ 

and indeed of world opinion. In the past we have worked conscientiously, and I | 
think successfully, Jbr the people of the Colonies, hut now we must work with them. 
ha the past we could maintain order, stamp out slave deaHng and human sacrifice, I 
and give justice in our courts. We needed no help in distinguishing between right ) | 
and wrong in such cases, and there were in any case few people in the Colonies 
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of which I am now thinkiag who were in a position to advise or criticise our 
actions. Today the position is dhFerent. We have to take a far greater interest 
in die social and economic life of die people, and in diese things we must have 
their co-operation and assistance. We must help them to improve themselves, 
help them to become more healthy and more wealthy and more wise, and above 
all we must help them to help themselves. Our function in the future will become 
increasingly different from what it was in the past. 

Our role must in fact change from jui executive to an advisory one, and with 
die acceleration of Africanisation in die Services of the African Colonies, there will 
be httle room for the official who does not regard the training of Affican staff as 
his primary responsibility. 

Nor must this training be confined to the Civil Service alone. It is our duty 
to educate die whole population, and this duty is by no means confined to the 
members of the Education Department. Education is not given only in schools 
and colleges. The mass of the people must be taught new and healthier ways of 
living, improved methods of agriculture and other work, and a greater sense of 
pubhc responsibihty. A fmidamental characteristic of British Colonial poHcy is 
that we do not try to assimilate the Colonial peoples, nor to turn them into 
imitation Scotsmen — or even Englishmen — ^but to help them to develop a higher 
civihsation of their own, soundly based on their own traditional institutions and 
culture. 

The maintenance and development of sound administration in a Colony depends 
almost entirely on the personal relationship that exists between the officials and 
the people of the country. The Colonial, like anyone else, is naturally reluctant 
to admit his shortcomings to unsympathetic persons, but he knows quite well in 
his own mind diat he has much to learn, and he is anxious to learn whatever he 
can. Like ourselves, while he is willing to be led by a friend, he wiU not he driven 
by anybody, and least of all by one whom he does not trust, or who speaks to 
him ia a condescending manner. He is very sensitive and the bad maimers, or 
even die unsympathetic attitude, of one official may be sufficient to undo a great 
deal of good work done by a number of otliers. Every Government Officer 
should bear diis constantly in mind. Each has a special and personal responsibihty 
in this matter. 

The first thing then that the Colonial Civil Servant has to do is to make friends 
with the people among whom he is to work, and if he makes friends with them, 
and gets Aem to trust him he will have laid the foundation of his Hfe’s work, and 
will Jfcd his duties far more pleasing and his work far more effective than otherwise. 
Our attitude in the future must be one of sympathetic tolerance and unlimited 
patience. We are there to teach and to help, not to govern by the strong hand. 
The task is going to get harder and harder each day, but it will become more and 
more worth wMe as we see the results of what we are doing. Our main job is 
to teach the Afiricans and other Colonials to take our places in the administration 
of the Colonies. We must try and teach them to do &e work that we are doing 
ourselves, in order that they may replace us. It will be a long time before they 
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are as efficient as we are, because most of them have not got the background of 
training that we have had over many generations, and we must accept that fact. 
We must accept a certain amount of inefficiency, a certain amount of criticism 
even from those we are trying to help, and we must accept cheerfully the fact that 
we are training the men who in the end must take our places from us. You will 
get little thanks, but does this really matter i 

We must co-operate witli the people of the Colonies and we must co-operate 
with one another. There can be no division of the Colonial Service into water- 
tight compartments, with the Administrative Officers working separately from 
the technical men, and the technical men ignoring political repercussions in their 
professional zeal. As I see the Colonial Service in the future it must consist in 
each area of a team of men, professional and administrative, working togedier in 
close collaboration with one another, meeting frequently in committees, not 
committees in which diere is much talk and htde action, but businesslike active 
bodies of men, realising that they share a common responsibility for getting things 
done and a common duty to the people of the country. And above all, these 
Committees must work with the local people, with the local Chiefs and Native 
Authorities, and get their advice and help. 

There is a great deal to be done and you gendemen are representatives of the 
men who must do it. But you can only accomplish what you set out to do if 
you take the people into your confidence, work with them, play with them, and 
help them to the better life which they should share with us. 

Above aU, you must have a strong faith in the jusmess of our pohcy and 
confidence in our mission. You belong to a great Service and a Service with 
great traditions, and I am confident that the Service of the future will mainf a in 
those traditions worthily. 

Remember above all that you belong to a Service and diink sometimes when 
things are not going too well widi you of Kipling’s fines in The Pro^Consuh : 

“For, so the Ark be borne to Zion, who 
Heeds how they perished or were paid who bore it ? 

For, so the Shrine abide, what shame— what pride 
If we, the priests, were bound or crowned before it.” 
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Accountant-General, 306 

Accounting in Bahamas, 77 . 

Acting ofiiicals, 185 
Acts, see Laws ^ 

Address to Legislature, 200 
Administrative Secretary, 304 
Administrative Service, 49 - 51 . 103-5, 
107, 160, 197. 249. 293-6, 300-3, 307 
Administrator, 9, 10, 92, 241, 261, 264 
Advance system, 81, 127 
Advisers to S. of S., I 74“6 
African chauffeurs, 112 
African leaders, 188 
African merchants, 210 
African Morning Post, 69, 217, 238 
African nationality, 190 
African officers, 197, 245 , 295 - 7 , 299 
Africans, 42, 58-9, 65, 106-8, 112-4, 295, 
298-9, 310 

Ahenfie, 220 
Agents of firms, 196 
Agitators, 28, 137-8, 254 
Agreement with America, 172 
Agricultural Department, 293 
Agriculture, 128, 130 ^ 

Aide-de-Camp, see Private Secretary 

Air fields, 47, 186 

Air travel, 24, 39 

Akan, 178, m , 219 

Alafin of Oyo, 34 

Alake of Abeokuta, 34, 249 

Alcalde, 136 

Alligators, 146 

Amalgamation, Nigeria, 35, 39 
Amalgamation, West Africa, 190 
Amalgamation, West Indies, 22 
American bases, 171-3 
American soldiers, 260 
Americans, 73, 76, 82, 84, 171 - 3 , 182, 
189, 193, 255, 260 
Anglican Church, 114 , 143 
Anhnists, 33-4 , 179 
Annual reports, 40 
Appam, S,S. 246 
Appeals, 221 


Appropriation Act, 78, 270, 272 
Approved school, 215 
Arawaks, 136 

Archbishop of W. Indies, 143 
Archives of British Honduras, 96 
Area of colonies, ii, 12, 16, 19, 22, 32, 
74, 177, 190 
A.R.P. Services, 257 
Asantehene, 196 
Ashanti Pioneer, 230 
Assistant Principal, 296 
Assistant Secretary, 161 
Assistant Under Secretary of State, 48, 
155-176, 296 

Association of ex-Servicemen, 255 
Association of West African Merchants, 
281-2 

Attorney General, 222 
Auction Bridge, see Bridge 
Audit Service, 293 
Aviary, 219 

Ballot, 267 270 
and see Elections 
Bananas, 127-8 
Bands, 108-9, 137 
Baptists, 143 
Baracuda, 98-9 , 145 
Barrister, see Lawyer 
Bases, American, 171-3 
Basic salary, 297 
Bathing, 84 
Batteaux, 145 

Battle of St. George’s Caye, 125, 149 

Bauxite, 184 

Baymen, 123 

Beachcombers, 160 

Beef-worms, 153 

Belgians, 15 1 

BilHards, 57 

Bini tribe, 34 

Birds, 219 

Bishops, 143 

Black Caribs, 133, 136-7 
Bliss Trust, 143-5 
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Blue Book, 40 
Board of Trade, 269 
Boards, Public, 77-9 
Boating, 13 
Bond, The, 181, 200 
Bonus, 187 
Booby, 146 
Book Club, 105 
Book preservation, 106 
Bootlegging, '85-8, 269 
Botanicd Gardens, 151 
Boundary Commission, 149 
Boys, see Servants 
Boy Scouts, 215, 239 
Bribery, 270-1 
Bridge, 57, 69-70 
Bridges, 110 
Briefless Barrister, 301 
British Guiana, 22, 94 
British Honduras, 22, 61, 65, 73, 96, 
107, 117-8, 121-154, 155, 189, 253-5, 
275-280 

British Museum, 134, 150 
Broadcast, 188, 315 
“Bruix,” 246 
Buccaneer, 123 
Bunga, 194 

Bungalows, see Quarters 
Buried Treasure, 96 
Bums name, 133 
Bush D.C., 295 
Bush House, 60 
Bush Station, 294 
Business, Africans in, 210 

Cadets, 296 
Cahoon palm, 128 
Canadian Forester, 73 
CamiibaHsm, 28, 33, 67 
Capital sentences, 307-8 
Captain-General, 75 
Caribs, 12, 19, 133, 136-7 
Carnegie Corporation, 105, 150 
Carryhag the corpse, 217 
CascariUa, 83 
Cassava, 128, 185 
Casting vote, 285-6 
Casdes, 180-2 


“Cadiarine,” 262 

Cathohes, 55, 115, 143 

Cattle, 32, 95 

Caye, 74, 121 

Cemetery, 96, 121 

Central Secretariat, see Secretariat 

Central Secretary, 47 

Challenger, H.M.l, 246-7 

Chauffeur, 112 

Chemical Service, 293 

“Chest-of-Drawers,” 30, 42 

Chickchawnies, 94-5 

Chicle, 127, 149 

Chief Commissioner, 48, 104, 285-6 
Chief Justice, 92, 208, 286 
Chief Secretary, 48, 101-3, 112, 274, 304 
Chiefs, 34, 113, 119, 181, 194, 196, 
200-4, 206, 219, 253 
Children (European), 27, 43, 182 
Children, feeding of, 140-1 
Chinese, 87 
Chop, 57, 107 
Christianity, 34, 114, 179 
Church of England, 114, 143 
Citrus fruit, 19, 128 
Civic pride, 137 

Civil Service, see Colonial Civil Service 
Civil War, 269 

Climate, ii, 27, 39, 43, 63-4, 74, 131, 
153, 269, 297 
Clothmg, 216-7 

Clubs, 10, 14-15, 19, 47, 57-9, 83, 85, 
108 

C.M.G., 93, 188 
Coaster, 107 
Cocoa, 178, 184, 211-3 
Coconuts, 128 
Cohune palm, 128 

Colonial Civil Service, 9-1 1, 20, 22-4, 
155, 160-6, 293-312 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act, 310 

Colonial Development Fund, 129-13 2, 
174, 254. 276 

Colonial Office, 50, 129, 139, 150, 154, 
155-176, 189, 192, 208, 256, 269, 284, 
296-7, 301 

Colonial Regulations, 1 66-8 
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Colonial Reports, 40 
Colonial Secretary in Colonies, 28, 48, 
73, 169, 173-4, 266-7, 304-6 
Colonial Secretary, tide of, 157 
Colonial Unified Services, 293-4, 300 
Colour, see Racial prejudice 
Comnaission of Enquiry, 240, 275 
Commission on Cocoa marketing, 

21 1-2 

Commission on Higher Education, 191 
Commissioners in Out Islands, 76 
Commissioners in West Indies, 10 
Committee of London Merchants, 183 
Community Centres, 215 
Compairy fights, 257-8 
Competitive examinations, 294 
Comptroller for West Indies, 23, 190 
Conch, 83 

Confederacy Council, 282-5 

Confederate ports, 269 

Conferences, 19a 

Confidential reports, 160 

Confirmation, 165-6 

Conscientious objectors, 199 

Constitution, 78, 92, 171, 206, 209-240 

Consuls, American, 260 

Contractors, 61 

Cooking, 107 

Co-operation, 105, 21 1 

Cordelia, 241 

Corrugated iron, 214 

Council of Trade, 123 

Courses, 302 

Cow Fulani, 3 a 

Crabs, 153 

Creoles, 133, 137, 143 
Cricket, 14, 57, 63 

Crown Colony, 263, 266, 269, 272, 277 
Crown Counsel, 301 
Cumberland, 246 

Curry, 107 
Customs Service, 293 

Daily Echo, 234 
Daily Telegraph, 69-70 
Dances, 14, 59, 84, 108, 148, 153 
Dane guns, 248 
Danes, 180-3 


Daylight saving, 218 
Deer, 147 
Degrees, 294 
Demagogue, 279, 288 
Demobilisation, 208, 254 
Departments in colonies, 103-4, 293,300 
Departments in Colonial Office, 174 
Deputy Chief Secretary, 101 
Destoohng Clfiefs, 202 
Development Secretary, 304 
Diamonds, 184, 201 
Dining Club, 59, 107, 118 
Dinner parties, 194, 263 
Director of Medical Services, 307 
Director of Personnel, 306, 308 
Dishonesty of Africans, 66 
Dismissals, 164 
Disorders, see Riots 
District Commissioner, 18, 36-7, 104, 
108, 197, 252, 258 

District Officers, see District Commis- 
sioners 

Doctor flies, 94 
Doctors, see Medical Officers 
Dominions Office, 156, 171 
Dominions, Officers from, 294, 297 
Donkeys, 95 
Dory, 137 
Dredger, 13 1 
Dress, see Clothing 
Drinking in colonies, 15, 20, 29, 84, 
162-5, 260, 295 
Dry Season, see Climate 
Dutch, 180-3, 194 
Dwarf, H.M.S., 246 
Dyewood, 123 

Earthquake, Accra., 214 

Economic Adviser, 210, 307, 309 

Economist, The, 229 

Editors, see Newspapers 

Education, 80, Ii 4 > 140-2, 179 > ^ 94, 299 

Education Service, 293 

Egba rebeUion, 248 

Eggs. 45-6 

Elections, Bahamas, 270-1 
Elections, British Honduras, 277-9 
Elections, Gold Coast, 285-8 
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Elections, Nigeria, 265 
Elephants’ teeth, 180 
Elliott Commission, 191, 196 
Emir of Katsena, 189 
English language, 44, 218, 265, 287, 
and see Pidgin English 
English, teaching of, 142, 218 
English words for native titles, 113 
Estimates, 109, 112, 129 
European firms, 196-7 
Europeans in West Africa, 27 
European officers, 208 
European posts, 197, 295, 299 
European quarters, 60-61 
Ewe, 179 

Exchange of staff, 160-1 
Executions, 168, 221, 231, 307-8 
Executive Council, 10, 79-80, 195-6, 
221, 230-1, 267, 283, 307-9 
Expatriation, 295-9, 310 
Experts, lod, 117, 174, 259, 320 
Exploitation, 68 
Ex-Service men, 255 
Extraordinary members, 285 

Fabian Colonial Essays, 117 
Faithful concubinage, 25 
Fanti, 178, 181, 183, 200, 257 
Fauna, 28, 95, 145-7, 219 
Federation of West Indies, 22 
Fenian, 143 
Fetish, 179 
Films, 217 

Finance Committee, 112, 280 
Financial policy, 109, 1 13, 209 
Financial reserves, 109, 209 
Financial Secretary, 112-3, 306-9 
Fires in Nassau, 77 
Fish, 81, 85, 98, 145, 186 
Flamingoes, 95 
Flies, 94 
Football, 14, 57 

Foreign Office, 86, 149-150, 160, 171, 

173 

Foresters, 127, 137 
Forest Service, 293 
Forests, 31, 121, 178 
Forgery, 271 


Forts, see Castles 

French, 12, 19, 151, 177, 179, 181, 189, 
244, 256, 261-2 
Frigate Birds, 146 
Fulani, 32-3 

Funeral customs, 220, 238, 281 
Ga, 179 

Games and sports, 13, 14, 57, 59, 215-6 

Ganja, 139 

Garden Club, 106 

Gardens, 102, 151 

Gazette, 103 

G.C.M.G., 219 

Geographical departments, 174-5 
Geological Survey Service, 293 
Germans, 142, 151, 177, 182, 246-8, 

255-d 

German wars, see Wars 

Gibnut, 147 

Gin Tank, 57 

Girl Guides, 215, 239 

Glasses, wearing of, 28 

Gold, 179, 184, 201 

Gold Coast Regiment, 240, 244-5 

Golf, 153 

Gonja, 179 

Government House, 55, 77, 141, 15 1-2, 
177, 181, 259 

Government purchase crops, 132, 212 
Governors, generally, 48-9, 56, 63, 
155-6, 161-170, 266, 277, 294, 304-9 
Governors of Bahamas, 73, 75, 77-9, 90, 
92, 99, 250, 266-8, 270, 272-3 
Governors of Bermuda, 74 
Governors of British Honduras, 118, 
121-154, 189, 253, 275-9 
Governors of Gold Coast, 48, 51, 65, 68 
104, 1 15, 177-240, 257, 259, 280-6, 
296 

Governors of Jamaica, 124, 147 
Governors of Leeward Islands, 10, 177, 
243, 261 

Governors of Nigeria, 47, 53-5, 62, loi, 
103-5, 109, 147. 187-9, 265 
Governors of Quintana Roo, 148 
Governors of Sierra Leofte, 177 
Governors of Tanganyika, 47 
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Governors of West Africa, 191, 309 
Governor-General, 39-4° 

Governors’ Conference, 191 
Grant-in-aid, 128, 276 
Grapefruit, 128 
Greeks, 87 

Greenwich time, 318-9 
Green Turde, see Turde 
Groundnut stew, 107 
Guard of Honour, 152 

Handbook of Nigeria, 41, 71 

Harmattan, 64 

Hausa Farewell, 119, 240 

Hausa, 32-3, 179, 189, 218, 345 

HawksbiU, see Turde 

Heads of Department, 104, 190, 296 

Health, 24, 27-8, 38-9, 43, 115-7, 183 

Helmets, 38 

Higher Educadon Commission, 191, 
196 

High Life, 216 
Hi-jackers, 87-8 
History of Nigeria, loi 
Holy Rollers, 84 
Home Guard, 256 
Honourable, title of, 292 
Honours, 93, 147, 219 
Hookworm, 34 
Horticulturist, 102 
Hospitality, 21, 61-3 
Hospitals, xis~6, 213 
Hostels, 215 . 

Hotels, 61 

House of Assembly, 74-5, 78-80, 86, 
89-93, 98, 171, 261-3, 267-375 
House of Commons, 228-231, 235, 309 
Houses, see Quarters 
Housing, 60, 116, 214 
Human sacrifice, 38, 66, 200, 219 
Humour of Negroes, 280 
Hurricanes, 9, 12, 87, 97-9 
Hush-Hush, 259 

Ibibio, 34 
Ibo, 33, 34 
Iguana, 95 
Ikoyi Club, 108 


Illegitimacy, 25, 368 
Imperial Colonial Service, 397 
Imperial Institute, 302, 311 
Imperial Treasury, 128-9, 144, 151, 157, 
269, 276 

Import Duties, 206, 276 
Imported officials, 20, 89-91, 295, 299, 
310 

Income tax, 155, 161, 206, 380, 289-391, 
396 

Index to Laws, 265 
Indian corn, 133 
Indian hemp, 139 
Indians, 126, 133, 148 
Indirect election, 287 
indirect rule, 33, 202-4 
Indirect taxation, 290 
Inferiority complex, 59, 138 
Inherent rights, 199-203 
Insects, 28, 153, 182, 294 
Inspector General, 244 
Instruments of Constitution, 277-8, 284, 
389 

Intelligentsia, 113, 2S3 

Interdepartmental co-operation, 104-5 

Interviews, 156-7 

Islam, see Muslim 

ItaHans, 245 

Ivory, 34, 180 

“Ivy,” 346 

Jesuits, 136, 143 
Jim Crow, 173 

Joint Provincial Council, see Provincial 
Council 

Judges, 216-7, 298, 301 
Judges, good and bad, 89 
Judicial Adviser, 201 
Judicial Committee, see Privy Council 
Judicial Department, 301 
Juju, 140, 179» 217. 219, 235 

Kanuri, 32-4 

K.C.M.G., 147 
King’s Birthday, 255 
King’s House, 121, 147 
King, tide of, 113 
Kissing Hands, 121, 177 
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Konkomba, 217 
Km, 29 

Labour Department, 38 

Labour Laws, 15 

Labour Party, 235 

Lagos Book Club, 105 

Lagos Constabulary, 245 

Lagos Dining Club, 107, 118 

Lagos Library, 105, 118 

Land Contingent, 244, 248 

Land Court, 201 

Landlords, 215 

Land settlement, 1 30-1 

Language, 33 . 133 . 142, 165, 302 

Lawn Tennis, 14, 37, 54, 57, 59, 216 

Lawyers, 66-7, 216, 282, 301 

Laziness of West Indians, 24 

Leader of House, 267 

Leaders irresponsible, 188 

Leaf Spot disease, 128 

League of Coloured Peoples, 172 

Leave, 16, 18, 38. 63, 93, loi, 147, 155, 

193.255 

Legal Department, 301 
Legal Service, 293 

Legislative Council, 10, 112, 118, 126, 
129, 137, 140, 143, 152, 188, 202-3, 
231, 258, 261-292, 309 
Legislatures, 261-292 
Leper settlements, 115 
Levy on salaries, 300 
Library, 105, Ii8, 150-1 
Lieutenant-Governor, 39-40, 48, 103-4, 
126 

Life newspaper, 260 
Lighthouses, 76, 269 
Lime juice, 185 
Liquor, 85-8, 185, 269 
Lobster, 146 
Local preachers, 81, 252 
Log rafts, 103, 125, 127 
Logwood, 123, 125-6 
Long Grade, 300 
Lords Proprietors, 75 
Lucayans, 74, 94 


Ludo, 96 
Lunacy, 139 

Mace, 268 

Magistrate, 124-5, 217, 265, 301 
Malidi, 189 

Mahogany, 31, 122, 126-130, 149-151, 
178, 185 

Maize, 128, 132, 185 
Malaria, 116, 134, 182 
Mammy chair, 29, 240 
Mamprusi, 179, 217 
Manatee, 146 
Mandates, 177 
Manganese, 184 
Mangrove, 31 
Marine, Nigerian, 246 
Marriage, 25, 39 
Masquerade, 15 

Maya, 123, 127, 132-136, 142, 150 
Medical Department, 293 
Medical Missions, 115 
Medical Officers, 117-8 
Medical Service, 293 
Medical Service in Schools, 141 
Medical work, 115-7 
Medicine issued, 18 
Members of Parliament, 223, 228 
Merlin, H.M.S., 125 
Messengers, 52 
Methodist, 143 
Mines, 184, 201 
Mines Service, 293 
Minister for Home Affairs, 2S3 
Ministry of Labour, 208 
Minutes of Legislative Council, 261, 
282 

Minutes to Civil Service, 51, 104, 313 

Minutes, writing of, 51 

Missionaries, 41, 114-5, 141-3, 179 

Mission schools, 114, 141 

Mobs, 249-252 

Moral courage, 282, 288, 319 

Morals in West Indies, 25 

Mortality, 182 

Mosquitoes, 132, 153 

Motor car, 112 

Motors in Bermuda, 73-4 
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Motor transport, iio»i2. 

Mountain Cow, 147 
Moving pictures, 85 
Mud houses, 214 
Municipalities, 69, 204-6 
Municipal Members, 203, 284, 291 
Murder, 66, 168, 179, 219-239 
Museum, 150-1 
Muslim, 33-4, 1 14 

Na, 218 

Names, curious, 73, 96 
Nana, tide of respect, 37 
Nassau Guardian, 92 
Native Administration, 33,69, 103,185, 
199-204 

Native Affairs, 48, 284 
Native Afidcan Church, 114 
Native Courts, 52, 199-201, 253 
Native, use of word, 194, 203 
Navy, 14, 256, 260 
Negroes, 137 

Negroes in West Indies, 21 
Negroes, noisy, 30 
New Empire (Maya), 134 
Newspapers, 66, 69-70, 90-92, 137-8, 
282, 284, 287, 289-90 
Nigerian Council, 265 
Nigerian Daily Times, 119 
“Nigerian Gazette,” 103 
Nigerian Land Contingent, see Land 
Contingent 
Nigerian Marine, 246 
Nigerian Secretariat, see Secretariat 
Noisiness of Negroes, 30 
Nortixers, 153 
Nursing Sisters, 41, 53 

Oba of Lagos, 112, 114, 119 

Obeah, 139-40 

Odibro of Apedwa, 220 

Official Members, 126, 261, 264-292 

“Ofwac,” 191 

Oil Palm, 31, 178 

Old Coaster, 107 

Ordinances, see Laws 

Ordinary, 92-3 

Overriding Powers, see Reserve Powers 


Pagans, 33-4, 179 
Palm oil and kernels, 31, 178, 185 
Palm Oil Chop, 107 
Palm Wine, 185 
Panama Disease, 128 
Panyaring, 200 
Paramount Chiefs, 200, 202 
Paramount Powers, see Reserve 
Powers 

Parhament, 160, 277, 309 
Parliamentary Under Secretary, 158 
Passages, 38-9, 90 
“Patricia,” 145 

Peace Preservation Ordinance, 258 
Pension, 118, 164, x66 
Pepper, 107, 180 
Petitions, 139 
Picture galleries, 15 1 
Pidgin English, 45, 57, 188, 218, 247 
Pink Pearl, 83 
Pipeshank, 13 1 
Pirates, 75, 87, 95-6, 269 
Planters in West Indies, 21, 261, 263 
PoHce, 108-9, 187, 241-2, 248-254, 
256-8, 279 
Police Service, 293 
Political martyrs, 282 
Politicians, 66, 249 
Polo, 57 
Polygamy, 114 
Pool, The, 21 1 
Poor Whites, ii 

Population, 11, 16, 19, 32, 133, 177, 190 
Portuguese, ii, 180, 182 
Postage stamps, 13, 94-6 
Postal Service, 293 
Poverty, 10, 24 
Presbyterians, 143 
Prerogative of mercy, 168, 221, 235 
Presidencies of Leeward Islands, 10, 12, 
18, 261, 264-5, 284-6 
President of Council, 264, 277, 281 
President of Guatemala, 148-9 
President of Town Council, 205-6 
Press, see Newspapers 
Prince of Wales College, 198 
Principal of Achimota, 199 
Principals in Colonial Office, 296 
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Prisons, 16-7, 64-5, 250-1 
Private practice, 117-8, 301 
Private Secretary, 18, 44, 53 - 57 » 268 
Privy Council, 92, 221-2, 226, 231, 237, 
308 

Probation, 165-6, 215, 301 
Prohibition, 76, 1 85 
Promotion, 163-4, 166 
Protectorate of Nigeria, 265 
Protectorate of Northern Territories, 
177, 184 
Protestants, 115 
Provincial Commissioner, 104 
Provincial Council, 231, 239, 281, 
284-5, 287 

Provincial Members, 283, 287 
Public Boards, see Boards 
Public Buildings, 151-2 
Public Opinion, 65, 67 
Public Service Commission, 306, 308 
Public Works Department, 61, 78 
Punctuality, 152 

Quarters, 27, 30, 60-1, 77, 102, 293 
Quarters, Doubling up in, 30, 193 
Quarters, shortage of, 42 
Queen Mary, 255 
Questions, 266 
Quinine, 29, 182 

Racial feeling, 294-7 
Racial relations, 21, 91, 137, 148, 199, 
215-6, 242-3, 280 
Rafts of logs, 103, 125, 127 
Railways, 47, 108-111, 149, 186-7, 248, 
Rainfall, 36, 63-4, 177 
Rainy Season, see Climate 
Ratoons, 129 
Red Tape, 51 
Regatta, 145 
Regional Grouping, 190 
Re-housing, 116, 214-5 
Religion, 33-4, 114-5, 142-3, 179 
Remand Homes, 215 
Reserve Powers, 69, 126, 275-8, 283-5, 
292 

Reserves, Financial, 109, 209 
Resident Minister, 189-192 


Residents, 104, 107 
Retrenchment, 109 
Revenue, 206 
Rice, 107, 128, 132-3 
Rickshaw, 30 
Rifle shooting, 243 
Riots, 103, 128, 187, 241-4, 249-255, 
257-8 

Road and rati controversy, iio-iii 
Roads, 68, 80, 130-1, 135, 149, 254, 270, 
276 

Roman CadioHcs, 136, 142-3 
Roman Empire, 298 
Royal Ah Force, 193, 219, 260 
Royal Commission, 23, 25, 138, 155 
Royal Emphe Society, 119, 173 
Royal Instructions, 221 
Royal Navy, 14, 97-8, 193, 260 
Royal Niger Company, 35, 244 
Royal West African Frontier Force, 
142, 218, 244-5 
Rubber, 185 
Rugby football, 57 
Rum, 15, 17, 271 
Rum-ruimers, 76 
Rum shops, II, 241 

Sabbatical year, 302-3 
Saints, Battle of the, 262 
Salaries of Governors, 155, 161, 296 
Salaries of Officials, 73, 89-90, 208, 278, 
293, 295-300 
Salt, 83 
Sandflies, 153 
Sapodilla, 127 
Sappo, 220 
Sawmill, 127 

Scholarships, 68, 142, 197-8 
Schools, feeding in, 140 
Schools Medical Service, 141 
Schools of Tropical Medicine, 310 
Scotch Club, 37 
Scouts, 215 
Sea-bathing, 108 

Secretariat, 39-40, 47-52, 56, 77, 101-2, 
112-3, 157, 177, 295, 304-7 
Secretary for Native Aifahs, 48 
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139, 144, 155-176, 190-2, 195, 197, 
205, 208, 2r23, 228-231, 235, 242, 2 3 , 
266, 269, 276-7, 280, 283-4, 293, 296 

Secretary of State for Domnuons. 171 
Secret Ballot, 267, 270 
Sectarianism, 142 
Select Committee, 270, 28 1 

Self-government, 69 

Sense of Humour, 280 
Separation Allowance, 280 
Servants, 30, 43“5 
Services, see United Services 

Sessional Papers, 115 

Sharks, 13 , 145 

ShehuofBomu, 33 , 189 

Shifting cultivation, 127 
Shooting, 13, 16, 243 
Sigatoka disease, 128 
Sisal, 80, 83 
“Skin,” 218 
Slave rebellion, 242 
Slavery, 21, 24-5, 34 , 37-8, 68. 96, 125, 
I?'?, 136-7, 180-1, 184, 263-4 
Slums, 116, 215 
Small Chop, 57-8 
Smuggling, 17 , 85-7 
Snails, 185 

Snakes, 28, 146 ^ 

Social Welfare Committee, 308 
Social Welfare Department, 215 
“Soul,” 196 

Spaniards, 12, 75 - 6 , 96, 122-5, 133 - 4 , 
142, 248 

Speaker, 73 , 75 . 93 , 229, 231,268,272-4, 
286 

Spectator Daily, 96 

Spirits, belief in, 94 , 139-40 

Spirits, see liquor 

Sponges, 81, 94 , 146 

Staff shortage, 40, 109, 207-8 , 249 

Stamps, see Postage Stamps 

State Council, 204 

State in Gold Coast, 201 

Stelae, I 34 „ 

Stool, 179, 202, 204, 257-8 
Strikes, 186-8 
Study Leave, 302 


Subject Departments, 174-5 
Submarine, 177, ^86 
Sugar, II, 20, 128, 131, 174, 241 
Sultan of Sokoto, 33 , 188-9 
Summer School, 302, 3^7 
Sunstroke, 28 

Superstition, 94-5, 139“i40 , 179 
Supervisor of Customs, 27 
Supplementary Expenditure, 167 
Supreme Court, 221-2 
Surf, 29, 186 
Surf-boats, 186 
Surf Ports, 186 
Survey Service, 293 
Swedes, 182 
Swimming, 108 
Swollen Shoot, 213 
Syrians, 68, 210 

Tact, need for, I 05 
Tanks, water, 1 32 
Tapir, 147 

Tariff, see Import Duties 

Tarpon, 145 rr. 

Taxation, see Incorne Tax 
Temperature, see Clmate 

Tennis, « Lawn Tenms 

Termites, 60 

“Three Bs,” 263, 266, 269 
Tidal wave, 122, 15 ^ 

Times, 235-6 
Tin, 33 

Tomatoes, 80, 82 
Tornado, 64 
Tortoise-shell, 83, 95 
Tourists, 76, 78. 81-5. 268-9 
Tour of Service, 38 
Town Boards, X 39 
Town Councils, 204-6 

Trade slump, 109. 300 

Trading in West Afirica, 209-10 

Trade Winds, 153 
Travelling allowance, 262 
Treasure, 96 e,ne 

Treasurer, 10, 77 , ^ 

Treasury, see Impend Treasury 

Trials, 282 

Tribune (Bahamas), 9°-^ 
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Tribune (London), 229 
Tropical African Services Course, 302 
Trustees of Bliss Trust, 144 
Tuberculosis, 94 
Turtle, 83, 95 
Twi, 178 
Twins, 52 

Under Secretaries, see Assistant Under 
Secretaries 

Unemployment, 128, 130, 175, 254 
Unified Services, 293 
United Fruit Company, 356 
University Courses, 302-3 
University Degrees, 67, 160, 294 
University for West Africa, 191 
Unofficial Members, 261-292, 307 

Valerian, 97-8 

Vaults, 12 1 

Vernacular, see Language 
Veterinary Service, 293 
Veto, 277-8 
Vice-Admiral, 92 
Vichy French, 186, 189, 256 
Visits to colonies, 158-9 
Volunteers, 14, 18, 243-4, 256 
Voyages, 39 

W.A.F.F., see Royal West African 
Frontier Force 
Waiting rooms, 156-7 
War, Ashanti, 245, 257 
War, 1914-18, 40, 244-8 
War, 1939-45, 149, 185-6, 189, 255-6, 
258-260, 282 
Warrant Chiefs, 253 
Washington Weather Bureau, 122 
Water Rate, 249 

Water supplies, 116-7, 131-2, 213-4 
Wedding, see Marriage 
Welfare Department, 215 


West African Broadcasting Unit, 259 
West African Court of Appeal, 221-2, 
226 

West African Frontier Force, see Royal 

W.A.F.F. 

West African Governors, 186, 191, 209 
West African Regiment, 244, 246-8 
West African Setdements, 183 
West African War Council, 147, 191, 

194 

West African Cocoa Research Institute, 

213 

West African Council, 191 

West India Committee, 93 

West Indian Conference, 93 

West Indian Bases, 171-3 

West Indian Regiment, 244 

West Indian Royal Commission, 23, 

25. 138, 155 

Whisky, 85 

White ants, see Termites 

White Cap Chiefs, 119 

White Cargo, 42 

White Man’s Grave, 27, 62 

Whites, II, 17, 20-1, 93, 261 

Wife, 39, 41, 43, 45, pS, 102, 239-240 

Wild animals, 28, 146-7 

Witches, 140 

Wives, 38, 42-3 

Women (European), 27, 41-3, 182 
Women’s riots, 103, 252-3, 275 
World Fair, 256 
Wrecking, 75-6, 269 
Writing off losses, 167-8 

Yachting, 85, 103 
Ya Na, 218 
Yellow Fever, 34, 182 
Yoruba, 32-4, 191 

Zoo, 219 
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Aba, 253, 275 

Abaco, 74 . 93 

Abeokuta, 34. 249 

Abyssinia, 68, 245 

Acliimota, 43 . bo, 186, 191-2, 260 

Accra, 59, 116, 177-240, 260, 281-6 

Africa, see West Africa 

Akim Abuakwa, 196, 220, 238, 281 

Akwamu, 181 

America (village), 37 

Anamabu, 1S2, 257 

Andros, 74, 81, 94 - 5 . 9 ^ 

Anguilla, 16-18, 265 
Ankobra River, 178 
Antigua, 10, 12, 242, 264 
Apapa, 47 
Apedwa, 220, 238 
Ashanti, 177-240, 245. 257, 282-7 

Bahamas, 22, 44, 73-ioo, 112-3, 250-3, 
263-4, 266-275, 292 
Barbados 22, 147 > 263-4. 242, 269 
Barbuda, 242 

Basseterre, 10, 12, 241, 262 

Basutoland, i 93-4 

“Battlefield,” The 137-8 

Bauchi, 31, 67 

Bay Islands, 124 

Bay of Honduras, 121 

Bay Street, 84, 269 

Belgian Congo, 193-4 

Belize, iziff, 254 

Benin, 34 

Benque Viejo, 134 

Benue River, 31. no 

Bermuda, 73 - 4 , 98 , I7i”2, 263-4, 269 

Black Volta, 178 

Bomiy, 63 

Bornu, 33, 189 

Bosumptwi, 178 

Brimstone Hill, 12, 262 

Brohemie, 37 

Buckingham Palace, 93, 177 
Burma, 245 


Calabar, 265 
Cambridge, 302 

Cameroons, 40, 64, 151, 212, 244-8 
Canada, 76, 84, 172, 193, 291 
Canal Zone, 147 

Cape Coast, 67, 181-2, 200, 204, 206, 
239, 283, 285, 290 
Cape Town, 73, 193-4 
Caracas, 147 
Caribbean Sea, 121 
Cartagena, 147 
Caye Sal, 87 

Central America, 121, 123, 134 
Ceylon, 271 
Chad, Lake, 33 
Chetumal, 148 

Chiistiansborg Castle, 180-1, 240 
Ciskei, 193 

Cockscomb Mountains, 121 

Colon, 147 

Corozal, 148 

Costa Rica, 147 

Cuba, 75 

Curacoa, 147 

Cyprus, 150 

Dagomba, 179, 218 
Dibombe, 248 

Dominica, 10, 18-19, 22, 264 
Downing Street, 156-7, 172 
Duala, 246-7 

East Africa, 248 
Ebute Metta, 108 
Egyptian Sudan, 189 
Eleuthera, 74 . 80, 93 , 269 
Elizabethville, 193 
Ehnina, 179-182, 184, 257 
Ethiopia, 68, 245 
Exuma, 96 

Fernando Po, 184 
Five Cowrie Creek, 47 
Florida, 74 , § 5 , 87, 94 
Force Road, 47 
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Fort Hare, 194 
Freetown, 177 

Gambia, 190, 244 
Gatun Locks, 147 
German East Africa, 245, 348 
Gold Coast, 17, 48, 51, 57. 59. do, 63-8, 
loa, 104, 108-9, 1 13-3, 133, 177-240, 
244-5, 256-260, 280-291, 395-6, 303 
Grand Bahama, 74 
Grand Turk, i3i 
Grenada, 33 

Gross Fredericksburg, 182 
Guatemala, 147 
Guiana, 136 
Gulf of Guinea, 33 
Gulf of Mexico, 75 
Gulf Stream, 74 

Haiti, 68, 74 
Half-moon Caye, 146 
Halifax, 73 
Harbour Island, 370 
Havana, 123 
Hemang, 30i 
Hog Island, 85 

Honduras (Republic), 121, 136, 256 
Hope Town, 93 

Ibadan, 33 
Iddo, 47 
Ife.34 
Iju, 248 

ikoyi, 47, 102, 108 
Inagua, 95 
Isle of Orleans, 99 

Jabassi, 248 
Jamaica, 147 
Jebba, iio 
Juan Fernandez, 75 

Kaduna, 188 

Kano, 33, no 

Katsena, 33, 189 

Kenya, 155 

Keta, 179, 186 

Kibi, 230 

KokoTown, 35 

Kumasi, 178, 205, 257, 283-5 


Lagos, 29, 34-35, 47, 57, 61, 63, 102-3, 
105-8, no, 112, 118, 150, 184, 188, 
245, 34S-9, 265 
La Guayra, 147 
Lake Bosumptwi, 178 
Lake Chad, 33 
Lebanon, 210 

Leeward Islands, 9-10, 12-13, 18, 20, 
177, 243, 261, 364-5 
Leopoldville, 193 
Lesser Antilles, 136 
Liberia, 29, 68 
Litde Guana Caye, 93 
London, 256 
Lubaantun, 134 

Maidugari, 63 
Mayaguana, 97 
Mexico, I31, 136, 133-4, 148 
Moloney Street, 106 
Montreal, 99 
Montserrat, 10, 12, 264 
Mora, 248 
Moskito Coast, 124 
“Mud,” The, 81, 94 
Muni, 248 

Nassau, 74, 76, 81-5, 88, 250, 368-270 
Nevis, 10, 12-13, 261, 264 
Newfoundland, 171-3 
New Jersey, 86 

New Providence, 74, 76, 80, 95, 267 
New York, 99, 355 
Niagara, 193 

Niger River, 31-2, no, 153 
Nigeria, 27-73, 101-130, 147, 178, 180, 
186-190, 194, 196, 310, 312, 218, 240, 
244-6, 248, 353, 365-6, 374-5,280,295 
Northern Nigeria, see Nigeria 
Northern Provinces, 189, 265 
Northern Rhodesia, 300 
Northern Territories, 177-9, 184, 199, 
313-4, 217, 382, 385-6 
Nova Scotia, 73 
Nyasaland, 121 

Olumu, 348 
Opobo, 117, 252-3 
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Orillia, 99 

Out Islands, 76, 79 - 8 i, 97 , 99 , 267-270 
Oxford, 302 
Oyo, 34 

Palestine, I 73 , 

Panama Canal, 147 
Peten, I 49 
Port Elizabeth, I 94 
Port Limon, I 4'7 
Port-of-Spain, 147 
Pra River, 178 
Pretoria, 193 
Princes, 182 

Puerto Barrios, 147-256 
Puerto Cabello, 147 

Quebec, 99 
Quintana Roo, 148 

Ragged Island, 253 
Red Volta, 178 
RoUeville 96 
Roseau, 19 

Saba, 16 

Saint Christopher, see St. Kitts 
Saint Eustatius, 16 
Saint George’s Cayc, 123, 125, 149 
Saint Jorge de la Mina, 180, 184 
St. Kitts, 9-26, 140, 240, 243*4, 261-2, 
264-5 

Saint Lawrence River, 99 
Saint Leonards-on-Sea, 16, 18 
Saint Lucia, 22 
Sahit Martins, 17 
Saint Vincent, 22, 136 
San Antonio, 135 
San Luis, I 3 S 
San Salvador, 74 
Sapeie, 36 

Scotland, 123, 127 , 133 
Sekondi, 29, 204, 206, 281, 283, 385 
Shama, 258 

Sierra Leone, 177 , 182, 184, 19Q, 244 
Sokoto, 33, i 88~9 
South AiBca, 193*4 


Southern Nigeria, 265 
Soudiern Provinces, 253, 265 
Spanish Honduras, lai, 136, 356 
Spanish Wells, 93 
Sroghoe, 179 
Stann Creek, 133, 147 
Sudan, 1S9 

Takoradi, 29, 116, 177, 186, 193, 206, 
260, 285 
Tamale, 286 
Tanganyika, 109 
Tano Ruver, 178 
Togoland, 177, 245-7 
Toronto, 99 
Transkei, 193 
Trinidad, 138, 147 
Turks and Caicos, 121 
Tumelfe, 146 

. Umtata, 193 

Union of South Africa, 193 
United States, 76, 133, 171, 269 

Victoria, 15 1 
Victoria Falls, 193 
Virgin Islands, lO, 264 
Volta River, 178, 180 

Watlings, 74 

West Africa, 37, 140, 189-192, 344, 295 
West Indies, 10, I 3 , 20-24, 39 , 75 , 93 , 
126. 136, 138, 140, 143, 153, 155, 161, 
171, 190, 242-3, 250, 254, 261-4, 269, 

295, 298 

Whitehall, 169 
White Volta, 178 
Windward Islands, ii, 22, 264 
Winneba, 258 
Wuri River, 248 

Yaba, 47 
Yaimde, 347 
Yendi, 218 
Yucatan, 133-4 , 134 

Zambesi River, 193 
Zaria, 33 
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Allen & Unwin, loi 
Anier)% L. S., 158 
Asset, Sir J., 73 

Atta, Sir Ofori, 66 , 179, 196, 202--3, 
219-220, 238, 281 

Bailey, Sir S., 171 
Balfour, Lord, 192 
Bannerman, D., 219 
Barnes, L., 263 
Baron Bliss, 143-5 
Battersliill, Sir W., 161 
Bethell, C. E., 267 
Biesemeier, Commander, 172 
“Blackbeard,” 95 
Bliss, Baron, 143-5 
BourdiUon, Sir B., 186, 187, 280 
Bryden, A. L., 236 
Buchanan-Smith, Sir W., 119 
Buckingham, Duke of, 263 
Burdon, Sir J., 121 
Burnaby, Admiral, 124 
Bums, G. Delisle, 105 
Burns, J., 10, 241, 264 
Burns, P., 9, 243, 264 
Bums, R. E., 10, 29 

Callaghan, J., 230 

Cameron, Sir D., 39, 48, 56, 103, 109, 
294 

Campbell, T. M., 216 
Carr, H., 58, 106, 107 
Chamberlain,]., 15 8 
Chamberlain, N., 94 
Churchill, W,, 158, 172, 229 
Clifford, Sir H., 40, 48, 49, 55, 103, 265, 
2<56, 294 

Coffin, Captain, 73 
Columbus, C., 74 
Cordeaux, Sir H., 77, 93, 267 
Coupland, Sir R., 291 
Cranbome, Lord, 171, 172 
Crooks, J.J., 182 


Danquah, J. B., 319, 331, 238 
Davis,],, 216 
De’ath, Mr., 73 
DeGrasse, Admiral, 262 
Denliam, Sir E., 121 
DeRobeck, Admiral, 341 
Despard, Colonel, 135 
Dobell, Sir C., 346 
Docemo, King, 113 
Dore Numa, 38 
Durham, Lord, 279, 287, 291 

Eyre, Governor, 242 

Fahy, C., 172 
Fletcher, Sir M., 147 
Fuad, M., 220, 336 
Fuller, Admiral, 346 
Furnival,]. S., 117 

Ganmians, L. D., 290 
Gann, T., 135 
Gibbon, E., 298 
Gifford, Sir G., 218 
Greaves, Dr., 73 
GrenviUe, Sir R,, 96 
Grier, Sir S., 48 
Grunshi, Alliaji, 245 
Guggisberg, Sir G., 169, 198 

Hale, L,, 229 
Hall, Lord, 191, 209, 323 
Harcourt, Lord, 159 
Harragin, Sir W., 208 
Hodson, Sir A,, 185, 2H 
Hofmeyr, ]. H., 193 
Humann & Pitt, 73 

Jardine, Sir D,, 48, 177 
Johnson, Dr., 163 
Jones, A. Creech, 228-9 
Jones, R. Langton, 76 

Keppel, Dr., 105 
Killam, Dr., 73 

Kipling, R., 152, 294, 312, 324 
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Kittermaster, Sir H., 121 
Korsah, K. A., 196, 202 

Lander, J., 32 
Landon, L. E., 181 
Leacock, S., 84 
“L.E.L.,” 1 81 
“Little Man,” 55 
Lloyd, Lord, 158, 170-2 
Lothian, Lord, 170 

Liigard, Lord, 33, 39 j 53 ~ 5 , loi, 115, 
169, 244, 265, 294 

MacCarthy, Sir C., 183, 257 
Macdonald, M., 158 
Maclean, G., 181, 183 
Malcolm, H., 75, 93, 268, 272-4 
Massey, ¥.,172 
Maxwell, Sir j., 300 
Melgar, General, 148 
Mensali, A., 220, 232, 237, 238 
Milverton, Lord, 147 
Moberley, General, 247 
Moloney, General, 172 
Moore, Sir H., 48, 155, 161 
Moorhouse, Colonel, 249 
Moseley, A., 92 
Moseley, M., 92 
Moss, Captain, 125 
Moyne, Lord, 155, 158, 172 

Nana, Chief, 37 

Ofori Atta, Sir, 66 , 179, 19b, 202-3, 219, 
220, 238, 281 
Orr, Sir C,, 93, 272, 273 

Park, M., 32 

Parkinson, Sir C., 160, 163 
Pirn, Sir A., 128, 276 
Prempeh, Sir A., 196 
Prempeh, King, 257 


Rabeh, 189 
Rattray, R. S., 29 
Richards, Sir A., 147 
Rodney, Admiral, 261-2 
Rogers, W., 75 
Rolle, Lord, 96 
“Rustybuckle,” 52 

Selkirk, A., 75 
Semper, D. H., 265 
Silverman, S., 237 
Slessor, M., 52 
Smuts, J. C., 194 
Stanley, O., 158, 173, 230, 283 
Stanley Paul & Co., 70 
Stevenson, Sir H., 48, 177, 209 
Stopford, R. W., 199 
Storrs, Sir R., 150, 286 
Strickland, Lord, 243 
Sweet-Escott, Sir B., 243 
Swititon, Lord, 158, 189, 191-2 

Teach, E., 95 
Thankerton, Lord, 236 
Thomas, Sir S., 48 
Tomlinson, Sir G., 48 
Turton, R. S., 150 

Ubico President, 148 

Vansittart, Lord, 86 

Wallace, 123 
Williamson, Mr,, 85 
Willis, 123 

Winant, Ambassador, 172 
Windsor, Duke of, 267 
Wolseley, Lord, 257 
Wrong, M., 216 

Young, Sir D., 18 
Young, Sir M., 147 
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